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WHO WROTE BALFOUR S PR AC TICKS} 

The title of Practicks in the book called Balfour's Practicks has not the 
same meaning as in other collections of that name, which are really short 
reports of decisions observed by their compilers, at first often judges 
themselves, who reported their own decisions. The book, so called, is a 
digest or dictionary of Scots Law arranged by the author or compiler under 
certain heads, the substance of which is taken from the old books of law, 
Kegiam Majesiaiem^ and the other treatises commonly associated with it, 
the Acts of Parliament, both prior and subsequent to James i., and certain 
decisions of the Court of Session itself, or its predecessors the Session of 
James i., the Daily Council of James iv., and the Committee of Parlia- 
ment called Lords Auditors. What gives the book its importance is that 
it presents in one view the chief sources from which the Scots Law was 
drawn by the Court of Session from its origin to nearly the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century so that we see in it the law of Scotland 
as it stood prior to the work of Lord Stair, which describes it as it was at 
the close of that century. 

The question as to the authorship has always been deemed doubtful. 
It no doubt was known, since it was printed in 1774 and probably 
before that, by the name of Balfour's PraciickSy and has been generally 
ascribed to Sir James Balfour of Pittendreich, President of the Court of 
Session, who held that office from 6th December 1567 to 2nd June 1568, 
and was one of the Commissioners for the revision of the law under the 
Commission issued in 1566 and another issued in 1574. But the fact 
that there is quoted in the printed volume called Balfour's Practicks, 
edited by Mr. Walter Goodal, a librarian of the Advocates* Library, one 
book called Liber Balfour and another called Liber meus instead of 
supporting the conjecture of the editor that Balfour and the compiler were 
the same person, renders it more probable that they were not. For why, 
if Balfour was the compiler, should he distinguish Liber meus from Liber 
Balfour} Nor do the facts of Balfour^s life tally with his reputed author- 

VOL. XIII. — NO. XLIX. A 
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ship. He was forfeited by Parliament on 30th August 157 1, and though 
he made terms with Morton in 1572, he fled to France in 1574, and his 
forfeiture was renewed in 1579. He died prior to 24th January 1584, 
when his children were restored from the effects of the forfeiture, as 
appears from an entry of that date in the Privy Council Register, which 
refers to him as then dead. He cannot well have been the compiler of a 
book which contains decisions at least as late as 1579, when he was an 
exile. 

A considerable number of the decisions cited in the Praciicks are 
taken from two books called sometimes Registers, but more often Tom i 
and 2, not now known to be extant, which appear to have been books of 
Court. But these Registers are distinct from the Liber Balfour, 

Lord Hailes and Mr. Thomas Thomson, the well-known Record Scholar 
and Depute Clerk Register, and there could be no two better authorities 
on such a point, denied Balfour's title to be deemed the compiler of the 
Praciicks. An important corroboration of their opinion has recently 
been discovered in the Advocates' Library. This is a manuscript of the 
Praciicks (24, 2, 4^) with a preface, evidently by the compiler himself, who 
probably then contemplated its publication. It was presented to the Faculty 
by the late Lord Manor. In one of the blank leaves, between the table 
of contents and the preface, occurs the inscription, Scripium per vie 
Thomam Newbie, At the close of a short tract, De Significaiione Verborum^ 
usually appended to mss. of the Praciicks^ there is the date 1593, but in 
different ink and somewhat later hand than the body of the ms. 

Thomas Newbie, there is no reason to doubt, was the Vicar of Hassen- 
dean, who acted as reader in that parish, now united with the parish of 
Minto, from 6th December 1576 to 1580 (Scott, Fasii Ecclesiae Scoiicanacy 
vol. i. part ii. p. 508). He is also mentioned in a list of *abusaris of 
sacrementis besouth Forth ' in the Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
vol. xiv. p. 373- 

Whether Newbie was the compiler or only the writer of the manuscript 
and preface is perhaps not quite certain, but it may be conjectured that he 
had been one of the clerks of the Commission of 1574 for the revision of the 
law above referred to. There are many copies of the manuscript of the 
Praciicks^ and several of them have the preface. I have found it in four 
copies in the Laing collection in the University Library. But the copy 
written by Newbie, and another which belonged to Lord Alva, in the 
Advocates' Library, appear to be the oldest. Unfortunately most of the 
copies have been carelessly written, and especially in a passage at the close 
of the preface there are several blunders. 

The preface from the Advocates' Library manuscript is now printed, 
I believe, for the first time. I am indebted for assistance in making the 
copy to Mr. Clark, the Keeper of that Library, the Rev. W. Macleod, and 
the Rev. John Anderson, Assistant Curator off the Historical Department 
in the Register House. 

Whether it is sufficient to prove that the original compiler was Thomas 
Newbie the Vicar of Hassendean, it certainly seems to disprove the 
authorship of Sir James Balfour, for it is not expressed in the style which 
a man in his position would have used, and if Balfour had written it, he 
would almost certainly have brought forward his title, as a Judge and Law 
Commissioner, to give authority to the work. 

Besides its interest to legal history, this preface will be found valuable 
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as a quaint specimen of the Scottish dialect in the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

Preface. 

* It becumis the Kingis Majestic notht onlie to be decorit with armis 
agains Rebellis invadand or makand insurrectioun contrair His, Majestic, 
or his Realme, but also to be armit with Godlie lawis for reulling of his 
subjects and pecabill keping of his liegis and pepill in quietness. That 
baith in tyme off pece and off wer the Kingis maist excellent majestic 
now regnand quho has no superiour except the maker of hevin and erd 
(quha regnis over all) may be able to gouvern and happilie reull the 
Realme committit to him be God, and that in repressing be force of 
armis the insolence of the disobedient, and in administration of Justice be 
the wand of Equitie (quhilk is callit the Scepture) to the humill and 
obedient subjectis he may euir appeir to all men ane just and walkryfe 
judge als weill in the victorious ouerthrawing of his enemies be the fere and 
power of armes as in reuling and loving intertenying of his Lieges, be 
Godlie lawis and constitutionis. I think no man will call in doubt how 
honestlie and vailliantlie he hes usit himself in time of hostilitie in 
resisting the craft and malice of his enemies, and how wyslie justlie and 
mercifully he beand the author and lawer of pece and tranquillitie he 
behavit himself toward his subjectis in the tyme thairoff, for justice is so 
equallie done and ministrat to all his liegis in his court that nane of his 
judges or ministeris of justice dar be so impudent and temerarious as to 
decline onywyis frae the richt trad of justice or yet presum to exceed in 
onie maner off way the boundis of the veritie. For in his Court the puir is 
not opprest with the power of his partie adversar, nor nane of his lieges 
debarrit frae entering in judgment or seiking of justice throw favour or 
friendship. As concerning the lawis of this Realme, it is very diflficill in 
thir oure dayis to comprehend and put them all in Writt, partlie throw the 
ignorance of the writaris thareoff, and partlie throw the confusit multitude 
of the lawis thame selffas. Nevertheless thair is sum ordinances. and 
statutis commounlie usit and observit in judgment, and yit oftymes abusit 
throw ignorance the quhilk as appeiris to me without arrogance or 
absurditie may be collectit and put it Wreit and thairfoir for the help 
of the Reidaris [of] our Souveraine Lorde King David with the guid 
avise of the haill Realme als weill the peopill as Clergie. [I have] 
collectit gadderit togidder and put in wreit all and sindrie the godlie and 
profitabill lawis and constitutionis maid usit and practisit in the tyme of 
the reign of our Souverane Lord, and of his predecessoris Kingis of 
Scotland in ane commodious and gude forme of method, and in vulcar 
and pupillar language, using sumtymis willinglie sic termis and wordis as 
is commounlie usit in judgment to the effect that the said may be 
thairbie mair familiar and the better knawin to all our Souverane Lordis, 
Liegis, and peopill of his Realme.' 

If this preface is compared with the prologue of Regiam Majesiaiem} 

* The last paragraph in the preface to the Regiam is : * Verum tamen sunt quidam 
in curia generalia et frequencius austeritate abusitata que scripto commendare non michi 
videtur absurdum vel presumptuosum sed ad juvandam memoriam admodum juri neces- 
sarium quandam particulam ad mandatum domini Re^is David cum sano consilio tocius 
regni sui tarn populi quam cleri in script is redigere decrevi stilo vulgari el verbis utens 
curialibus in industria ad tocius regni noticiam in hunc modum duxi distinguendum.' 
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and of Glanville as printed side by side in the first volume of the Record 
Edition of the Acts of Parliament, it will be found to be not a quite 
precise, but still a nearly literal translation of the former.^ 

I have collated the mss. of the Practicks in Laing's collection in the 
University Library. One of them (No. 409), like the ms. in the Advocates' 
Library, from which Goodall printed his text, omits the preface, but it is 
in the other three at present numbered — No. 406, No. 407, and No. 410. 
No. 410 has the name * Stair' upon the flyleaf, and may have belonged to 
the Lord President. It has also on another page the notes * This book 
belonged to Mr. Robert Mylne,' probably the well-known Jacobite and 
collector of mss. in the eighteenth century ; and * This book belonged to 
Mr. Robert Smith.' This copy omits the word *of' before our Souverane 
Lord King David, and the words *I have' before 'collected' in the 
concluding paragraph in the Advocates' Library (Lord Manor's ms.). It 
reads accordingly : * And thairfor for the help of the Reidaris our Souverane 
Lorde King David with the guid advise of the haill Realme als weill the 
pepil and clergie collectit, gadderit togidder, and put in wret all and sindrie 
the godlie and profitable lawis and constitution is maid usit and practysit 
in the tyme of the reign of our souverane Lord and of his predecissoris.' 
This of course is a more literal translation of the prologue of the 
Regiam, The Advocates' Library copy (Lord Manor's) has been altered 
to give the credit of the compilation to the author instead of King David. 
No. 406 and 407 have the preface in practically the same terms as in the 
Advocates' Library copy (Lord Manor's), except that No. 407 has the 
reading *creditoiris of our Souverane Lord King David,' instead of 

* readiris of our souvrane Lord King David.' This is a manifest blunder 
of the scribe. On the other hand the insertion of the word * of ' before 

* our Souverane Lord ' and of the words * I have ' before * collectit,' are 
alterations designedly made to make the preface originally written for the 
Regiam Majestatem suit the new compilation of the sixteenth century. 
No. 409, which belonged to Mr. John M*Coy, Advocate, who died 19th 
December 1642, has the note 'Ceptus 4 Idus Decembis Anno Domini 
1605.' 

The circumstance that the preface to the Practicks is a mere translation 
does not lessen its interest as a specimen of the* Scottish dialect as written 
about the close of the sixteenth century. The words used and the 
inflections are very similar to those in the earliest mss. of Pitscottie's 
Chronicles^ which were written at the same period. It is also curious as 
showing that the compiler, after a fashion not uncommon in Scottish 
historical and legal work about this period, appropriated for the purposes 
of his own work the preface to the Regiam Majestatem and adapted it to 
suit his collection of the later laws. But whether through accident or 
design, the reference to * our Soverane Lord King David' which has been 
left betrays the source from which this preface has been taken. Since 
the above was printed I have found another ms. (22, 3, 3) in the Advocates' 
Library, which belonged to Charles (Areskin) Erskine of Alva, Lord 
Justice-Clerk, in which the words ^ Lordis laws' are substituted for the 
words ''Lord King David' This, no doubt, is the correct reading, as 

' Regiam Majestatem Prohgus, Acts of Parliament, Scotlaftd, vol. i. p. 135. But as 
the Re^am Majestatem borrowed the Prologus in almost identical words from Glanvil, 
as may be seen from the collation of the two at the above page, the compiler of the 
Practicks may have thought himself equally justified in borrowing from the Regiam. 
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the writer of the preface to the Practicks intended it to be, leaving out all 
reference to King David. In the MS. (22, 3, 3, Adv. Lib.) this is concealed 
by these words also being altered. I can find no clue to the transcriber 
of the Alva ms., which is the only one I have noticed with the preface put 
into the form the compiler must have intended to use if his work had 
been printed. Probably the existence of the Alva ms. deprives Thomas 
Newbie of the claim to have been more than a scribe who wrote one 
of the many mss. of this book. The question, who wrote (or compiled) 
Balfour's Practicks is therefore still open for further inquiry. But I am 
inclined to think the proof is sufficient to show it was not written or com- 
piled by Sir James Balfour of Pittendreich. M, J. G. Mackay. 



A MUNICIPAL RELIC OF OLD STIRLING. 

The bell-shaped weight figured and described in the April number of 
The Scottish Antiquary possesses more than a local interest, and it was 
well to have it put on record. But I do not think the correct solution 
of the inscription has been given. 

The suggestion that the last word of the first line ought to be read 
* commanding ' is far from being satisfactory. In the first place it conveys 
no suitable meaning. The implied meaning is that John Cragingelt 
commanded or ordered the weight to be made, but this is not a 
phraseology likely to have been used at the period. Moreover the 
inscription is plainly intended to be in rhyme, and * Commanding ' will not 
scan. The word should, I contend, be read * conding * meaning conform, 
suitable. This word is known to the literature of the period, and meets 
the exigencies of the sense and the rhyme. The two lines would then 
scan as follows — 

John-Craigin-gelt of-yat ilk-me con-ding 
Maid-quhen he-ves pro-uest of-Striv il-ing. 

The division of Stirling into three syllables seems to be warranted. I 
am not forgetting that z/, u, and w were regarded as interchangeable, 
and the sound may have been Stri-wil-ing. In any case it is always 
written as a three-syllable word, and spelling of place-names was then 
largely phonetic. 

The following instances of the use of * conding * may be given : — 

* We can not gif to God loving condine 
For sa greit grace and mercy infinite. 

Gude and Godly Ballaies (i". T.S, ), /. i6. 

The meaning here is * suitable* or 'equivalent' 

* The secund als was ane doctour conding 
Callit Solon, ane lurist cautelous.' 

'J he Court of Venus {S, T,S. ), /. 47. 

Meaning 'equivalent' — 'corresponding' in accomplishments with the 
first 'Callit Thales.' 

' Na than (said scho) I war na way conding 
Of you.* Ibid. p. 116. 

Here the meaning is ' worthy ' or ' equal to.' 

The word also occurs in the third book of the Encados of Virgil by 
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Ciavin Douglas (Paterson's edit. vol. ii. p. 144) with the meaning of 
* corresponding to ' or * appropriate.* 

* Thou caus thy feris keip the samyn gise 
In their oblationis, and the vsage conding.' 

Thou cause thy friends or accomplices to adopt the same practice in 
their oblations and a corresponding usage. 

From all which examples it appears the word is always used to indicate 
a condition of conformity with some antecedent standard, and therefore 
eminently suitable to express the conditions of a weight that either was or 
claimed to be *maid ' conformable to antecedent standards. 

As for the three last words, which as presented in the text are so 
puzzh'ng, presuming they have been correctly transcribed from the 
weight, I would suggest that they ought to be read * Johannes Coqhren ' ; 
the name of the founder. It was not uncommon for bell-founders, for 
instance, to misplace or omit letters in an inscription; and while one 
would not expect a founder to blunder with his own name, instances 
even of this on bell inscriptions could be given. It is, perhaps, more 
puzzling why he should have Latinised his own christian name and 
not the provost's ; but the founder may have been in the habit of so 
treating his own name. Alexander Hutcheson. 



SOME DESULTORY NOTES on (i) The Bruce \ {2) Ane Litiill 
Inter lud of the Droichis part of the Play] (3) The Howlat\ (4) The 
Wallace) and (5) The Complaynt of Scotland. 

!^ I. In Book iii., 1. 61 of The Bruce, we read — 

Quhen that the lord of Lome saw 

His men stand off him ane sik aw, 

That thai durst nocht folow the chase 

Kycht angry in his hart he was : 

And for wondyr that he suld swa 65 

Stot thaim, him [allane] but ma 

He said, * me think, Marthokys sone, 

Kycht as Golmakmorn was wone 

To haiff fra [Fyngall] his mengne 

Rycht swa all his fra us has he.' 70 

He set ensample thus mydlike 

The quhethir he mycht, mar manerlik 

Lyknyt hym to Gaudifer de Laryss 

Quhen that the mychty duk Betyss 

Assailzeit in Gadyrris the forrayours. 75 

The passage is annotated by Professor Skeat (S. T. Society edition, 
vol. ii. p. 236) as follows: M. 67, Marthokys sone. This is the vocative 
case and refers to the person addressed. Jamieson's guess is surely cor- 
rect ; he supposes Marthok to be Muratach, now Murdoch. * * * 11. 68, 
69. "Just as Gaul (or Gall) MacMorna was wont to rescue his men 
from Fingal." In the Booli of the Dean of Lismore, Translation p. 43, 
Oisin (or Ossian) the poet, addresses "high-minded Goll who combats 
Fionn." Here Fionn (or Fingal) is Fionn MacCumhaill, Oisin's father.' 
The Edinburgh ms. (Advocate's Library) for Fyngall reads hym all, which, 
as Professor Skeat remarks, is nonsense. But my purpose in writing is to 
call attention to an emendation of the text proposed by a Celtic scholar, 
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the late J. F. Campbell of Islay, which evidently escaped the vigilant eye 
of the latest editor of Barbour. In The Popular Tales of the West High- 
lands^ vol. iv., p. 50 (edition 1862), Mr. Campbell remarks, *The Lord 
of Lome enraged at his men who durst not follow " the Brus," sets them 
an "ensampill." * * * The lowland poet here remarks that he might 
"mar manerlik" have "lyknyt" him to Gaudifer de Larys, and narrates 
an exploit performed by that hero of romance, which he knew, and thought 
a better illustration of Bruce's valour ; so he probably gave the words of 
the Lord of Lome as he had heard them, honestly, though he did not 
see their force. The passage refers to the strife which, according to 
tradition, was constantly going on between Goll Macmorna and Fionn ; 
and the Lord of Lome (MacCowl) spoke according to his lights, to men 
who understood what he meant. * * * With respect to the various read- 
ings, ^^ hym alV^ makes no sense, Fingal dot^ not accord with tradition; 
but Fynn all would remove all difficulties, and mayhap the scribe wrote 
hym iox fynn not knowing what was meant.* 

That suggested reading, besides clearing up the text, is valuable in 
another respect. The Bruce it is well known, is found, wherever it can 
be tested by charter or chronicle, to be remarkably trustworthy as an 
historical document ; for quite half of the poem, however, there are no 
records of any kind now extant by which it can be tested, and, conse- 
quently, every historian has had to rely on Barbour for the unvouched 
exploits of King Robert in the winning of his throne. The question has 
often been asked, where did Barbour get his facts, — from records, or only 
partly from records and mainly from floating tradition ? Mr. Campbell it 
will be observed, thinks that in this particular passage, Barbour * probably 
gave the words of the Lord of Lome as he had heard them, honestly, 
though he did not himself see their force.' In saying that Fingal does 
not accord with tradition and that Fionn would remove all the difficulties, 
Mr. Campbell is simply objecting to the name Fingal being received into 
the text. The traditional Fionn, he tells us, * is not the grave solemn 
ostentatious old monarch ' Fingal, created in the eighteenth century by 
Macpherson. 

§ 2. The Celtic heroes Fin MacCoul and Goll Macmorna would ap- 
pear to have been well known to the Scottish poets of the XVth and 
XVIth centuries. They are mentioned in Ane Littill Interlud of the 
Droichis part of the Play, and also in Gawain Douglas's Palice of Honour, 
The Interlud is attributed to Dunbar — with considerable probability — and 
is printed in his Works (S. T. Society edition, vol. ii. p. 314). 

Of the lines — 

* My foir grandschir, hecht Fyn Mackcowll,' 

and 

* My fadir, mekle Gow M*Morne.* 

the late Dr. Small says (vol. i. app. ccxliii.):—* Fingal, the hero of Ossian 
and of many Irish and Highland Tales, is represented as the great-grand- 
father of the Dwarf in Dunbar's poem, and the father of Gow Makmorn,' 
a note which is also due to accepting the Fingal of Macpherson. 

The text of the Interlud printed by Dr. Small is the late and inferior 
one of the Banuatyne ms. c. 1568. It is difficult to understand why the 
Asloan ms. c. 15 15, was not preferred. It is more complete and far more 
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vigorous than the other. The opening stanzas in the S. T. Society 
volume are as follows : — 

Hiry, hary, hubbilschow ! 
Se ze not quha is cum now, 
Bot zit wait I nevir how 

With the quhirle wind ? 
A sargeand out of Sowdoun land 5 

A gyane Strang for to stand 
That with the strenth of my hand 

Beiris may bind. 

Bot zit I trow that I vary, 

I am bot ane Blynd Hary, 10 

That lang hes bene with the fary 
Farleis to fynd, etc. 

In the notes (vol. iii. p. 378), the first line is said * to express hurry 
and confusion ' : * lines 9 and 10 But yet I trow, etc. = * but yet I believe 
truly I am but another Blind Harry ' : * lines 1 1 and 1 2 That lang has bene, 
etc. = * That have been for a long time in Fairyland to find wonders.' 
These annotations appear to me to be unsatisfactory. 

The Interlude I believe, belongs to some lost masque or play,^ performed 
before the magistrates of Edinburgh (vide sts. 3 and 17), in which a dwarf 
personating Blind Harry was introduced. The blind minstrel evidently 
belonged to Linlithgow, or to the immediate vicinity of that ancient burgh, 
judging from the fact that the royal doles, as evidenced by the Accounts of 
the Lord High Treasurer were invariably made to him there ; and he was 
doubtless one of the numerous class that *tald gestis to the King* and 
amused the courtiers. His death in all probability took place about 1491.^ 
As a well-known character, his impersonation a few years after his death, 
before an Edinburgh audience — in an Interlude written by Dunbar, who 
most likely had often seen him at Linlithgow — is not surprising. 

The Asloan text renders the sense much better, the piece being 
entitled in that ms. Heir followis the maner of the crying of ane Play : — 

* Harry, Harry hobillschowe ! 
Se quha is cummyn nowe — 
Bot I wait nevir howe — 

With the quhorle wynd. 
' A Soldane owt of Seriand, 
A gyand Strang for to stand, 
That with the strength of my hand 
Beres may bynd. 

* Zit I trowe that I wary 

I am the nakit blynd Hary, 
That lang has bene in the fary 
Farleis to fynd,' etc. 

Without stage directions one cannot be sure, but it seems likely that the 
whole interlude was spoken in propria persona by the pseudo Harry. 
Most likely the dwarf appeared on the stage suddenly, either through a 
trap or by being lowered by means of some mechanical contrivance — 
suggesting in that way his coming on the whirlwind. He is introducing 
himself as * a Sultan from Syria, a giant that by the strength of his own 
hand could bind bears.' He then goes on to say that he 'warrants 
himself to be the naked blind Harry who has long been on the road in 

1 See Introduction to Dunbar, Scottish Text Society's ed. , pp. Ixxxii and ccxxxiv. 
—Ed. 

2 The last reference to Blind Hary in the Treasurer's Accounts is on Monday, 2nd 
January 1491-2, p. 184. — Ed. 
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quest of strange stories.' Fary ox f ark is simply way, road, journey. This 
interpretation fits exactly with all that is known concerning Blynd Hary, 
and in particular lends a certain degree of corroboration to the statement 
in John Major's History (bk. iv. ch. 15) — 'Integrum librum Guillelmi 
Vallacei Henricus, a nativitate luminibus captus, meae infantiae tempore 
cudit; et quae vulgo dicebantur carmine vulgari in quo peritus erat, 
conscripsit (ego autem talibus scriptis solum in parte fidem impertior) 
qui historiarum recitatione coram principibus victum et vestitum quo 
dignus erat nactus est' — a passage that has frequently been faultily 
translated. Literally, Major's words mean — *A complete book on 
William Wallace, Henry, blind from his birth, fashioned in the time 
of my childhood ; and what things were used to be reported, put together 
in popular verse, in which he was skilled. To such writings, however, I 
give only partial credit. By the recitation of the gests before noblemen 
he obtained his meed of food and raiment.' Major's quae vulgo dicebantur 
= *the things that were commonly related' about Wallace, in other words 
the * farleis ' or wonderful stories of his prowess, floating in tradition and 
picked up by the way by the minstrel. 

§3. To come now to The Buke of the Howlat, one of the five pieces 
included in the Scottish Alliterative Poems, edited for the Scottish Text 
Society by Mr. J. F. Amours. The editor of that volume has un- 
questionably performed his task admirably, leaving very little indeed to 
be gleaned in the same field. I observe, however, that for stanza Ixii.: — 

* So come the Ruke with a rerd and a rane roch, 
A bard owt of Irland with Bannachadee. 
Said ** Gluntow guk dynyd dach hala mischy doch ; 
Raike her a rug of the rost, or scho sail ryiue the. 
Mich macmory ach mach mometir moch loch, 
Set hir dovne, gif hir drink : quhat Dele alis sche ? 
O Deremyne, O Donnall, O Dochardy droch ; 
Thir ar his Irlandis Kingis of the Irischerye, 
O Knewlyn, O Conochor, O Gregre Makgrane ; 
The Sennachy, the Clarschach, 
The Ben schene, the Ballach, 
The Crekery, the Corach, 
Scho kennis thaim ilkane.' 

Mr. Amours has followed Dr. Deibler, where again Mr. J. F. Campbell 
would have been a better guide. * Dr. Diebler,' says Mr. Amours, * with 
the help of two Celtic scholars. Professor Windisch of Leipzig and 
Professor Mackinnon of Edinburgh, has attempted an explanation of the 
Gaelic lines of this stanza. He comes to the conclusion that the dialect 
imitated by " the bard owt of Irland " is not Irish, but Scottish Gaelic in 
a phonetic and corrupt writing. An examination of the words taken 
separately shows that some of them may possibly have a certain meaning, 
though it is difficult to connect them into a sentence, and that others are 
meaningless sounds and distorted proper names largely supplied with 
gutturals. If these lines ever had a meaning, time and scribes have so 
dealt with it that it cannot be recovered now.' To Mr. Campbell the 
lines were far from meaningless. Here is his annotation of the stanza : — 
'Holland in a stanza abuses a bard out of Ireland and mimics his 
language. It is bad Gaelic written by ear by one who did not understand 
more than its general meaning. " Bannachadee " is clearly Beannachadh 
Dia, " God's blessing," which is a common Highland salutation 011 entering 
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a house, and equivalent to the Irish salutation, "God save all here." 
Other two lines mean : — 

Said Black knee, give us a drink, come, me drink, 
Son of Mary's son, ach, great son, me dry lake. 

The last lines in the stanza give a list of names and certain words which 
mean "the reciter of old tales," "the singing woman" (or the "fairy 
woman"), "the boy," "the spoiling," "the battle"; and these I take to 
be a list of current songs or poems, which such hungry, thirsting, black- 
kneed, and therefore bare-legged, wandering minstrels recited together 
with the genealogies of kings and nobles/ 

§ 4. From The Howlat to The Wallace is a quite natural transition 
considering the relation of the latter poem to the former — a relation, by 
the way, which, curiously enough, is not noticed in the Scottish Society's 
edition of The Wallace, The editor. Dr. Moir, appears to have been 
painstaking with his text and glossary and in collating the ms. with the 
printed edition of 1570, but the same cannot be said of his notes and 
illustrations which are often disappointing in points of history and in the 
elucidation of the topography of the poem. The West of Scotland, so 
intimately known to the author of The Wallace^ must surely be almost 
terra incognita to an editor who says of a place-name like Kingace, * I, 
cannot indentify it' (p. 416). Had the district in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Craigie, once the seat of the Wallaces of that ilk, been 
examined, an editor could scarcely fail to have been struck with the 
remarkable knowledge displayed by the poet. Kingace is of course the 
modern Kingcace at Prestwick — Corsbie (now Crosbie), Monkton, and a 
whole group of names mentioned in the poem being close at hand. At 
present, however, I wish to refer only to the passage in The Wallace 
(book X. 1. 135) where Sir James Stewart of Bute, voicing the nobles 
jealous of Sir William Wallace, a commoner, holding the rank of com- 
mander-in-chief — 

* Unhappyly his taill thus he began. 
Wallace, he said, thou takis th^ mekill cur, 
So feryt it, be wyrking off natur 
How a howlat, complend off his fethrame 
Quhill deym natur tuk off ilk burd, but blame, 
A fayr fethyr and to the howlat gaiff 
Than he thruch pryde reboytyt all the laiff 
Quhar off suld thow the senze schaw so he ? ' etc. 

Dr. Moir does not notice the lines even in passing. Now, it is manifest 
when they are carefully examined that the allusion is to The Buke of the 
Hotvlat, They are not merely reminiscent ; they show indeed a know- 
ledge at first hand of the text of the earlier poem. The condensation is 
not a little remarkable. In six lines of the above passage we have, in 
epitome, stanzas Ix., Ixx., and Ixxi., of The Howlat. The word reboytyt is 
in The Howlat rebalkit : — 

* All birdis he rebalkit, that wald him nocht bowe.' 

Again, in The Wallace (book vi. 1. 139, etc.) there are the lines — 

* Sen ye ar Scottis, zeit salust sail ye be 
Gud deyn, dawch Lard, bach lowch banzoch a de.' 

which Dr. Moir refers to as * a jumble of two languages, Celtic and Scot?,' 
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and quotes Professor Mackinnon for a partial interpretation. Bach lawch, 
we are told, may be 'furious champion'; or, if the proper reading be 
ballauchy it could be rendered * sturdy lad.' Dawch lard are taken as 
Scotch = lazy laird. Evidently the line as it stands was to all intents 
meaningless to Professor Mackinnon, just as the lines in The Howlat 
were. But here also, it seems to me, there may be relation to The Howlat, 
Gud deyn looks very like guk dynyd ; dawch lard is not unlike dach hala, 
especially when spoken aloud ; banzoch a de is identical ; bach lowch is 
ballach as near as may be; and if both the lowland poets were merely 
mimicking in a language which they did not understand, it is easy to 
account for the variants in The Wallace, the later in date. 

§ 5. Anything that helps to settle the question of the authorship or 
to elucidate the theme of The Complaynt of Scotland — the best specimen 
of sixteenth century Scottish prose and one of the most delightful books 
that we possess — must be welcomed by all students of our early literature. 
As is well known the work has been claimed at different times for Sir 
James Inglis of Cambuskenneth, Sir David Lyndesay of the Mount, and 
Sir Robert Wedderburn, vicar of Dundee. By Dr. J. A. H. Murray, the 
latest editor, all these claims are disputed, his conclusions being (i) that 
the author was a distinct and thorough partisan of the French side; 
(2) that he was a churchman still attached to the Roman Catholic faith, 
and (3) that he was a native of the southern, not improbably of the 
border counties. Sir David Lyndesay he peremptorily excludes from con- 
sideration : no less so he thinks the claim of Wedderburn of Dundee to be 
untenable ; while the claims of Sir James Inglis, * and of some unknown 
priest of the name of Wedderburn,' are, he considers, * equally balanced.' 

Certain of Dr. Murray's conclusions, however, must now be recon- 
sidered in view of the important and highly interesting discovery made 
by Mr. William Allan Neilson of Harvard University, and published 
in the current number of The Journal of Germanic Philology. That 
gentleman demonstrates that all the editors have been in error in 
assuming The Complaynt to be, in form, an original work. His examina- 
tion of the evidence makes it perfectly clear that from Le Quadrilogue 
Invectif of Alain Chartier, the Scottish author has borrowed most ex- 
tensively ; and that in the case of a number of passages, amounting in all 
to about fifteen pages of the edition of 1559, he has given a verbatim 
translation of the French. The Complaynt was written during the child- 
hood of Mary of Scots, immediately after the defeat at Pinkie, and while 
the * bitter wooing ' of the infant queen for Edward vi. was still being 
pressed, and as Mr. Neilson remarks, *the common hatred that had so 
often drawn France and Scotland to a mutual borrowing of the weapons 
of actual warfare, led for once to the borrowing of a literary weapon for 
use in the same struggle.' Many readers of the Scottish Antiquary will no 
doubt carefully read the article itself now that attention is drawn to it : 
here it is only possible to give the merest indication of its important 
results. As examples of the borrowing of the Scottish author, a few 
specimens in parallel columns will suffice. 

Chartiet's Prologue. The Complaynt. Ch. i. 

Comme les haultes dignitez des Sei- As the hie monarchis, lordschips, ande 

gneuries soient establies soubz la diuine et autoriteis, ar stablit be the infinite diuyne 
infinie puissance, etc. ordinance and, etc. 
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The adaptation of the subject-matter is most interesting as showing 
the Scottish author (i) deliberately omitting Chartier's appeal to *la foy 
Catholique/ and (2) expanding his original in the case against the church- 
men — characteristics which seem utterly to destroy Dr. Murray's conclu- 
sion that the author of The Complaynt was a churchman still attached to 
the Catholic faith. 

Ce vous puis je mettre au deuant, que Allace, quhy remember ye nocht that 

apres le lien de foy Catholique, nature vous natur hes oblist you til auance the salute 

a deuant toute autre chose obligez au ande deffens of your public veil, 
commun salut du pays de vostre nativity. 

And every Scot must regret to learn that even the famous Vision of 
Dame Scotia exhorting her three sons, the Estates, to agree and unite 
against the foreign enemy, is simply transferred, with but slight changes, 
from the French original. Chartier begins by telling how he lay one 
morning at dawn brooding over the sad state of his country, when he fell 
into a light sleep and had a vision. The Scottish author makes his sleep 
follow the extraordinary experiences detailed in the Monolog recreatyue. 
What follows in each is given verbatim : — 

Or me fiit aduis en sommeillant, que je In my dullit dreyme ande sopit visione, 

veisse en un pays en friche une Dame dont i thocht that ther aperit to me ane lady of 

le hault port et seignouri maintieng segni- excellent extractione ande of anciant geno- 

Boit sa tres excellente extraction. Mais lygie, makkand ane melancolius cheir for 

tant fut dolente et esplouree, que bien the grite violens that sche hed sustenit 

sembloit descheue de plus hault honneur ande indurit ; it aperit be hyr voful con- 

que pour lors son estat ne demonstroit. tenens that sche vas in grite dout ande 

Et bien apparoissoit ^ son semblant, que dredour for ane mair dolorous future ruuyne 

forment fust espouentee et doubtense de that vas aperand to succumb hyr haistylye^ 

plus grant douleur et maleurt^ aduenir, etc. etc. 

Though the translations are for the most part by no means slavish, yet 
occasionally, as Mr. Neilson points out, the French word is carried over 
bodily, as when douloureux suspirs is translated by dolorus suspiris \ des- 
naturez by disnaturellit \ importable by importabil\ oultrages by oultrage 
(with etymological spelling) ; or tissus (participle) by tissu : although not 
infrequently the Scottish author imports Latinisms of his own, as, for 
instance, les oyseux by inutil idil men. 

The case for Sir David Lyndesay will certainly require to be carefully 
reconsidered, although at present, it seems to me, the new evidence rather 
points to Sir Robert Wedderburn as the probable author. A future editor 
of 7*he Complaynt will be greatly assisted in many directions by Mr. Neil- 
son's able study, and will doubtless gladly acknowledge the indebted- 
ness. It is surely most fortunate that the Scottish Text Society edition 
has still to appear. J. T. T. Brown. 



CRICHTON PAPERS. 



About the year 18 16, Colonel Patrick Crichton addressed a series of 
papers on the genealogy of the families of Crichton, to his sons, Sir 
Archibald William Crichton, M.D., Patrick Charles Crichton and Hugh 
Percy Crichton. In the course of his researches, Colonel Crichton 
expended much time and money, and the result of his labours is seen in 
a manuscript containing 77 pages post-quarto size The following extracts 
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from the ms. will be found useful in supplementing the historical account 
of the family that appears in The Scottish Nation, Sir William Crichton, 
physician to the Czar Nicholas, at one time intended to make out his title 
to the Frendraught peerage. He married a Russian lady, and his son 
also married a Russian lady of good family and of considerable means. 
That son is now also dead, and it is supposed the family pictures, 
miniatures, and old plate, with a portrait of the Admirable Crichton con- 
sidered genuine, have passed to his eldest son. 

W. Cramond. 

From Colonel Crichton's Account of the Family of Crichton. 

* The following is the genealogy of our family from Crichton of Crichton 
A.D. 1300. From him was descended William Crichton of Crichton, from 
whom Sir William Crichton of Crichton, Sir Edward Crichton of Crichton 
A.D. 1487, {?i387). Sir Edward Crichton of Crichton, 1439, Sir Robert 
Crichton of Crichton, 1450, Sir William Crichton of Crichton, chancellor, 
1468, Sir David Crichton of Cranston, 1489, Sir Patrick Crichton of 
Cranston, 1507, Patrick Crichton, his second son, of Lugton, 1528, 
Patrick Crichton of Lugton, 1542, Alexander Crichton of Brunton, 1564, 
John Crichton of Brunstone, 1581, Patrick Crichton of Brunston, 161 2, 
David Crichton, grandson of Brunston, 1642, Patrick Crichton his son, 
writer in Edinburgh, 1687, Patrick Crichton, merchant, Edinburgh, 17 14, 
Patrick Crichton, merchant, Edinburgh, 1727, Patrick Crichton oi 
Woodhouselee and afterwards of Newington, merchant, Edinburgh, 1759, 
Alexander of Newington, merchant, Edinburgh, Patrick Crichton, the 
writer of this. Although the city records bear the names of several 
children born to these respectable citizens, I never could trace or discover 
a person of the name who was legitimately connected to me. This will 
appear more extraordinary when I mention that my grandfather, Patrick 
Crichton of Newington had twenty-two children born to him in wedlock, 
all of whom died before my father without legitimate issue. William 
Crichton, his elder brother, one of the aldermen of London, and High 
Sheriff of Middlesex, left four natural children, the eldest Henrietta 
married William Maltby, an eminent banker in London ; the second, 
Anne, married Captain Woolcombe of the Royal Navy ; the third, Lucy 
married the Rev. Colin Bullen, rector of Great Baddow, Essex; the 
fourth Patrick is now a respectable merchant in St. Vincent. The 
estate of Newington was left by my grandfather between his surviving 
sons William and my father, during life and to descend to the survivor. 
It is sad for me to relate that my father, though an active, upright and 
intelligent man, ran his affairs into great confusion and had his whole 
heritage and property sold by judicial sale in the year 1792. My father 
married Barbara, daughter of Thomas Boyes of Bunhope, a family of 
great respectability in the county of Angus. She was the lineal and 
direct descendant of Hector Boyes or Boetius the old Scottish historian, 
and of the Arthurs of Dundee. She had two brothers, the eldest of 
whom, Arthur, died in Carolina, and the younger, James, an officer in 
the navy during the American war. The family is now utterly extinct. 
My father had by his first marriage ten children, of whom five only reached 
maturity: Patrick, Alexander, a doctor of physic, F.R.S., N.A.S. of 
London, physician to their majesties, the Emperor, the Empress and 
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Empress-Dowager of Russia, and a Knight G.C. of the Russian Order of 
St. Vladimir, Margaret married to Mr. Alexander Walker, a surgeon in 
the service of the East India Company, Barbara, married to James 
Jackson, Esq., one of His Majesty's Commissioners of Excise for 
Scotland, Thomas, Deputy-Paymaster-General to H.M. forces in St. 
Domingo, died in London, 1795. By his second marriage with 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Wood, Esq., of Warriston in Midlothian, 
he had two sons, George and William, lieutenants in the Royal Navy, 
and highly distinguished for valour and conduct in that honourable 
profession. I was appointed Ensign in the 43rd Regiment, 1776, pro- 
moted to be lieutenant in the same, 1780, captain in the 57th 1784. 
In the year 1788 I married my beloved and amiable wife, Margaret, 
daughter of the Rev. Archibald Lambie of the family of Dunkenny, 
Angusshire. I served the office of treasurer of this city, 1797 ^"^ ^79^, 
was major of the Royal Edinburgh Volunteers, a regiment composed 
altogether of gentlemen, and which greatly contributed to the safety of 
the constitution and sovereign of our country, 1795 ^^^ ^796- I entirely 
disciplined and drilled this regiment and was appointed Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 2nd Regiment Royal Edinburgh Volunteers, 1796. This corps 
(above 1200 men) was raised and attested by me in four hours and also 
entirely disciplined by me. In 1802 I was appointed Commandant of 
the 2nd Regiment of Edinburgh Local Mihtia, in which charge I still 
continue, 18 16. (Signed) — Patrick Crichton. 

Supplementary Notes by Sir A. W. Crichton. 

* In conformity to my father's wish, I shall here set down a concise 
view of my life, the sixtieth year of which I have attained, but first I shall 
mention shortly the other descendants of my venerated parents. My 
father was only once married and had issue with his spouse, Margaret 
Lambie, eight children: — Alexander, born 1789, died 1790; Archibald 
William, born 1791 ; Marion, born 1793, died 1794; Barbara Jane, born 
1795, ^i^^ 1795 J Sarah Margaret, born 1796; Elizabeth Dundas, born 
1798, (lied 1822; Patrick Charles, born 1802; Hugh Percy, born 1807, 
died 1850. Sarah Margaret has remained unmarried and is living in the 
highest respectability in Edinburgh, acting as a second mother to her 
orphan niece Elizabeth Jane Lambie. Elizabeth Dundas married her 
cousin, a great West India proprietor and highly respectable man, in 
182 1, and died in Jamaica after giving birth to a daughter in 1822, a 
most amiable and delightful creature. Patrick Charles was bred a 
merchant, and after some years spent in travelling in Europe and in 
South America, he joined his brother-in-law, William Lambie, in Jamaica, 
where he was for many years attorney of several large estates, he then 
established himself in London in the West India trade, and finally upon 
the adoption of Lord John Russel's fatal bill in 1846, retired to his 
estate in Jamaica where he is now residing. Hugh Percy was educated 
to the profession of medicine, and after a chequered and adventurous 
youth settled at Buff Bay in Jamaica, where he fell a victim to his 
strenuous and intrepid exertions against the epidemic cholera in 1850. 

*I was born on the loth of April 1791, and after the usual elementary 
and classical education studied medicine in Edinburgh and London, and 
was created M.D. of the University of Edinburgh in 18 10. Soon after I 
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joined my uncle Dr. (now Sir Alexander) Crichton in St. Petersburg, who 
was then physician in ordinary to their I.I.H.H. the Emperor Alexander 
and the Dowager-Empress of Russia. A year later (May 181 1) I entered 
the Russian service, and was sent to Mount Caucasus to superintend 
medically the construction ordered by government at the very remark- 
able alkaline sulphurous and chalybeate springs lately discovered in that 
interesting country. I was also employed in putting a stop to the plague 
which broke out while I was there and received the cross of the Order of 
St. Vladimir of the fourth class for this service. In the meantime the 
great attempt of Napoleon at universal empire by the invasion of Russia 
commenced in 181 2, and in the beginning of 18 13, understanding that 
the Russian Army stood in need of medical officers, I volunteered into 
the medical service. I was appointed physician to an hospital of French 
prisoners at Riga, and then at my own request was called to the head- 
quarters of the Emperor Alexander by Dr. Wylie (now Sir James Wylie, 
Bart.), Inspector-General of the Military Medical Department and 
physician in ordinary to the Emperor. I had thus the honour to be in 
the suite of H.I. M. at the battles of Fort Champeroise and Montmartre, 
and on reaching Paris was appointed physician-in-chief of the Russian 
hospitals in Paris. H.I.M. was graciously pleased to express his 
satisfaction with my services by conferring upon me the Order of St. 
Anne's of the second class. In 181 5 I marched again with the Russian 
Guards as regimental surgeon of the Preobrajensky regiment, and in 181 6 
was named physician-in-ordinary to the Grand Duke (now Emperor) 
Nicholas, to whose person and that of his august and amiable consort 
I had the honour to remain attached till 1837. At that period the bad 
state of my health compelled me to give up my most important and 
interesting duties, and I have ever since lived in retirement. I had the 
high good fortune to enjoy the esteem and confidence of their Imperial 
majesties during twenty-two years without interruption, and left the 
service with the rank of an actual councillor of state (equal to the 
mih'tary rank of major-general), the Ribbon of St. Anne of the first class, 
the Star of St. Vladimir of the second class, the first class of St. Stanislas, 
the medal for the campaign of 18 14, and the mark of irreproachable 
service for twenty- five years. Besides this I had the honour to receive 
from the late King of Prussia, Frederick William in., the august father 
of Her Majesty the Empress, in succession the third class, the second 
class, and the Star of the second class of the Order of Red Eagle, and I 
cannot refuse myself the pleasure of commemorating that when I offered 
my thanks for the Star, this excellent Prince had the goodness to say 
that he had conferred it as a proof of his esteem and friendship. The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour was also conferred upon me by Louis 
XVIII., King of France. During my visit to Great Britain in 181 6-1 7 with 
the (then) Grand Duke Nicholas, I was received an honorary Doctor of 
Medicine by the University of Glasgow, and an honorary Doctor of Civil 
I^w by that of Oxford, and at the farewell visit of the Grand Duke to the 
Prince Regent (afterwards King George iv.). His Royal Highness was 
graciously pleased to confer upon me the honour of knighthood. My life 
like that of most men has been chequered with good and bad fortune. 
As far as regards my social position and the acquisition of a respectable 
competency I have been fortunate beyond my deserts. I have been 
blessed with the society of a most amiable and virtuous wife for thirty-one 
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years. This is the fair side of the picture, but how dark are the shades 
which follow. Six children blessed our union, good, amiable children 
who formed our pride and happiness, but alas four of them have gone 
before us to the grave, one in infancy, one at the endearing age of five 
years, one at the age of eighteen, and one at that of twenty-five years. I 
am thankful, humbly and sincerely thankful for the blessings which it has 
pleased Almighty God to bestow upon me, and endeavour to consider the 
heartrending dispensations with which he has visited me in the death of 
my dear children, as a work of his mercy in detaching me by degrees 
from earthly affections, to fix my mind on that unspeakable happiness to 
which we aspire in a better world. 

St. Petersburgh, (Signed)— A. W. Crichtgn.'' 

zqth March « 
loth Aprtl ^ 



ROSSES OF TARTRAVEN AND KIRKLAND, CADETS OF 

ROSS OF HAWKHEAD. 

According to Douglases Peerage (Wood's edition) the barony of Ross of 
Hawkhead became extinct on the death of William; 13th (otherwise 14th) 
Lord Ross, who died 9th August 1754. This, however, seems to be 
doubtful, as it is said that the last Lord Ross considered William Rosse, 
tacksman of Stobcross, and formerly maltman in Glasgow, to be next in 
succession to the title after himself as heir-male of the family; also 
George, fourth Earl of Glasgow, who was heir of line of the Lords Ross, 
would appear from a letter written by him in 181 5 to have held the same 
opinion. William Rosse's descent is given as follows : — 

John, 'Lord Rosse, killed at Floddcn in 15 13, had a younger son, 
Robert Rosse of Tartrivan. 

L Robert Rosse of Tartrivan had two sons : James of Tartrivan, whose 
line is extinct, and Robert of Kirkland. 

n. Robert Rosse of Kirkland married Janet, daughter of Semple of 
Foulwood, and had a son Andrew. 

in. Andrew Rosse married Margaret, daughter of John Whiteford of 
that Ilk, 1596, and by her had Robert. 

IV. Robert Rosse married Giles, daughter of Cuninghame of Quarleton, 
and had a son Andrew. 

V. Andrew Rosse married Agnes Cochrane, and had Robert 

VI. Robert Rosse married Katherine Hamilton, and had Andrew. 

VII. Mr. Andrew Rosse, Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow, married (9th November 1708) Margaret, daughter of the Rev. 
James Brown of Glasgow, and had with other issue the above-named 
William Rosse. Mr. Andrew Rosse died, June 1749. 

VIII. William Rosse of Donaldshill and Clayslop and tacksman of 
Stobcross, baptized 13th November 1712 {Glasgow Registers)^ married, 
7th August 1754, Rebecca, daughter of John Gray of Dalmarnock, but 
died s. p, 25th or 26th May 1775. He had at least six brothers and three 
sisters: — Robert, mentioned i6th June 1731 {Renfrewshire Sasines, vol. 
viii., fol. 424), apparently died a young man ; James, baptized nth March 
171 1 {Glasgow Registers), died November 1732 {Glasgow Record of 
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Mortality)^ probably the James Rosse who was (in 1723) after trials 
appointed to enjoy the emoluments of Brown's Bursary as being Colonel 
David Brown's relation {Deeds instituting Bursaries in the College of 
Glasgow^ p. 131) ; Andrew, a merchant in Virginia, who died there, 9th June 
1752 {Scots Magazine^ vol. xiv., p. 365); George, baptized 27th February 
1 7 15 (Glasgow Registers)^ probably the George Rosse, Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow, 1735 *o 1754, who died 26th 
August 1754 {Glasgow Graduates) y Patrick, baptized 14th December 
1 7 18 {Glasgow Registers); Mr John, the youngest son {Glasgow Gradu- 
ates), minister in America, alive in 1775 ; Isobel, baptized 12th February, 
1 721 {Glasgow Registers) y died unmarried, 26th June 1793 {Scots Magazine, 
vol. Iv., p. 361); Katherine, died young, buried 17th October, 1723 
{Glasgow Record of Mortality) ; and Margaret, baptized 5 th November 
1724 {Glasgow Registers). Mr. John Rosse had a son Andrew who died 
in 1776. There was also a William Rosse in America, described as heir- 
at-law to William Rosse, the tacksman of Stobcross, but it does not 
appear whose son he was. 

No proofs are given in support of the pedigree of Professor Andrew 
Rosse. In Crawfurd's History of Renfrewshire (Robertson's edition, p. 
516) two younger sons of John Lord Ross (killed at Flodden) are men- 
tioned, namely Thomas and Andrew, but no Robert nor the Randolph 
Ross claimed by the Rosses of Dalton as their ancestor. It seems more 
probable that the Rosses of Tartraven were descended from John Ross, 
younger son of Ninian Lord Ross, to whom parts of Tartraven were 
assigned. He is probably identical with * Johne Ros of Tartrevane,' who 
was one of the curators of Robert Lord Ross in 1585 {Reg, F, C, Scot,, 
vol. iii., p. 738). In 1600 are mentioned * James Ros in the North 
Mains of Tortrevin (Nuik),' * James Ros of Nuke,' and * James Ross of 
Tortrevin,' all apparently the same person {Reg, P, C, Scot,, vol. vi., pp. 
659, 667, 668); in 1605 * James Ros of the Nuke for Robert Ros his 
brother' {Reg, P, C, Scot,, vol. vii., p. 603); and in 1613 and 1622 
* James Ross of Tortrevin' {Reg. P. C, Scot., vol. x., p. 146, and xiii., p. 
72). The family seems to have ended in an heiress as Andrew Ross of 
Neuck, who was dead before 25th July 1693, was succeeded by a 
daughter, Joanna, wife of John Ross {Inquis, Gen, 7386). 

In 1602, Jean Sempill, relict of Robert Ros is mentioned as occupier 
of a four merk land, the Kirkland of Renfrew {Reg, Mag, Sig,, 1593- 1608, 
No. 1279). 

Crawfurd's account of the Rosses of Kirkland {History of Renfrewshire, 
Robertson's edition, p. 64), is that they were descended from Tartrivan, 
an old cadet of Hawkhead, and that they intermarried with Semple of 
Fulwood, Whiteford of that Ilk, and Cuninghame of Quarreltoun, also 
that Robert Ross, Portioner of Kirkland, married a daughter of Major 
Alexander Hamilton of Forehouse, his eldest son being Mr. Andrew Ross, 
now [17 10] Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 

A. W. G. B. 



THE SONS OF MALISE GRAHAM, EARL OF MENTEITH. 

In a query headed *John Graham of Kilbride,' in the Scottish 
Antiquary for April, Mr. R. Barclay Allardice asks — * Is it certain that 
VOL. XIII. — NO. xux. B 
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the second John, son of Malise, was legitimate?' This question 
suggests several interesting points for discussion, and I intend to deal with 
them in the present article ; but as the writer of the original contribution 
on * John Graham of Kilbride/ to which personage Mr. Barclay Allardice 
also refers, I should like, in the first place, to make a final remark or two 
in connection with *Sir John with the Bright Sword.' The proposition I 
submitted was that the late Sir W. Fraser erred (in common with the 
peerage writers) in calling John Graham of Kilbride the second son of 
Earl Malise, and that there was no evidence to support his deduction 
from the succession of Alexander, son of Patrick Graham, as heir to his 
grandfather, that this John Graham left no male issue. I endeavoured to 
show that the evidence available pointed all the other way — that John 
Graham of Kilbride was alive after his brother Patrick had been declared 
heir to the earldom of Menteith, and that therefore he must have been 
a younger son of Earl Malise. I was met with the objection that the 
Earl had another son named John, and that there could not be two 
legitimate brothers of the same Christian name alive at the same time. 
The weakness of this objection has been shown not only by my- 
self, but still more conclusively by the editor, whose article on * Brothers 
with the same Christian Name ' may be regarded as settling the question. 
Readers who are interested in this subject may be referred for additional 
instances to the new volume (v.) of Mr. R. Renwick's Protocols of the 
Town Clerks of Glasgow^ p. 68, and to Notes and Queries^ First Series, 
vol. X. pp. 432, 513. The contemporary existence of another John Graham, 
although a legitimate son of Earl Malise, could not affect my argument 
as to the survival of the Laird of Kilbride. I have to thank Mr. Barclay 
Allardice for his confirmation of my suggestion that the insertion of the 
words *& Are' after *John Graham, ye sone,' in the minutes of the 
Lords of Council, 24th June 1492, was very probably a clerical mistake. 
Even if John Graham of Kilbride had predeceased his brother Patrick, 
which is not certain. Sir W. Eraser's assertion of the fact cannot be 
accepted as proof that he died without male issue. Recent research (stimu- 
lated, perhaps, by the latest claim to the Earldom of Menteith) has, on the 
whole, tended to confirm the old pedigrees which have been attacked in 
the mterest of the new claimant, and it remains matter for surprise that 
the author of the Red Book of Menteith, with the materials at his command, 
should have so summarily cut off the traditional progenitor of the 
Grahams of Gartmore, simply because he did not fit in with the erroneous 
supposition of the pedigree writers that John Graham of Kilbride was Earl 
Malise's second son. Placed in his proper position of third son, all 
difficulty vanishes, and the Gartmore descent given by Craufurd in his 
Peerage is rendered provable by legal evidence. 

Now as to the second John Graham, son of Earl Malise. * Why,' asks 
Mr. Barclay Allardice, * are he and his brother Walter described as "'sones 
carnall" in the renunciation of 25th February 1494?' I am afraid we 
can do no more than speculate as to the reasons for this description. A 
few dates are at least interesting. We now know that Lady Jonet, Earl 
Malise's first wife, was alive on 23rd October 1476. Of this fact Sir W. 
Fraser was as ignorant as he was of the Countess of Menteith's Christian 
name. We also know that John and Walter, the Earl's two sons by his 
second wife, were underage at the date of their renunciation of certain land? 
and were of full age five years later. Even on the not unlikely suppositiori 
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that they were twins, in order to the attainment of their majority in 1499, 
their father's marriage with Countess Marion must have taken place in 
1477, the year after his first wife is found to be alive. But there is 
nothing to show that they were not twenty-one before 1499, and in any 
case the margin is so narrow that it might be plausibly enough argued 
they were conceived, if not actually born, before the death of Countess 
Jonet. The peculiar terms of the renunciation would seem to show that 
their position was not beyond question. Not only are they described as 
* sones carnall ' of Earl Malise, but it is set forth that they resign the lands 
gifted to them by their father, * for the avoidance of much apparent trouble 
and vexation.' Sir W. Fraser has not thought it necessary to give the text 
of this instrument of resignation, and he omits the word *carnair in his 
summary of the deed, for what reason it is impossible to say. But it is 
clear enough that Earl Alexander considered that he had a legal right to 
the lands gifted to his uncles by his grandfather, Earl Malise, and it is 
not improbable that they agreed to resign them because they could not 
establish their legitimacy. In no deed that I am aware of are they 
designed * lawful sons ' of Earl Malise, and it is noteworthy that in a 
charter confirming a letter of assignation by Countess Marion, dated 
28th April 1530, shortly before her death, to the three sons of Walter, of 
her lands in the earldom, they are simply described as her * assigns,' or 
assignees. This charter, which is to be found in the Register of the Great 
Seal (15 13-1546, No. 960), is unaccountably omitted from the Menteith 
Book. Another curious circumstance is the dispute which occurred in 
1 49 1 between Countess Marion and Earl Alexander's bailie. The latter 
had held a court on the Countess's lands of Samchalze and others, gifted 
to her by Earl Malise, and although the Lords Auditors sustained the 
charters produced in favour of the Countess, there can be little doubt that 
Walter Buchanan, the bailie in question, would not have ventured to 
exercise feudal authority on these lands if there had been no doubt as to 
Countess Marion's legal rights. As prolocutor for the earl, he protested 
against the decision of the Lords Auditors that it should not prejudice 
Earl Alexander in his inheritance. 

On the other hand, there are difficulties in regard to the interpretation 
of * sones carnall,' as applied to John and Walter Graham, which cannot 
be ignored. Riddell, a high authority on consistorial law, cites the case 
of John Hamilton of Broomhill, 'natural son ' of James, Lord Hamilton, 
who is retrospectively described * carneuale' in a Session process in 1541, 
as showing that * carnal' has been used to denote bastardy {Scottish 
Peerages, ii. 836, note). But it is probable that * carnal ' was also used in 
old charters in the sense of genuine, />. of the same blood. Ducange gives 
carnalis this meaning, and in illustration we have carnalis f rater 2S\d. filius 
carnalis. Riddell supplies an instance which he confesses himself unable 
to explain {op. cit., i. 450 note). It is that of the brothers Patrick and 
Alexander Chene {anno 1515) who are styled /m/r^j carnales, although the 
legitimacy of Patrick at least is very probable. In the case of the 
Grahams, if they were begotten during the lifetime of Earl Malise's first 
wife, then they were spurii — the offspring of adulterers who could not be 
legitimised by the subsequent marriage of their parents, which marriage, 
indeed, was prohibited by the common law. The fact that the Earl 
married the mother of John and Walter Graham must therefore be taken 
as evidence that they were not the fruit of illicit intercourse before 
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Countess Jonet's death, and if they were procreated after that event, and 
before marriage, then they came within the rule of legitimation per 
subsequens matrimonium. The I^ords Auditors, in upholding the validity 
of Earl Malise*s gifts of lands to Countess Marion, must have held her 
union with the Earl to have been legal, and consequently her children, 
whether born before or after marriage, cannot be considered as illegiti- 
mate. It is not improbable that the term * sones carnall * means nothing 
more in this case than that the two children were procreated or bom 
previous to the marriage of their parents. I admit, however, that it is rather 
a nice point, and will be glad if any further light can be thrown upon it. 

Has Mr. Barclay Allardice considered the results of inferring illegiti- 
macy from the term * carnal ' as applied to Walter Graham ? Along with 
the Grahams of Boquhapple, Soyoch, Wester Torrie, Calziemuck, etc., 
the Grahams of Leitchtown, to which branch we owe the most recent 
claimant to the Earldom of Menteith, would have to be content with an 
ancestor who could not transmit any legal title either to family honours or 
estates. B. 



BROTHERS WITH THE SAME CHRISTIAN NAME. 

(Vol. xii. p. 1 68). 

In concluding the interesting note on this subject at the above reference, 
the writer remarks that *many other instances could be obtained with 
comparatively little trouble from our own Records.' The two following 
occur in Ren wick's Abstracts of Protocols of the Town Clerks of Glasgow 
vol. V. *John Woddrop senior, son of q. [/>. the deceased] Thomas 
Woddrop junior in Dalmarnok, renounced all right of possession and 
rental which he had to the 17s. land, old extent in Dalbeth, in the Barony 
of Glasgow, in favour of John Woddrop Junior, his brother german.' (No. 
1497). 'Thomas Hutchinsoun in Lamhill and Thomas Hutchinsoun 
his brother german acknowledged that they had received from John 
Mayne in Conflat etc' (No. 1554). The former of these two Protocols 
is dated i8th May 1564 and the latter 13th April 1567, and it is interest- 
ing to note that * Thomas Hutchinsoun in Lamhill' is believed, as Mr. 
Ren wick informs us, to have been the father of the founders of 
Hucheson's Hospital in the City of Glasgow. J. E. 

It might have been mentioned in the note under the above heading in 
the last number of the Magazine that King James iv., b, 1473, ^- 'S'S* 
had a brother-german of the same name — James, b. 1476, d. 1503 — he 
who became Marquis of Ormond, 1476, Duke of Ross, 1488, and Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, 1497. Robert, Duke of Albany, second son of 
Robert 11., married twice. In his first family he had a Margaret who 
married Sir John Swinton, and an Isabella who married the Earl of Ross. 
In his second family he had a Margaret who married John, Lord of the 
Isles, and an Isabella who married the Earl of Douglas. Robert 11., who 
married twice, had a surviving son by each marriage, whom he called 
Walter. Ed. 
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OLD SCOTS BANK-NOTES {Continued). 

Stirling Banks. 

Stirling has given birth to two banks — The Stirling Banking Company 
founded, according to Mr. Kerr {Banking App. d.) in 1777, and the 
Merchant Banking Company of Stirling, or Stirling Merchant Bank 
Company founded in 1784. Mr. W. B. Cook of Stirling has favoured us 
with a copy of some ms. notes on these banks made by the late Mr. James 
Shirra of that town, author of a well-known pamphlet on Cowane^s 
Hospital. *The Stirling Banking Company,' says Mr. Shirra, 'consisting 
only of some seven partners, began in 1779 [1777] at the corner of Broad 
Street and St. Mary's Wynd — hence *The Corner Bank.* It opened a 
branch in Alloa in September and another in Falkirk in November 1825. 
It is said its original capital did not amount to ;^3o,ooo, yet it discounted 
bills to the annual amount as here noted : — 



1781. ;^i63,i82 16 5 

1793- 223,142 12 II 

1 80 1. 336,000 12 4 

1811. 821,151 8 10 



1 81 5. ;^699,o85 2 o 

1817. 670,418 II I 

1820. 1,194,989 19 4 

1825. 1,008,284 18 6 



The bank suspended payment in July 1826, and Alexander Smith of 
Glassingall was chosen trustee. The liabilities amounted to ;^23i,ooo 
and the assets, including the private property of the partners, were 
;^26 1,000. It was wound up by paying 20s. per j[^ less interest* 

The accompanying illustration representing the One Pound note of this 
bank is taken by the kind permission of the Rev. William Paul, Dollar, 
from an unsigned specimen copy which was exhibited to the Collector of 
Stamp Duty in 181 1. 

Shortly after the foundation of the Stirling Banking Company a rival 
to it appeared under the name of the Stirling Merchant Bank Company, 
or the Merchant Banking Company of Stirling. Mr. Shirra's note on 
this bank is as follows : — 

'The Merchant Banking Company, nicknamed by the Edinburgh 
financiers "The Black in the West" from its dubious character, was 
established about 1790 [1784]. It never attained any rank comparatively 
as a Bank of Deposit, but speculated pretty extensively in discounting 
bills principally to graziers and agriculturists. The direful year of 18 14 
became fatal to its existence. It suspended payment and was wound up, 
paying, however, 20s. per J[,. John Campbell, W.S., of Carbrook, and 
James Thomson, junior, merchant in Stirling were the most prominent 
shareholders, and it was sometimes spoken of as Campbell, Thomson and 
Co.'s Bank.' 

This bank did not altogether belie its nickname. John Belch, its 
Stirling manager, obtained a sequestration of the bank in 1805, but the 
shareholders denounced it as a part of a fraudulent scheme of a gang to 
appropriate the assets of the bank. Andrew Belch, the Glasgow branch 
manager, fled the country, but was arrested in London. Much litigation 
ensued between James Dundas, the trustee in the sequestration, and the 
debtors of the bank, with varying success, before the bank's affairs were 
finally wound up. 

The Merchant Bank dealt niainlv, if not enlirelv, in Guinea Notes. 
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some capital on which he traded by discounting bills of no great sums to 
his needy nL-ighbours who had not courage enough to enter the "sweating- 
rooms" of the "big concerns." Patie died by his own hand in 1798, 
though his affairs were found correct and ample funds left. His son John 
took up the business in a more ostensible way than his father. He, how- 
ever, about 1806, made a moonlight flitting and his creditors made a 
pursuit. At Falkirk they found a cart loaded with his stuff which was 
seized and brought hack. John himself escaped and eventually reached 
London, where for some time after he attended 'Change. His effects left 
in Stirling realised sufficient to satisfy his creditors and justice declined to 
pursue the fugitive. 
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'John Thomson, Merchant and Manufacturer, was properly not a 
banker. The decrees of Napoleon at Berlin and Milan were intended to 
cripple the industry of Britain. They did not do so, but materially 
affected its commerce. Specie began to get scarce, and, in proportion to 
its scarceness, so increased the paper currency that many private in- 
dividuals, such as manufacturers and managers of comjjanies, issued on 
their own obligations. John was a carpet manufacturer, and was one who 
adopted the expedient in Stirling. He issued notes of the value of Five 
Shillings, for four of which he obligated himself to pay 20s., or One Pound. 
He did not undertake to cash one, two, or even three of them when 
presented ; four was the stipulated number. Being the son of a banker, a 
reputed opulent shareholder of " The Corner Bank," his credit was never 
doubted. His notes were found convenient for change, and " The House 
that Jack Built" was as potent as a ss. piece with the impress of Majesty 
on it. John had erected a house in Allan Park, deemed aristocratic 
enough for his origin, and he got engraved on his ''Promise to Pay," a 
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vignette of his said residence, hence the designation of his paper money. 
VVhen specie became more abundant, after the Peace, the conventional 
\5ic\ ceased. 

*The Stirlingshire Banking Company.— About the end of 183 1, some 
prehminary action took place to form a company with the above designa- 
tion, but ere initiation had well begun a branch of the National was 
opened and the scheme was laid aside.' 



JOSEPH HUME AND AN ACADEMIC REBELLION. 

The spirit of unrest was abroad in the third decade of this century. 
The great battle was being fought which resulted in the Reform Act. The 
University reformer was no less active than his political contemporary. 
Everywhere there was evident a desire to abolish ancient abuses, a desire 
all the stronger because the great shock of the French Revolution had cut 
short the efforts made by a preceding generation in the same direction, 
and had given a new lease of life to many anachronisms in this country. 
It was small wonder that the contagion should spread to the students of 
the Scottish Universities. The days were gone when Jacobite enthusiasm 
formed the obvious outlet for their energy, when they could seize the 
College Hall and make speeches in bad Latin and worse Greek in favour 
of King James, and sharpen their wits by sarcastic comments upon the 
Hanoverian generals, or when they could, at the College gate, commit 
* the Duke of Brunswick in effigie to the flames, burning a picture which 
they called the picture of the Duke of Brunswick.' The times had grown 
too quiet even for the rescue of a prisoner from the city gaol. Where, then, 
could they find that excitement which was denied them by a too prosaic 
age, which did not agree with Mr. Gilbert, that * youth must have its fling ' ? 
Clearly, there was nothing for it but to enter upon an agitation for reform. 
The trend of feeling can be quite easily discerned in all the Universi- 
ties, but the most interesting of its results is to be found in the younger of 
the two Aberdeen Universities (then separate institutions). The students 
of Marischal College were fortunate in finding the machinery of revolution 
ready to their hand, and in securing as their spokesman one of the best- 
known politicians of the day, a man who is unquestionably an outstanding 
figure in the Reform Era, and who is, somewhat undeservedly, passing 
out of popular recollection to-day, even in the North, where, as member 
for the Montrose Burghs, he was as well known as in St. Stephen's. The 
constitution of the Scottish Universities had always provided for the 
election of the Rector by all the members of the University, in accordance 
with the normal mediaeval custom. In some instances, this arrangement 
had fallen into desuetude, and the Rector was appointed by the Senatus. 
In such cases he did not regard himself — as the modern Lord Rector is 
regarded — as the special representative of the undergraduates. But, in 
Marischal College, the form of undergraduate election had been main- 
tained, but only as a form. The mediaeval method of election was in use ; 
the students were divided into four * nations,' according to their place of 
birth ; the nations elected procurators who voted for the Rector. It is 
the system still employed in Aberdeen and in Glasgow. Up to the year 
1823, the procurators had been appointed without any instructions from 
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their constituents, and they simply voted for a Rector suggested to them 
by the Senatus. It was the merest pretence of popular election. While 
less fortunate undergraduates were attempting to win back their lost 
privilege, it recurred to the Marischal College students to make the existing 
form a reality, and to elect a Rector who should be a terror to the Senatus 
and a praise to his constituents. It was impossible to find a more suitable 
candidate for so peculiar a position than Mr. Joseph Hume, for that ad- 
vanced politician was held in horror and detestation by all supporters of 
the status quo. 

The idea of so bold a step on the part of the undergraduates had an effect 
upon the Senatus somewhat similar to that which the magistrate's famous 
remark had upon Mr. Bumble. * A moral revolution ! ' The students 
who belonged to the city and immediate neighbourhood of Aberdeen were, 
perhaps naturally, the foremost in the fray. In the election of 1823, the 
Mar nation, which was composed of Aberdonians, sent up a procurator to 
vote for Mr. Hume. The other three nations stood more in awe of the 
Senatus, and voted for the official candidate, tW Earl iKrFife. But, in 

1824, after a contest of unexampled excitement, Mr. Hume became Rector. 
Here the matter might have ended, but the curious part of the story is yet 
to come. The undergraduates had got a Rector, but they had not got a 
grievance ! They had made merely a fruitless exhibition of their power ; 
their Rector was ready to right their wrongs, and they had no wrongs to 
right. Just at that moment the Senatus supplied the deficiency. Up to 

1825, the Degree of Master of Arts had been given, as in other Universr- 
ties, without any real examination. Any actual tests had long ago been 
dispensed with. The system actually used in Marischal College 
had been invented by James Beattie, now almost forgotten as 
an opponent of David Hume's philosophy, but still remembered 
as the author of the Minstrel, and in the literary history of the end 
of last century. It was remarkably simple. The day before the 
* laureation,' the Professor of Moral Philosophy dictated to the 
candidates a set of questions and answers, which they gravely repeated 
next day. But now the spirit of reform seized the authorities, and they 
insisted upon an actual examination. This could not, in itself, be 
reasonably called a grievance, nor could the authority of the Rector be 
invoked to protect them from this professorial *tit-for-tat.* But no one 
knew what might happen, and, Joseph Hume was promptly re-elected 
when his first term of office ended in March 1825. The first examinations 
were held in the following April, and five candidates * could not answer 
the simplest question,' and were, therefore, prohibited from graduating. 
As no undergraduate protest had been made when the examinations 
were announced, it was difficult to find any ground for objection now. 
But a bright thought occurred to one of their number, a certain Francis 
Henderson. The professors were not in the habit of lecturing for a full 
hour ; hence, he had been unable to obtain sufficient knowledge to pass 
the examinations. As the fault lay, thus, at the professor's door, he ought 
to have his degree. On this ground he appealed to the Rector. It so 
happened that certain graduates had some grievances against the Senatus, 
with regard to the administration of the Library, and Hume decided to 
hold a Rectorial Court and to investigate into both cases. It was the 
first Court of its kind for many years, and a full record of its proceedings 
has been preserved. We are not here ronrerned with the complaints of 
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the graduates, and the main point in Henderson's case is that it had been 
the custom of all the professors, with one exception, * to absent themselves 
for one quarter of an hour from each meeting, and, as he had paid full 
fees, he considered himself entitled to full attendance.' It is a story 
probably unique in academic history — a distinguished politician holding 
a solemn investigation into so trivial a charge brought by an unsuccessful 
candidate against his examiners. The evidence heard by Hume was not 
less trivial than the charge of unpunctuality, on which the Rector laid 
considerable stress. * He expressed an anxious hope, that the Professors 
would set the example to the Students, by being punctual to their time 
in their own attendance.' The Rector did not come to a finding in 
Henderson's favour, but recommended him to the leniency of the 
Senatus. 

Here, meanwhile, the matter ended. With the best intentions in the 
world, Hume had created a strained relation between professors and 
students. The dignitaries of the College could not soon forget the 
Rector's open reproof, nor was the tactless partisanship of the Rector 
likely to be forgotten in undergraduate circles. A large number of 
students seem to have felt that Hume had transgressed the proprieties, 
for he suffered a hopeless defeat in 1826. His final connection with the 
College was in 1828 when he was again elected. He seized the oppor- 
tunity of writing a public letter to the students, denouncing the Senatus, 
and actually sent it, in the first place, to the Principal, who promptly 
returned it to him. It was afterwards printed, along with some others, 
in which Hume makes further reflections upon the Senatus, while pro- 
fessing to aim at promoting * cordiality and good understanding between 
Professors and Students.' In ordinary circumstances these sparks might 
have resulted in a conflagration. But a Royal Commission was preparing 
a report upon the Universities, and from the Commissioners, now the 
final Court of Appeal, the students could expect no more than justice. A 
few years passed away, and the very name of Hume was unknown to new 
generations of students. His portrait hangs in Marischal College, to keep 
in memory the famous Rectorial Court, all the chief actors in which have 
long since passed away. Hume's influence was far from being entirely 
pernicious, if it was somewhat unwise. He was genuinely interested in 
the welfare of the College. There are still extant letters of his, in which 
he encourages the students to consult him in everything in which they think 
he can help them. He instituted some Rector's prizes during his last 
term of oflSce, and entered into long discussions with individual students 
as to the best way of awarding them. The Rectorial Court itself did a 
large amount of good work. If, as he himself says, he was instrumental 
in securing^ the appointment of the Commission of 1826, for that alone, 
the Universities are greatly in his debt. Although the great Radical is 
now a somewhat shadowy figure to the world at large, this episode in his 
life may be of some interest to those who know only his political achieve- 
ments, and it may throw a side-light upon the conditions of matters 
academic, in Scotland, in the beginning of the century. 

Robert S. Rait. 
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THE ROYAL STANDARD AND THE NATIONAL 

STANDARD. 

Edinburgh presented a curious spectacle the last time it decked itself 
out in bunting — namely, on the 19th of last May. It was the day on 
which the Lord High Commissioner attended the opening of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and it was also the day on which 
the news of Mr. Gladstone's death arrived in the town. In honour of the 
first event the townsmen hoisted all their flags, and some shops and hotels 
flew Royal Standards ; and in respect of the second event a considerable 
number of these flags, including actually two Royal Standards, which 
ought not to have been there at all, were hung half-mast high. Of the 
Great Unions which were flying, a material proportion were upside down, 
which, in loyal citizens unconnected with either of the military services, 
was not wonderful when the Union flags at both the Army and Naval 
Recruiting Offices were in the same position — signals as if of distress for 
want of recruits. On land, where flags are not used as at sea for the purpose 
of signalling or otherwise conveying definite information as to the character 
of the ship or person who flies them, the greatest latitude as to what flag 
is flown is allowed, and much greater latitude than there ought to be. If 
people were aware of the meanings of the flags they see, they would 
conform to good taste, and no new regulations imposed by authority 
would be necessary ; but the ignorance pi'evalent on these subjects is not 
likely to be removed so long as the sources of popular information — the 
writers in the daily press — are not only ignorant themselves but are mis- 
leading in their utterances. The London daily leader-writer is by 
profession what the first Earl Russell is said to have been by temperament 
— ready at a moment^s notice to take command of Her Majesty's fleet, or 
to perform the most difficult surgical operation. Not long ago a leader- 
writer of the Daily Telegraph found it in his day's work to plunge into an 
argument involving a knowledge of heraldry, and he did it. His thesis 
was to smash all arguments for the use of the word Britain instead of 
England. His enemy had pointed to, among other things, the Union 
flag. To this the leader-writer replies ; — 

* As for the argument derived from the Union Jack, it really cuts the 
other way. The Jack is a blue flag, with three united crosses extending 
to its extreme edges, the first being St. George's, red on white; the 
second, St. Andrew's, white on blue ; and the third, St. Patrick's, red 
on white. There is nothing referring to "gallant little Wales," either on 
the field of that noble emblem of unity or upon the Royal Standard, 
which has three red quarters and one blue quarter, the first and third 
containing the leopard-lions, the second the Thistle of Scotland, and the 
fourth the Harp of Ireland. Just as the blue ground of the Jack contains 
and comprehends all the separate symbols, just as the blue quarter of the 
Standard may equally represent the Empire of the Waves, which shuts all 
the parts of the Realm in together — so the great and glorious word England 
combines the greatness and the glory of each division of the Kingdom, 
and is the right name.' 

The first observations that occur to one after reading such an account 
of these two flags are that the blunders in the description of the Royal 
Standard are the result of singular ignorance of the facts. The writer 
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says that the Standard has three red quarters, while it has only two — the 
Scots quarter is yellow. He speaks of the leopard-lions of England, 
although heraldic leopards and lions are as distinct from each other as are 
the real leopards and lions which he may see in the Zoo. Then he puts 
them in the first and third quarters, whereas they are in the first and fourth. 
In the second quarter he places the * Thistle of Scotland ' instead of the 
lion and tressure ; and in the fourth he puts Ireland, which is in the third. 
Without calling in Mr. Sherlock Holmes we may hazard the opinion that 
the Telegraphs leader-writer, who wrote the article in question, is blind. 
We do not blame him, however, but only the newspaper. It has still to 
be remarked that the criticism of the article does not end here. The 
writer falls into another error — that of thinking that, by the aid of a little 
imagination, he can conjure up a meaning in a heraldic device and make 
it symbolic of anything he likes. This is a common error, and is bred of 
the ignorance that, for all he knows, the aforesaid heraldic device already 
means something quite different. 

In heraldry, as in other symbol systems, the symbol must be certain 
or it is nothing. A five-pointed figure on a shield cannot symbolise both 
a spur-rowel and a star at the same time. So the blue field of the Scots 
flag in the present Union flag, and the blue field of the old Leinster coat, 
now the third quarter in the Royal Standard, cannot either of them 
symbolise the connecting medium which is poetically and paradoxically 
said to connect as it separates the various parts of an empire which was 
constructed centuries after the tincture of these fields was adopted in 
order to symbolise something totally different. If we are to say that 
because the field of one quarter of the Royal Standard is blue it repre- 
sents the encircling sea, we may find a loyal symbolism in a long blue 
envelope with a spot of red sealing-wax on it. Look at the old red 
penny stamp. Now look at the old blue twopenny. As the greater includes 
the less, so the blue twopenny symbolises the blue surrounding and 
cementing sea, our * Empire of the Waves,' which is double the size of 
our empire of red earth. 

The history of the flags is after all, perhaps, as valuable as the irre- 
sponsible and untutored imaginings of ephemeral leader-writers. The 
ancient nations of England and Scotland fought under the banners of 
their national patron saints; these were the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew. At the Union between these two countries King James and 
his heraldic advisers had to make a new national flag, and attempted to 
make it according to the principles approved by heralds (Scottish, at least) 
by combining devices rather than by quartering them. The Scottish flag 
had a white saltire on a blue field ; in other words, what, from it, we call a 
St. Andrew's Cross. The English flag consisted of a red cross on a 
white field — that is, a St. George's Cross. The authorities * fimbriated ' the 
English flag — that is, they cut away all the ground of it save a narrow 
border along the edges of the red cross. This they laid upon the Scots 
flag ; and the new device thus constructed was made the Union flag, and 
was used from 1607 till 1800. In 1800 came the Union with Ireland. 
Ireland not having been a nation till it fell into the compressive hands of 
England, had no national flag, but the red saltire on the silver field of the 
Fitzgeralds, Dukes of Leinster, now called St. Patrick's Cross, was 
adopted. It was fimbriated as the Cross of St. George had been ; and 
on the staff end or dexter side of the flag it was placed alongside of, but 
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below, the limbs of the white saltire of St. Andrew. On the * fly * of the 
flag the positions were reversed, and the red saltire with its narrow border 
was placed above the white saltire. The groundwork of the national flag 
is blue, because the groundwork of the flag is the Scotch flag of St. 
Andrew. 

Part of our reason for referring at all to the article which we have quoted 
from is that in it alone the writer falls into all the common mistakes. 
He winds up an eloquent passage by declaring : * The flag of England, 
whether it be for the moment either the Royal Standard or the Union 
Jack, has a colour for all, a corner for all— a blazon never forgotten^ never 
left out of memory or mind.' * A blazon never forgotten ' reminds one of 
the opening sentence of a speech by an Opposition leader in opposing the 
Imperial Titles Bill. He wanted to recall the indelible memories of 
Britain*s great past, and he began : ' We cannot forget — we cannot forget — 

we ' But as he then realised that he had forgotten, he pulled his 

manuscript out of his coat-tail pocket, and read his speech. The error, 
however, which we wish to point out here is the common confusion of the 
Royal Standard with the National Standard. The Royal Standard con- 
tains the personal ensigns-armorial of the Queen, whereas the Great 
Union is the national flag, mi4 which alone the subjects, as such, of the 
realm are entitled to use. Ep. 



THE REGISTERS OF THE GENERAL KIRK-SESSION 

OF EDINBURGH. 

In what is perhaps the earliest existing volume of the Register of the 
General Kirk- Session of Edinburgh, we find under the date 5th October 
1657 that *the Five Sessions thinks fitt that the Thesaurer receive the old 
registers from Mr. Patrick Henrysone, and that none remaine in his hands 
but the present register.' On 7th December following, James Tailyfer, 
Kirk Treasurer, reported that he had received all the Registers from Mr. 
Henryson except the current volume, viz. six volumes of Baptisms and 
Marriages, and seven of the Acts of the Sessions. At the beginning 
of a folio volume of the * Register of the Kirk Session of the north-eist 
parochin of the burgh of Edinburgh belanging to the Colledge Kirk* for 
the years 1626-1638, is written in a late i7ih century hand, the words 
* Turn to the other side of the book for the meetings of the Six Sessions. 
(It is now separated and is marked A).' When Tailyfer received the seven 
volumes, and down to 1662 at least, the General Session was composed of 
only Five Sessions. Between January 1662 and December 1691 there is a 
blank in the Register. The minute of ist December 1691 speaks of the 
sessions as * the Six Sessions.* This title continues till 6th March 1693 
when the title *The Seaven Sessions* is first used. But, according to 
Principal Lee's Extracts about to be quoted, the Sessions were six in 
number, from at least 1643 ^^^^ ^655. Principal Lee makes extracts from 
the Register of the General Sessions, which he prints as Selections from 
[his] Transcripts, in the Appendices to his Lectures on Church History. 
These extracts, here reprinted, are all that the present writer knows of the 
registers from which the Principal takes them, but it is not improbable 
that the books themselves may exist somewhere. 

The earliest volume of minutes of this General Session which we have 
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seen is evidently next in order to the volume quoted from by Dr. Lee. 
It begins with a minute of the meeting of 5th January 1657 and ends 
with one held on 5th August 1699. It is a small quarto volume of 
117 leaves, bound in vellum and entitled on the upper board in ink, over 
a former partly obliterated inscription, * Roll of General Sessions.' There 
is no title within the book ; the first leaf is blank, and the second starts 
straight off with the minute of 5th January 1657. At the end of the 
book are the rolls of the sessions, beginning with the title *The Five 
Sessions for Anno 1657/ Each year is similarly entitled till 1662 (in- 
clusive). Then after the interposition of a blank leaf the rolls begin again, 
* Roll of Seaven Sessions, Anno 1693.' While the sessions are five, each 
has eight elders, and eight deacons, when the sessions are seven in number 
they contain six elders, and six deacons each. Besides all this' there is a 
list containing the names of ministers extending from 1694 to 1700, with 
breaks. This volume is in the custody of the Clerk of the Trinity College 
Kirk Session. 

The records of the General Session are continued from 1700 down to 
the year 1724 in a small leather-covered quarto volume of 366 pages, 
which was bought in an old-book shop by the late Very Rev. Dr. 
Stevenson, and, according to his instructions, was consigned by the 
present writer into the custody of the Edinburgh Presbytery. The 
major part of the volume is occupied with the minutes of meetings. 
There are also * Rolls of the Eight Church Sessions of Edinburgh* from 
1701 to 1722, and a * List of the names of the Kirk Treasurers in Edin- 
burgh/ extending from 1648 to 1754. Sixty-three pages, which had been 
left blank by the Minute and Roll-keepers of the Sessions, have been 
subsequently filled with a comparatively worthless chronicle of the 
weather from November 181 5 till February 1820. It may have been 
kept by the * James Greenfield ' whose name is scribbled upside-down on 
the List of Treasurers. 

The volume which we have mentioned as the earliest which we have 
seen is entitled: — *The Roll of the Sessions fra 5th January 1657 to 
January 1667,' over which is written *Roll of General Sessions.' On a 
modern paper label underneath is * Minute Book | Trinity College 
Church I 5th Jan. 1657 to ist Dec. 1699 I No. 2.* 

It is a small quarto, vellum bound, with remains of cords for tying 
it, and consists of: — 

I leaf blank. 
95 leaves of Minutes of the General Sessions. 
5 leaves blank. 

14 leaves of Roll of Members of Sessions. 
I leaf blank among the above 14 and 
I leaf blank at end of volume. 



117 leaves. 



Principal Leis Extracts. 



^573 (4). — The publication of the Lord's table w* ye examination. 
The said day forsamekle as the ministeris, elders, and deaco[ns, seeing] 
yt the table of the I^rd Jhesus hes not yis lang tyme bipast bene 
niinistratt, and being cairfull yrof hes tho^ gud y*^ ye [same saljbe w* 
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diligence done, God willing, and for yis purpos hes ordanit ye exatnina- 
tiones of ye q'teris sal begyne upoun t[ues]day nixtocum at ij ho" efter- 
nowne, ye names of ye ex[aminators], w* ye places of -examination, as 
followis : ffor the northwest q[uarter], Mr. James Lowsone, minister, and 
w^ him adjoin it Johnne . . . wod, Johnne Freir, eldaris, Andro Symsone 
and Richart Thomsoun, deacones ; ye place of examinatioun to be ye 
Nethar Counsall hous. ffor ye nor*^ east quarter, Johnne Carnis, minister, 
with him adjoynit, W°* Naper, Henry Charterhous, eldaris; Johnn 
Morisone and W"» Mentetht, deacones, ye place of examination ye nether 
tolboutht. ffor ye southest quarter, William Hailaw, minister, with him 
adjoinit Mychaell Chesholme, eldar, Thomas Paterson, and Thomas 

. . ., deacons, ye place of examination to be ye over tolboutht 

South-west q^ter, Johnne Dusye, minister, and w*^ him adjoynit . . . 
Foster, and Patr. Rig, eldairs, James Maisbilon and James . . ., [deajcons 
— ye place of examination to be ye Magdalene . . requstis of ye 
Magistrates to cause ye of** . . . according to ye accus . . . 

1574. Dec. 7. — the s'^ day the kirk ordained ye ministers to signifie ye 
morne to ye brethering ye maner of ye holie Communion, and ye ordor 
yrof. It is tho* guid first to begyne at the haill south syde of ye town, ye 
bell to begin to ryne upon Sonday at fo*" ho" in ye morning, ye sermond 
to begyne at five ho", and ye ministration to begyne at sex and sua to 
continew. Item, the bell of new agane to begin to ring at aucht ho", ye 
sermond to begyn at nyne, and sua to continew. Item, the haill 
communicants to cum in proper person upon Friday next to cum at twa 
ho" afternone, and ressave thair tickets in ye places of examination. 

(The same minute of Dec. 7, 1574, contains the institution of *ane 
general fast w^in ye bur* of Edinbu*^ ' : — ) 

Item, ye Kirk hes thocht guid, foirseand ye greit appeirand plage and 
scourge of pest, &c., w^ ye celebration of ye holy table \to ordain] ane 
pub lict fast and humiliation for the space of aucht dayes, togidder with 
ane ernist invocation and prayer for the assistance of God's Holy Spreit, 
y*- o' sinnes may be pardonit, quairby ye sd appearand scurge may be 
removit, and God's wray*^ pasifiit; ye sd publict fast to begynne upon 
Saturday nixt to cum, at aucht ho" at ewin, and sua to continew qll 
[until] Sonday at six ho" at ewin, yr foud only to be breid and drink, w* 
all kind of sobrietie ; ye sermond to begyne on Saturday at thrie ho" 
efternone, and sua to continew. The Kirk ernestlie requeist ye brethering 
and haill communicantis y yis ordo*" be kepit, &c. 

1629. Jan. 30. — Ordainis intimation to be made ye next Sabbath, 
that the halye Communion is to be celebrate wMn yis bur* ye twa next 
Sabbaths, in all ye four kirks of yis bur*, and y'"fore to desyre all ye 
inhabitants of ye same to repair ilk man to his awin parochin conforme to 
ye accustomit manner. 

Feb. 13. — Forsamekle as Don. Campbell burgess of yis bur*, has been 
of yis lang tyme remarkit not to frequent ye kirk, nor participat of ye 
halie communion, and yrfore suspect of papistrie. After long dealing be 
ye ordinar pastors of ye bur*, ye said Donald has renuncit ye Rornan 
religion, ordanis him to communicat next Sabbath, with certification if he 
fail they will proceed to censure him yrfore, conforme to the laws and 
order of ye Church in such cases. 
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Feb. I, 1643. — Andrew Walker chosen ordiner chirurgeon to the poor, and 

being sworn to be faithful, was ordained to have the ordiner 
stipend for this charge. 
Feb. 10. — Penalties and gifts for the use of the poor — 

Given by Dr. Pont as a voluntary gift, . .100 merks. 

Penalty for Neill Turner and his partie, . . . 16 merks. 
Feb. 15. — Given in by Geo. Stuart, advocat, for not coming 

to the ile, ....... 20 merks. 

Feb. 15. — Given by Col. Hume's lady for private marriage 

with young Craigie, 20 merks. 

Given by Sir John Smyth as a yearlie voluntary gift, 100 merks. 

Given by Mr. Rob*^ Smyth for private marriage, 20 merks. 

Feb. 17. — Given in by the ballyie for Mr. W°* Johnston, . 20 merks. 

Item for his partie, Marie Elliot, .... 5 lib. 8s. 

1643. March 8. — The six sessions ordaines Mr. And. Ramsay, &c., to 
pass to the Council of Edin' on Fryday next, and there to deal earnestlie 
with them for providing help to the ministers in so needful a tyme, not 
only for moe preachers, but also for catechists to instruct the ignorant and 
catechise the people, that the Communion may be more frequentlie celebrat, 

1643. July S- The six sessions ordaines Mr. Geo. Gillespie, min' (with 
two elders) to remonstrat to the Councell that it is thought expedient to 
appoint collections for the poor upon the Saturdays immediately preceding 
the celebration of the Communion, while the people is convening to the 
sermon of preparation, and that according to the common custom 
universally practised through the whole kingdom, lyk as the six sessions 
has approven and consented to the same. 

Sept. 6. — 400 merks given for help to ransom John Schank, mariner, taken 

captive by the Turks. 
Nov. I. — 100 lib. given to the two Hungarian students in the college. 
Dec. 5. — 300 merks to certain considerable persons, etc. 

Apr. 3, 1644. — 1000 Merks to be advanced for the relief of Gilbert Boyd, 
taken captive by the Turks. 
The six sessions ordain the ordinar poor enrolled to be threatened 
if they learn not the grounds of religion, and to be deprived of 
their weeklie pensione if they cannot answer to the Catechise. 
May 9. — By Mr. Luis Stuart and Isbell Geddes, for fornica- 
tion, ........ 2ilib. 6s. 8d. 

By Robert Martin, for his private marriage, . 20 merks. 

Mar. 13, 1645. — Given for W™ Salmond, relapse in fornica- 
tion, 53 1. 6s. 8d. 

Item for Maggie Wauch, that vile pandresse, that 
brought in the said Salmond to Robert Murray's 
house for whoredom, 4 merks. 

The session ordains George Jolie, treasurer, to answer the Mistress 

of the Correction House, 
Mar. 18. — Given in for Tho" Rennie, fornicator with C. Stuart, 40 1. 

Apr. I. — Ordains Alex. Horsbrook to pay to the kirk treasurer 10 thalers^ 

(26 1. 13s. 4d.), for transgressing the solemn fast in suffering 

* A thaler was 4 merks, or 2 1. 13s. 4(3. 
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a cook, y Black, to be hired for dressing a banquet for baptism 

of David Martin's bairn, on Wedensday last. 
Given in by the said David Martin, master of the feast, 3 lib. is. 4d. 

John Black, cook, to pay 2 thalers (5 1. 6s. 8d.). 
Apr. 2. — Given in by Hen. Kinloch, for dispensing with 

the ile, 20 merks. 

Item, by Mr. Thomas Byres, for the ile and private 

marriage, 40 merks. 

May 13. — Margaret Dickson to pay 2 thalers (5 1. 6s. 8d.), for transgressing 

the Lord's-Day, having speets and roasts at the fire in time of 

sermon. 
Thomas Carmichael, for profaning the Lord's-Day, . 4 merks. 

Given in by Mr. J® Eleis, for the ile, 13 1. 6s. 8d. 

(Marked on the margin Dispensation.) 

June 5. — Ja" Brown's wife, for profaning the Lord's-Day, i 1. 6s. 8d. 

Alex. Johnston, for profaning the Lord's-Day, . 24s. 

Daniel Robertson, for profaning the Lord's-Day, 4 merks. 

June 17. — Mr. y Eleis, for private marriage, ... 20 meiks. 

Malcolm Fleming, for some misbehaviour which 

escaped him in presence of the session, 40 merks. 

Apr. 8, 1646. — The six sessions ordain the magistrates to deal with the 
council for repairing the House of Correction. 
The whole ministers, with any three of them, and six elders, to go 
to the council and consult what course shall be most con- 
venient for providing and preparing some public and common 
fabric or houses for receiving and entertaining the whole 
ordinary poor of the city, so that none be suffered to go 
abroad, or be seen begging : But that all that is any ways able 
may be set to industry and labour. 

May 12. — The six sessions elect John Murray to the vacant office of 
ordinar chirurgeon to the poor. — Salary, 150 lib. yearly. 

Sept. 15, 1647. — The six sessions ordains the kirk treasurer to answer the 
masters of St. Paul's Work of the sum of 13s. 4d. weeklie, for 
ilk ane of the ordinar poor that sail be presented and placed 
in that work, by the advice of any of the six sessions. 

Dec. I. — The six sessions ordains all the elders, with their deacons, to 
make ane exact visitation, and to take up a list of all strangers 
and new incomers, and to give every ilk one in particular his 
list to the ballive of the quarter, and try likewise who is their 
landlord, as also what children they have to be put to some 
virtue and manufactorie. 

April 3, 1652. The (south-east) session ordains a motion to be made 
to the six sessions, concerning the celebration of the Communion, which 
is most earnestly desyred. 

6 April 1652 (6 sessions). As concerning the motion made by the 
south-east session anent the celebration of the Communion, it cannot 
convenientlie be celebrate, as is now thought, till there be a lawfull 
judicaterie of the kirk to determine anent the present course of defection 
carried on amongst us against the covenant, and what censure it deserves. 

VOL. XIII. — NO. XLIX. C 
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April^i2, 1655. — The qlk cjay the six sessions being met, the ministers 
did make report that, they had not as yet received the answer of their 
letter written to StfAndrews anent the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
It is appointed that Mr. Mungo Law, minister, and Waller Borthwick, 
elder, and his deacon, shall repair to St. Andrews expresslie to the effect 
that they, receiving an answer from them, may report the same at the next 
meeting of the six sessions. 

7 May. — Mr. Mungo Law reported that he and Walter Borthwick, 
his deacon, had been at St. Andrews, and the answer anent the celebration 
of the Communion was, that though it was fitting that the celebration 
thereof be hastened, they had received certain overtures, for which cause 
the ministers are to-morrow to confer anent them, and they intend to 
confer with the ministers of St. Andrews every Sabbath, and they hope to 
celebrate the Sacrament shortly. 

1 2th June. — The quhilk day it is resolved by the ministers and 6 
sessions concerning the celebration of the Lord's (Supper), that the tyme 
(God willing) sal be upon the last Lord's-day of July, and the first 
Lord's-day. 

From these selections made by the late Principal Lee, it is evident that 
volumes of the Register, ranging from 1573 down to 1655, were extant in 
the present century. We have heard a story of a late session-clerk of the 
city — an official still appointed by the Magistrates and Town Council — 
namely, that he kept a box of old records in a coal-cellar ; and that one 
night, when the door was left open, the box disappeared. Certain it is 
that one volume, which will be mentioned presently, was afterwards found 
exposed for sale in a book-shop. 

The volume in possession of Trinity College Kirk-Session, 

[The First Minute.J 

5th Jan. 1657. — The quhilk day the Five Sessions with the Magistrates 
being conveined after incalling on God, and the Roll of the several 
Elderships being- punctuallie called over did orderlie proceed in nomi- 
nating the persons underwritten to be on the list for to succeed James 
Davidsone in the oflftce of Kirk Thesaurar for the ensueing yeere, viz. 
[here follow seven names], and having heard all their excuses, they were 
removed, and the Sessions be pluralitie of votes did nominat and elect 
out of their foresaid list James Taillifeir to be Kirk Thesaurar, which 
office he accepting did give his oath defideli administratione. 

The Sessions recommends to the severall Deacons in the Respective 
bounds to be most carefull to rectifie the Roll of the monethlie contribu- 
tion for the poor, and have them weeded with all convenient diligence. 

[Second Minute.] 

2nd Feb. 1657. — The quhilk day the Five Sessions. . . . Item, appoints 
everie Deacon distributer to wayt on the first day of everie moneth, accord- 
ing to former custome, in the ordinarie place, and whalsomever persones 
comes not the first or second moneth to pay their contribution to the poore, 
then, and in that case, the Deacon, or Deacones, are to go thorow their 
Respective bounds and demand the contribution for thrie moneths 
together. 
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Item, appoints that everie particular Session visit their poor and take 
notice of their present condition, and try who are burges bairnes and who 
not and what relation they have to the towne; 

Item [a committee to consult with Magistrates], anent the gitting of 
money to pay the deacons, and upon the convenientest way for keeping 
the streets on the Lord^s Day. 

Finds it conduciable for the behove of the poore that every Session 
shall take up a roll of honest and creditable men to collect at the Kirk 
doors both Sabbaths and week days. 

[To these extracts we now proceed to add abbreviated notes of the 
matters which seem to be of most interest in this and subsequent meetings 
of the Sessions.] 

A committee to visit St. Paul's Work and the Correction House. 

The Treasurer to get copy of act in favour of poor which provides for 
exacting money from persons marrying privately and at extraordinary times 
of day. 

2nd March 1657. — A committee to meet the Hammermen of Mag- 
dalen's Chappell anent the ringing of their Bell, and to try what allowance 
they require for the same in the yeer. Appoints the Treasurer to pay 
them bygones. 

Renewed that in every parish a roll of honest men be enrolled for 
collecting at the Kirk doors for the good of the poor. 

6th Aprilis 1657. — The Hammermen of Magdalen's Chappell wold 
hear of no agriement nor condition until they were payed for the tyme 
bygane. Payment appointed to be made. 

It is ordained that no Inglish souldiers name be taken up to be pro- 
claimed for marriage without a warrand from the minister of the parosh 
where the woman dwells to Mr. Patrick Henrysone for that effect. And 
the Sessiones leaves it to the Bailyies to advise with the English officers 
whose testimoniall the ministers shal receive for their warrand. . . . 

The first Bell shall ring at half-hour to seven hours on the week dayes, 
the second Bell at seven hours, and the third Bell at a quarter of ane hour 
after seven hours, that the sermon may begin at least half-hour to eight 
and to dissolve before or at nyne hours. 

It is recommended that every particular Session find out some Boyes 
for Panic's Work. 

nth May 1657. — An Act of 23rd Jan. 1655 anent harbouring of 
extraordinary poor referred to. . . . The Five Sessiones ordaines Mr. 
Patrick Hendersone to observe in all tymes coming the Act formerly 
made anent Bannes matrimoniall of Inggleshmen. 

. . . The Five Sessions hath referred it to the reverend ministers to 
meet amongst themselves y* they may consult anent the fittest tyme for 
the Celebration of the holy Communion, and to report. 

ist June 1657.— Reported — the baillies refuse to pay the Hammer- 
men their bygones, but that it should be continued to the meeting of the 
Committee for the Burnt Houses. 

Memorandum to Presbytery anent Students to preach in Common 
Hall, etc., at Communion tymes. 

6th July i6s7.--The blasphemous tenets of the Quaikers likely to 
bring a judgement. 
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Resolved to speak to the Council anent the Grayfriars Kirk yard. 
Shamefully abused, and made little better than a Jaques. 

Resolved to enquire whq got tickets and did not communicate. 

Committee to visit the prisoners in the Abbay and report to the Pres- 
bytery next Wadnsday that a course may be taken anent their supply, 
they being as they professes — ready to starve. Poor Scholars are to be 
maintaind on the poor's money. 

3rd Aug. 1657. — The Council intimates that it will consider the Gray- 
friars Yard Question, but the English Officers should be got to restrain 
their soldiers. 

7th Sept. — Reported that there are bickerings in the streets in time 
of Sermon. 

The Kirk Treasurer is reminded to pay the Precentors and Beddells 
their Gratuities. 

5th Oct. 1657. — The Five Sessions thinks fitt that the Thesaurer 
receive the old registers from Mr. Patrick Henrysone, and that none 
remaine in his hands but the present register. ... 

The ist Bell is to begin to ring to sermon at 7 hours in the morning, 
the 2nd at half eight, the last at eight, to continue till the equinoctiall of 
nth March. 

9th Nov. 1657. — Mr. Pat^ Henrysone to deliver to Jas. Tailyefeir, 
Thesaurar, all the old registers of Baptisme and Marriage exceptand the 
present register that he has now in hand, which he promises to do. • 

(Rubric) * 2000 merks left be the Ladie Yester ' (Minute deleted but 
legible). 

Reported that there are abuses in Tolbooth Prison. 

7th Dec. — Anent Registers — James Tailyfer, Kirk Treasurer, reported 
that he had received all the Registers of the Kirk from Mr. P. Henrysone 
except the current volume, viz. six books of Baptisms and Marriages, and 
seven of the Acts of the Session. 

Resolved to speak to the Magistrates that the annual rent of Lady 
Yester's fund may be distributed according to the will of the Testator. 

It is appointed that the new elders and deacons be admitted the last 
Sabbath of December instant. . . . 

The treasurer appointed to pay the poore students in the Colledge 
their weekly allowance conform to the Act of the ii of May last by past. 

[6th July?] 

4th Jan. 1658. — (Rubrics) Sabbath. Quakers. Poore. Young boys 
on streets. Beggars. Privat Marriages. 

ist Feb. 1658. — Reported by the Brethren of the Ministrie That the 
Presbyterie has appointed that none that dwells without Edinburgh be 
married within the said town without a testimoniall from the place where 
they dwell that they are thrice lawfully proclaimed, nor none dwelling 
within the said toun be maried out of the toun without a testimoniall that 
they were thrice lawfully proclaimed as said is. Item it is appointed that 
none gane the benefits of mariage except they be proclamed in the Paroch 
Kirk where they dwell (viz.) in this Burgh neither Scots nor English. 

ist March 1658. — A Committee appointed to go into the accounts of 
the Hospitall at Leith Wynd foot. 
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5 th April 1658. — A Committee appointed to joyn with the magistrates 
that a course may be taken for curing the mad people. 

nth May 1658. — That a man be provided to cure them, and that a 
house and other accommodation may be provided for them. 

7th June 1658. — (Session convened as usual, *with the magistrates.*) 
Compeired Mr. Archibald Camron and produced ane Act of Councell, 
daited 14 Augusti 1657, beiring that the said Councell had admitted 
the said Mr. Archibald Camron to be assistant to Mr. Patrick Henrysone 
their old servant (disabled be age and infermities) in keeping the Register 
of Baptisme and Mariage, reserving to the said Councell power to modifie 
the said Mr. A. C. his fie after the said Mr. Patrick his decease, and that 
during the said Councell's pleasure, the Five Sessions approves the said 
Act, etc.,. which place and office the said Mr. Archd. accepted and gave 
his oath, de fideli administratione^ as formerly he had done before the 
Council. 

1 2th July 1658. — The Session thinks it expedient to have a church 
door collection for the poore and to pay the deacons their last year's 
money. 

2nd Aug. 1658. — List of Collections : — 

For the North-west and North Sessione, J[^i i o scots 
For the North-east, 112 

In the South-east, 1 20 

For the South, 90 

For the South-west, 1 90 

6th Sept. 1658. — Robert Sandilands, Baillie, reported that Wm. Paule, 
one of the Quakers, was keeped thrie days in prisone. Neverthelesse 
of all his punishment he did keepe his meetings. And Mr. Thomas Gawen 
reported that Wm. Paule had thrie meeting in the weik. The baillie 
promesed to send for Alexr. Leslie, landlord to Wm. Paule, apd speike 
to him . . . the presbytery on being asked to take course with them 
had referred them to the magistrate. 

The elders are appointed to ascertain what English souldiers stay in 
their quarters in time of sermon unnecessarie, and withholds the servants 
in the house by their not coming out, and what Scotts people bydes in 
their house unnecessarie . . . the names of the souldiers to be referred 
to the commanders, and the Scots to the Sessione of their bounds. 

nth Oct. 1658. — The Session recommends the magistrates to speik 
to the English officers for restraining their souldiers to fire their muskets 
(as they have frequently done this while bygane in the West Bow, it 
being dangerous for fire in that place) and likewise on the Sabbath Day. 
[This recommendation is deleted by cross lines]. 

Appointed that the first bell for the week-day sermon during this 
winter rings at 7 a.m. 

Recommend to the magistrates to take some course whereby beasts 
may be keeped out of the Grayfriars Kirkyard, viz., sheep and neat. 
[This recommendation deleted similarly to former]. 

7th February 1659. — Reference to a collection made for building ane 
brig at Spindleford. 

7th March 1659. — Rubrics — Quaikers. Swearers. Sturdie Beggars. 
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5th September 1659. — Committee on division of money collected for 
sufferers by late fire in Stevenlawes Close ; and toward the Ransome of 
a poor captive taken by the Turks. 

6th Feb. 1660. — Town Council get an indemnity for N.-W. and N^ 
Kirk Sessions for diverting money collected for Protestants of Polland, to 
the numerous and indigent poor of this burgh. 

19th March 1660. — The Sessiones being met with the magistrates to 
consider the plantation of the places now vacant through the deceisse and 
lamentable loss of two of our faithful pastours, Mr. Mungo Law and 
Mr. Hew M'Kaill, did unanimously agree ... to adhere to the Act of 
the Commission of the Generall Assemblig anent the transporting of 
Mr. James Ferguson, minister, from Kilwinning to this Burgh, and to 
present the call formerly given him which hath been delayed. . . . 

2nd July 1660. — A Committee appointed to join with delegates of 
Town Council in order that if Mr. James Sharp, minister at Carrill, shall 
returne from London before the next Meeting of Session, they speak with 
him anent his transportation from Carill to this citie. 

I St Oct. 1660. — Mr. Jas. Sharp pressed for an answer. 

3rd Dec. 1660. — A foundling reported. The Presbyter)' of Orkney 
desire a search made for Wm. Stewart of Manies, fugitive. 

Lady Yester's, Alexr. Neilson's, and Robert Brown's, legacies to poor 
considered. 

13th May 1 66 1. — Proclamation of marriage not to be made too soon 
after death of former husband. 

7th Oct. 1661. — Abuses at Penny Bridels reported. Collection for 
release of prisoners in Algier delayed till after the Communion. 

4th Nov. 1 66 1. — Compeared Walter TurnbuU, Common Chirurgeon 
for the poore, for payment. 

After the Minute of loth Jan. 1662 comes a blank page, followed by 
the Minute of the Meeting of ist December 1691. We are not aware 
of the existence of any records belonging to the intervening period. 

(To be continued.) 



A ROSS-SHIRE LIST. 

The following official List of Ross-shire heritors and others who 'took 
the test' in 1685 is found among the Privy Council papers in the 
(General Register House. The materials of history of that date are 
scantier than could be wished so far as that county is concerned. 

ANDREW Ross. 

List of the Heretors Lyfrenters and others having right to Lyfrents 
jure mar/fiy Wadsetters, Tacksmen having tacks for longer tym then 
eighteen years within the Shirrefdom of Ross, who did compear befor 
Sir Rorie M^Kenzie of Findon, Shreffdeput of the said shrefdome, and 
Hugh Baillie, Shref clerk of Rosse, clerk of the Court upon the eighteent 
Twentie seconde twentie third and last dayes respective of December 1685 
years, and ther did tak and subscryve the oath of the Test conform to 
the thirteenth act of the first Parliament of King James, the Seavint, Holdin 
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at Edinburgh, the thirteent day of May 1685 years. And reported be 
the said Clerk of the Court to the Clerks of his Majesties Privie Councill 
befor the first day of February 1685 years. 



David Ross of Ballnagowne. 
George Lesly of Findrassie. 
Hugh Munro of Newmoire. 
William Ross of Kindeis. 
Murdo M'Kenzie of Ardross. 
John Ross of Auchnacloich. 
Walter Ross of New Nakill, Provest 

of Tayne. 
Alexr. RoSs of Easter Fearne. 
Alexr. M*Kenzie of Tollie. 
Alexander Ross, of Litle Tarrell. 
David Ross, portioner of Gaynes. 
Alexander Dingwall of Meikle 

Elsie. 
Rorie Fouler, portioner of Meikle 

Allann. 
Alexander M*Kenzie of Applecross. 
Mr. Simone M'Kenzie of Torrie- 

done. 
Alexander Murchieson of Octerteix. 
Mr. Rorie M*Kenzie of Kinchullam- 

rum. 
Kenneth M*Kenzie. of Scatwall. 
Donald Ross of Knockgarvie. 
Keneth M*Kenzie of Davachcairne. 
Hugh Munro, younger of Teaninich. 
William Ross of Auldie. 
John Grant of Dunskaith. 
Robert Barbour of Mulderge. 
Hugh Munro of Teaninich, elder. 
Alexander M*Kenzie of Kinnock. 
Mr. Charles M*Kenzie of Meikle 

Loggie. 
Lacklane Mlntoshe of Kinrara. 
Alexander M'Kenzie of Ballma- 

duthie. 
Alexander M*Kenzie of Moortoune. 
Alexander M'Kenzie of Logie in 

Lochbroom. 
Robert Munro of Litle Clynes. 
Hugh Munro of Swordell. 
Alexander Cuthbert, Wadsetter of 

Pellock. 
Mr. Hector M^Kenzie, spous to 

Margaret M*Kenzie, life-rentrix 

of Bishope Kinkell. 
John Munro of Loggie Easter. 
Finlay M*Urebiter of Lealdie. 
David Fearne of Tarlogie. 



Coline M*Kenzie of Kincraige, 

' elder. 
Rorie Dingwall of Over Cambus- 

currie. 
George Sutherland of Inshiefuir. 
Hugh M*Leod, elder, of Neather 

Cambuscurrie. 
Roderick M*Leod, younger, of 

Neather Cambuscurrie. 
Mr. James M*Culloch of Ballaciuth. 
Alexander Ross of Culkenzie. 
Robert Munro of Auchnagart. 
Hugh Ross, Tacksman in Kincairn. 
Alexander M*Cullogh, portioner of 

Nigg. 
John Stronach of Balblair. 
David Munro of Killichoan. 
John Davidsone of Easter Reynie. 
Hugh M*Culloch of Glastullich. 
Hugh Ross, Liferenter of the Drum 

of Fearne. 
William Munro of Teanaird. 
John M*Kenzie of Ranches. 
David Ross of Balblair. 
John Munro of Meikle Allann. 
Walter Ross, Wadsetter of Achas- 

hyll. 
Alexander Schiviz of Kilmuir. 
John Munro, Wadsetter of ane part 

of Lemlair. 
Keneth M*Kenzie of Davachma- 

luack. 
Alexander M*Intoshe of Lealtie. 
Mr. David Poison of Waster Allann. 
Hector Munro of Kiltearne. 
William Innes of Roskeen. 
William Munro, fiar of Culcraige. 
John Beathune of Culnaskea. 
Thomas M*Kenzie of Ord. 
John Miller of Kincurdie. 
Hector M*Kenzie of Assint. 
John M*Coatter of Knocknapark. 
Alexander Gair, portioner of Nigg. 
James Urquhart, carpinter, life- 
renter of ane part of Fearne. 
John Tuach of I^ogiereich. 
John Ross in Pitkayllian, spous to 

Elspet M*Gillanders, liferentrix of 

ane part thereof. 
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Nota, — Mr. Robert Ross of Ballen, Minister at Tayne, and Mr. 
Kenetli M*Kenzie of Litle Reynie, Minister at Logie Easter, compeared 
personally and declared that they subscryved the Test formerly as Mini- 
sters, and humbly conceived that they ware not oblidgt to renew it on 
this occasion by the said late Act of Parliament as heretores. 

Extract be me. H. Baillie, cle. 

21ie following indorsations appear on the list. 

List of the heretors, wadsetters, liferenters and others, within the shyr 
of Ross, who did subscryve the Test in the moneth of December 1685 
and reported be the Shreff Clerk of the said Shyr, to the Clerks of His 
Majesties Privie Counsell, in the moneth of January 1686. 

Edinr. the last January 1686. Delivered in by John Forrester of Cul- 
nald (Sheriff depute of Inverness). 

10 Dec. 1685. 

Copy of the Memorialls Given in to the Councell by Genl. Drummond, 
the 10 Dec. 1685, and to which Memorialls the Act of Councell of that 
dayes date doth relate * * * The Winter Quarters appointed for his 
Majesties forces till further orders. * * * 'f he Regiment of Guards 
consisting of 14 companies lyn in and about Edinburgh, 4 at Glasgow, i 
at Sterline. 



BLAW OR BLOW FAMILY 

{^VoL viii. /. 64 ; vol. xii. /. 169)^ 

The following item occurs in the sale catalogue of the Phillips mss. 
disposed of by Sotheby in June last: *An original Grant by the 
Commendatour and Monks of the Abbey of Culros to James Blaw and 
Ellen Dewar his wife of lands in Culros, with the signatures of the Monks 
attached and fine seal of the Abbot, on vellum, 1559/ The grantees 
were probably James Blaw of Castlehill and his spouse. Another item, 
from the recently published Memorials of John Murray of Broughton, 
The Secretary mentions Mr. Blaw of Castlehill as a messenger from the 
young Chevalier (p. 126) and the Editor appends the following note : — 
* John Bleau or Blaw of Castlehill, near Clackmannan, cf. Lyon in Mournings 
iii. 166, 167, and 180, as to his visit to France in February 1745 and 
subsequent arrest in June and imprisonment for two and a half years. 
He was hanged for murder in 1767 at the age of seventy-five.' An account 
of this unfortunate affair, which arose out of a dispute in a public-house, 
will be found in Charles's Transactions in Scotland^ vol. ii. p. 10, note. 

B. 



NEWS NOTES. 

The late Mr. Peter Miller, Edinburgh, who left a legacy of ;^2ooo to be 
applied towards the completion of the National Monument on the Calton 
Hill, was the originator of a controversy as to the site of John Knox's 
house which has never been satisfactorily settled. 
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While America periodically produces a new claimant to the Drummond 
estates in Scotland, the Durham Drummonds are contributing a series of 
letters to a Dundee weekly journal in support of the pretensions of one of 
that family to the title of Duke of Perth and the Drummond estates in 
Scotland and England. All the information now being published piece- 
meal will be found in an old pamphlet bearing the following title : * An 
Interesting Statement of the Claims of Thomas Drummond of New 
Penshaw, near Houghton-le-Spring in the County of Durham, to the 
Ancient Honours and Entailed Estates of the Earldom of Perth, inter- 
spersed with copious memoirs of the Most Noble House of Drummond, 
which include many of the most important and instructive portions of 
Scottish history. The whole being founded on authentic documents. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Printed by Mackenzie and Dent, 1830.' A grand- 
son of Thomas Drummond, living at Biddick Row, Washington, County 
Durham, is the present claimant. His claim depends entirely upon 
whether James, Lord Drummond, titular Duke of Perth, died on his 
passage to France after CuUoden, or returned to this country and settled 
down incog, at Biddick. It may be mentioned that while Burke's Peerage 
gives 13th May 1746, as the date of Lord James Drummond's death, a 
session paper, dated between 1746 and 1749, sets forth that he died at 
sea on the nth May 1746. 

The Town Council of Stirling having applied to the Corporation of 
Glasgow for the *Cragingelt Weight' (described and illustrated in our 
last issue), in order to its preservation and exhibition in the museum of the 
Smith Institute, Stirling, have received a reply poHtely declining the 
request. In the Kelvingrove Museum, where the old weight is kept, 
there is also a very fine duplicate of the Stirling Jug which belonged to 
the burgh of Dunfermline. The Glasgow copy of the standard pint — 
pretty much worn — is in the same museum. St. Andrews has a copy of 
the Stirling Jug with the date 1574. 

The discovery is announced of two more cave-dweUings at Oban. In 
one of them were found two bone harpoons, three inches long by three- 
quarters of an inch broad. Some stone implements and deer's horns were 
also got among the rubbish. Dr. Joseph Anderson is expected to report 
upon these caves to the Society of Antiquaries. It is said they may turn 
out to have been mere rock-shelters, and not cave-dwellings. 

In an interesting paper read to the Natural History Society of Glasgow, 
Mr. R. Hedger Wallace contends that the white cattle of Britain were not 
aboriginal, but the descendants of Roman cattle imported into the country 
during the Roman occupation. He could not understand the credence 
given to Boece's account of wild bulls with manes like lions roaming 
through Caledonian forests, seeing that the same author also spoke of the 
strange animal that came out of the Gareloch and knocked down large 
numbers of people and killed them with its tail. Mr. Wallace pointed out 
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that the natural habitation of the cattle was not in the impenetrable forests 
but in the open glades, and that we had evidence that the aboriginal ox 
was actually black in colour, while its successor, the Celtic shorthorn, was 
also dark coloured ; that one factor in proving that the white cattle were 
not of. a truly wild breed was that they go with young at precisely the 
same time, as the domestic breed, that they calve at all seasons, and that 
if they were wild they differ from every known species of wild cattle in not 
having a particular period of the year in which rutting occurs. 

* 

♦ * 

The claim of the Rev. John Sinclair of Kinloch-Rannoch to the 
Earldom of Caithness has revived some old stories of possible peers. 
Hugh Miller^ in My Schools and Schoolmasters ^ refers to a case which has 
something in common with this Caithness claim. While Miller was em- 
ployed as a building mason in Edinburgh, the labourer attached to his 
squad was a silvery-haired, rather aristocratic-looking old man, named 
John Lindsay, who but for a missing marriage certificate would have been 
Earl of Crawford. The cry used to resound through the works, many 
times a day — * John, Yirl Crawford, bring 's another hod o' lime.' This 
unfortunate man's only son, Archibald Lindsay, a porter in the service of 
the North British Railway, was killed in an accident a goodmany years ago, 

* 

* * 

The claim of the parish minister of Kinloch-Rannoch to the title of 
Earl of Caithness is said to hinge on the marriage of his ancestor, the 
Hon. David Sinclair of Broynach, with Janet Ewing, his housekeeper, the 
certificate of -which marriage has not hitherto been forthcoming. In the 
event of the minister's success, the present earl would emerge as Sir John 
Sutherland Sinclair, Bart., of Mey. 

# ♦ 

A correspondent at Baden, Switzerland, writes to the Standard i 
*The excavations that are being carried on in the old Roman amphi- 
theatre at Windisch (" Vindonissa"), in the Canton Aargau, Switzerland, 
have been unexpectedly rewarded by a most valuable find in the shape 
of a massive silver goblet of exquisite workmanship. The situation in 
which this art treasure was found — namely, placed bottom upwards under 
a large block of stone in such wise as to protect the wonderful chasing — 
leaves no room for any other conclusion than that it was purposely hidden 
where found, in order to save it from the hands of some barbarian horde. 
The weight of the goblet is close on one kilogramme, or more than two 
pounds. The stem especially is most elaborately worked. The device 
consists of a warrior in full armour on the upper part of the stem, followed 
in descending order by a sitting Mercury, with staff and wallet by his side, 
while yet lower down is a representation of two goats and an ox being led 
to the sacrificial altar.' 

* 

Apropos the new claim to the Caithness peerage, a writer in the 
Aberdeen Herald and Weekly Free Press says : — * There is at present a 
multitude of peerage claimants in Scotland, and the security of tenure of 
some of the holders of titles is by no means certain. The Barony of 
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Belhaven and Stenton was adjudged in 1875 ^^ James Hamilton, a wine- 
merchant's clerk in Edinburgh, and passed on his death in 1893 to his 
kinsman the present peer. It is possible, though, I admit, hardly pro- 
bable, that the latter's right might be contested at any time by nearer 
relatives of the clerk-peer who have been mysteriously lost sight of. The 
conjoint Earldoms of Eglinton and Winton are claimed by two individuals ; 
and Mr. John Eraser by no means despairs of making good his claim to 
the Lovat Barony and estates. The right of Lord Ruthven to his title 
is also questioned by some genealogists on the ground that said right 
does not exist, and it is also within the range of possibility that some 
day the Duchy of Roxburghe may be assailed. The present duke is 
representative of the Morayshire family of Innes of Innes, and his 
ancestor's accession to the title forms one of the many curiosities of the 
Scottish peerage.' 

Mr. J. E. Johnson-Ferguson, M.P., who some time ago purchased the 
estate of Springkill, Dumfriesshire, claims the right as sole heritor to grant 
or refuse permission to bury in Kirkconnel Churchyard, famous as the 
scene of the tragedy described in the well-known ballad of * Fair Helen.' 
Two interments have taken place in defiance of a notice posted up by the 
laird, and legal proceedings are threatened. 

♦ 

According to a Daily Telegraph telegram, archaeological discoveries of 
some importance have been made on the left bank of the Seine between 
the old Hotel Dieu and the Boulevard Saint Michel during the excava- 
tions necessitated by the extension of the Orleans line to the Quai d'Orsay. 
Near the Rue des Ecoles were found one of the pillars of the Saint Victor 
Gate, and even a part of the wall enclosing the city in the time of Philip 
Augustus. The ditch of the old ramparts was represented by black and 
muddy ground. Protruding from part of the wall was an old fourteenth- 
century piece of artillery. Further on, in the Rue Saint Severin, some 
Gallo-Roman pottery, mediaeval lamps, coins, and fragments of old sculp- 
ture were brought to light. The articles found will be divided between 
the Carnavalet Museum and the Hotel de Ville. 



During part of May and June the executive committee of the Silchester 
Excavation Fund displayed at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries in 
London the chief discoveries made last year at the great Roman-British 
city about ten miles from Reading. Silchester, or Calleva, as it was 
known in Roman-British times, is unique as illustrative of the civil town 
life of its days, and among the many other features of interest which have 
been brought to light there are the evidences of an extensive dyeing 
industry, a Christian church, probably of the fourth century, and there- 
fore one of the oldest relics of the faith in Europe, temples, baths, and 
a scheme of drainage. The area explored last summer and autumn 
embraced the 17th and i8th of the insulae into which the city was divided, 
the two covering in all about five acres. Some wooden tubs sunk in the 
earth as wells were in remarkable preservation, and one of these, over six 
feet in height, had only one defective stave. A very large jar of grey 
ware, 2 feet high and 22 inches in diameter, with painted black bands 
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and incised decoratbn, was found sunk in a kitchen floor, and was 
removed almost intact. It is inferred that it was used for the storing 
of pickled meat. The Samian ware is unusually beautiful, and the 
bowls show the three types of decoration generally employed in excellent 
contrast, as the pieces include ornamentation in the Greek scroll foliage 
and spirited animal designs. A small vase is notable both for its graceful 
shape and medallions with masks. There are also two bronze brooches 
with designs carried out in coloured enamels, some lengths of neck chain, 
with hooks and swivels, curiously suggestive of present-day watch-guards, 
and a device in bronze of a well-modelled eagle's head, which probably 
surmounted a wand of office. 

* ♦ 
The Fortingall Yew, *the oldest tree in Europe' is the subject of 
an interesting communication in the Dundee Advertiser of June 2 1 from 
the pen of that newspaper's Lady Correspondent : — * The venerable yew, 
has the credit of being, if not the oldest tree in Europe, yet one of the 
patriarchs of European vegetation. Says Sir Robert Christison in the 
inquiry which he devotes to determine the age of this venerable tree : 
'' De Candolle, with the particulars at his command in 1831, estimates its 
age at 2500 or 2600 years in 1770 ; and alluding to it and a few other yews 
in England — among which, however, he mentioned only one vying with it 
in antiquity, adds, *I venture to indicate these trees to botanists and 
foresters that they may authenticate them, and establish if possible their 
law of increment, for it is probable that they are the veterans of European 
vegetation.'" . . . Some people have sought to account for the Fortingall 
Yew by an allusion to an ancient Act of Parliament that ordered yews 
to be planted in graveyards for the sake of their tough wood for making 
bows. But such an attempt is absurd in the face of the great age of 
the tree.' 

QUERIES. 

St. Morrowing. — The Register of Testaments in the Commissariot' 
of Edinburgh, printed by the Scottish Record Society, contains the 
following entry: — *Calder, Patrik, in Morrowingsyde, parish of St. Mor- 
rowing, Sheriffdom of Stirling, 16 May 1606.' Who was St. Morrowing? 
This parish is now called Muiravonside, but *Morrowensyde' is frequently 
met with in old records. By the way, has the editor of Memorials of 
Murray of Broughion any authority for placing the parish of Muiravon- 
side in Linlithgowshire, which he does at p. 16, note? B. 

FiAR. — Does not Mrs. Smith misapprehend the meaning of this term 
in the following sentence from her interesting volume. The Grange of St 
Giles, p. 22 : *Two years later we find that John Cant, now styled ^^fiar 
of Sanctgelegrange," died, leaving a son and heir called Walter — whereas 
the grandfather, Thomas Cant, liferenter in the Grange, was still alive, 
also the grandfather's brother, Walter the " indweller in I^ith," and James 
Cant, uncle to Walter, junior, in which case the lands of Sanctgelegrange 
did not fall to his inheritance, the position of " fiar " being taken up by 
his uncle James'? On the death of John Cant, his son and heir, Walter, 
must have succeeded him as fiar, and Walter Cant, elder, could not have 
been heir of the liferenter. There is evidently some mistake in sum- 
marising the deeds mentioned. B. 
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Forbes in Ludquharn. — I find William Forbes in Ludquham, 
barony of Keith, Aberdeenshire, married (circa 1680) Anne, daughter of 
Sir Robert Arbuthnot. Who was William Forbes? — Any information 
concerning his family would oblige. J. F. 

Colonel W. Oliphant. — Information wanted about the wife and 
descendants of Colonel W. Oliphant who fought at Killiecrankie, was 
attainted, was out in the '15, resided at Orleans, where he had a daughter 
married in 17 10 or early in 171 1. M. 

Major-General Francis James Thomas Johnston. — I shall be glad 
to know who were the parents of the above, and when and where he was 
born. He was an officer in the East India Company's service, and died 
in India (without known heirs apparently) before the year 1854. As this 
General Johnston was probably a native of Scotland, some of your readers 
may be able to give some information about him. F. A. J. 

Rose of Cullisse, Ross-shire. — Can any reader inform me what 
became of the younger sons of James Rose of Cullisse, viz. John (who 
was in Edinburgh, 1769), David, Lewis, Thomas, and Charles? David 
and Charles are said to have been officers, and may be identical with 
Lieutenant David Rose of the 73rd Highlanders, and Captain Charles 
Rose of the 78th Regiment, who died in 18 13. Any information regard- 
ing descendants of these parties will be gratefully acknowledged. R. 

Shelby. — Where does the family of Shelby come from originally ? 

o. H. S* 

Campbell, Parsons, Wallace, Wonsop. — There is a tradition in my 
family to the following effect: — John Woods, whose mother was a 
Campbell, fought along with his brothers for Archibald, ninth Earl of 
Argyle. John married Elizabeth Wonsop, whose mother was Elizabeth 
Parsons of Parsonstown, descended from the Loftus family, and they had 
a son, Michael Woods, who lived at Dunshaughlin in Ireland, and who 
married Mary Campbell. Their oldest son married Susanna Wallace in 
Pennsylvania about 173Q. 

Can any information of the ancestry or collaterals of these persons be 
obtained in Great Britain or Ireland ? S. H. S. 



REPLIES. 

TusTiMAS OR Drostanmus. — The fair or term of Tustimas referred to 
in the footnote to the article Wick, Caithness, p. 176, Neiv Stat, Ace, 
was probably held near Brabster, parish of Canisbay, Caithness, where 
the chapel of St. Tustan was situate. Ibid. p. 25. 

The day of the fair was the fourth Tuesday of November, old style, 
and St. Drostan's day was 14th December in the Romish Calendar, vide 
Orig, Far, Scot., vol. 11. part ii. p. 778. * The church, apparently 
dedicated to Saint Drostan, stands at Canisbay, about the middle of the 
north coast-line ; ms. maps, Blaeu, Macfarlane, County maps. At an 
early period it may probably have stood at Gills, a little to the west of 
Canisbay at the head of Gills Bay. This is merely a conjecture drawn 
from the word Gills, which seems the same as Kells, a frequent abbrevia- 
tion of the names of churches that begin with the syllable Kil.' Jbid. 
pp. 792-815. Professor Mackinnon, in his lectures on The Literature of 
the Columban Church, writes : * The legend says that Columba and his 
dalta, or "pupil," Drostan, son of Cosgrach, came from / (lona) to 
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Abbordobor (Aberdour) as God had directed them.' ... * Columba now 
leaves the district and hands the place over to Drostan.* . . . 'Drostan shed 
deara^ or " tears," as Columba was parting from him, whereupon the saint 
said, let Dear^ ** Deer," or " Deir," be henceforth the name of the town. 
Drostan's name is not found among the companions or followers of 
Columba. But the saint has always been held in honour in this district. 
The church of Aberdour was dedicated to him in after-times. Dnistee's 
fair was held here on the 14th of December, and Drustee's "well" and 
" meadow " are in Angus still. In Form, the word is a diminutive of the 
Pictish name Drust.' D. W. Kemp. 

Sir William Erskine. — I find that Mr. Erskine Scott is right in 
giving Christian Stirling as the name of Sir William Erskine's mother, and 
that Craufurd's Peerage is mistaken in calling her Katharine. It occurs 
to me to ask why the author of The Erskine-Halcro Genealogy omits from 
Table I., Arthur Erskine of Blackgrange, the friend of Queen Mary, and 
husband of the daughter of one of her four Maries ? B. 

John Graham of Kilbarn, 17 16. — In Scotland and Scotsmen in the 
Eighteenth Century (vol. ii. p. 112, note), mention is made oi James 
Graham of Kilbarn as flourishing about 1720. B. 

John Graham of Kilbride. — For a reply to this Query, see 
afite, p. 17, *The Sons of Malise Graham, Earl of Menteith.' 

St. Spalding (vol. xii. p. 178). — Your querist *B.'s' evident specula- 
tion that St. Spalding and St. Palladius are one and the same person 
seems sound. But, if it is so, it shows how widely different in form the 
corruption of the same name may be in places not further distant from 
each other than the breadth of Scotland admits. The name ' Palladius ' 
is turned into * Paldy ' in the case of the * Paldy Fair ' of Fordoun parish, 
Kincardineshire. The question now arises — what the derivation of the 
word * Spalding ' as a surname is ? If it comes from St. Palladius, it has 
analogies in SydeserfT, Sinclair, etc. Nisbet {Heraldry^ i. p. 114) says 
that the first of the name in Scotland was an Englishman who assisted Sir 
Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray, in recovering the town of Berwick in 
1 318, and who was granted estates in Scotland as his reward. If this is 
so, the Scots Spaldings do not all appear to derive their surname from 
the Scots Palladius. J. 

*The Deil's Dander,' a vitrifaction in Berwickshire.— A note on this 
vitrifaction appeared in vol. xii. p. 29. One story has been handed down, 
which purports to explain the existence of the stone, though not of all its 
name. It is that a former proprietor of the ground designed once to 
prove that the greywacke rock of the district was limestone; and that 
the vitrified mass of greywacke chips, which is now called the Deil's 
Dander, is the core which was left after his useless kiln was removed. 
* Dander ' here is the Scots for slag or vitrified cinder. J. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Mungo Park, by T. Banks Maclachlan. Famous Scots Series. Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh and London, is. 6d. net. 

In the annals of exploring, the achievements of Mungo Park will always 
occupy an honoured place. More than to any other single explorer the 
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solution of the 'mystery of the Niger* may be ascribed to him. Like so 
many other * famous Scots,' he sprang from the peasantry, his father being 
a small farmer, * one of those hard-working, plain-living, strong-brained 
men, who have made the Scottish peasantry respected all the world over.* 
Like all his race, this small farmer had a great reverence for education. 
He had a numerous family and a house no larger than a * butt and a ben,' 
but he managed to * engage a private teacher to look to the education of 
his boys and girls.' The young Mungo was destined for the Church, being 
of a thoughtful and studious bent ; but medicine had more attractions for 
him, and he gave himself to the study of it with some zest. His vocation, 
however, lay elsewhere. Before he was twenty-four Africa had cast her spell 
upon him, with the result which all the world knows. The familiar story 
of his expeditions is well told in this little volume — the almost incredible 
dangers, the hair-breadth escapes, the final success of the first, and the 
pathetic catastrophe of the second. His personal characteristics are also 
well brought out — his faithfulness to duty, his wonderful resource and 
coolness in the face of danger, his patience, and tact, and ceaseless energy, 
and, not least, his deep religious nature. 

A more opportune time than the present for a life of the great African 
explorer could hardly be. * Recent momentous events in West Africa,' 
as Mr. Maclachlan rightly describes the action of France in that quarter, 
have at length roused the country to a sense of our interests there. In 
the light of the convention which has just been signed, it is improbable 
that West Africa will ever again be the * neglected heritage ' it has too long 
been. The book is pleasantly written, and is accompanied by a useful 
map, showing not only the routes followed by Mungo Park, but the terri- 
tories till lately claimed by France. 

Abstracts of Protocols of the Town Clerks of Glasgow^ edited by Robert 
Renwick, Depute Town Clerk. Vol. v., Henry Gibsone's Protocols, 
1555-68. 4to. Glasgow, 1897. 
Mr. Renwick continues his loving work of revealing the hidden materials 
of history. Though Gibsone cannot perhaps be proved to have been the 
Town Clerk of Glasgow before 1574, he was a practising notary in the 
town from the year 1549. His extant protocols, contained in three 
volumes, extend from 1555 to 1603, and Mr. Ren wick's volume, which 
lies before us, comprises the greater part of volume one. The book in 
which these earliest protocols have been written has an additional interest. 
It is bound, says Mr. Renwick, in a parchment leaf taken from a church 
liturgy as used in Glasgow before the Reformation — that is, a liturgy 
according to the Sarum use. Inside the parchment are pasted some 
pieces of paper with miscellaneous mss. on them. One piece is a leaf 
taken from probably the original Record of the Consistory Court of Glas- 
gow of the time, when William Elphinstone, afterwards the celebrated 
bishop of Aberdeen, was oflficial. The contents of these sheets is printed 
in an Appendix to Mr. Renwick's preface. As to the protocols themselves, 
it is as usual very diflficult to select representative specimens, or to classify 
for any useful purpose the contents of the volume. The notary had a 
very general commission, and the print before us is good proof of it. All 
grades of men seek his assistance ; so we find the names of the Stewarts 
of Minto, Maxwells of Newark, Flemings of Barochan, Cunninghams of 
Craganes, Montgomery s of Hazilheid, and so on of the counties, mingled 
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with those of the Sprewls, Spangs, Rankines, etc., of the town, and many 
priests and regular clergy of high and low degree. The domestic transac- 
tions which the notary records are often quaint when seen through the 
spectacles of the townsman of to-day. On 19th December 1559, it was 
contracted and agreed that John Mudy, son and heir of quondam James 
Mudy in Stockwell, should get in full of his claims for heirship moveables 
the sum of 40 merks, and also a sword with a shield, a cadurca (which 
Mr. Renwick suggests may be translated staff)^ a lance, steel bonnet, 
saddle, bridle, robes, and horse graith. But there is another class of 
transactions which is even more characteristic of those times, and which 
appears very frequently in this volume. The celibate clergy of the pre- 
Reformation school were feuing and giving away the Church lands right 
and left. Thus, on 2nd July 1560, Mr. John Layng, rector of Lees, 
resigns his town house in favour of his nephew Robert, and the hall and 
chamber behind it, also a brew-house and some unoccupied land to his 
nephew John. At the same time, Robert undertakes to give the house 
back whenever his uncle demands it, and pays him down a golden Angel 
noble. John promises in the same way to return his hall, etc., if his uncle 
tables a gold crown of the sun Uncle John clearly scents the coming 
storm, but he is not so panic-stricken as to forget to retain his life-rent, 
which as a celibate cleric was all he was originally intended to have. We 
get other and vivid pictures of the times as we turn over the notary's 
pages. On 19th July 1560 — still a full month before the Act abolishing 
Popery — the president of the Chapter of Glasgow Cathedral fails to obtain 
entry into the church for the purpose of instituting Stephen Beton, the 
newly-appointed rector of Govan, and has to go through the ceremony 
outside the door by delivery of a book, for the vestments, etc., are inside 
and can't be got at. In a subsequent protocol of 31st July 1560, with 
reference to the same church, we catch a glimpse of Marion Ogilvie, 
Lady Melgund, the mother of Cardinal Beton's children. A protocol of 
24th October of the same year supplies an additional link to the true 
story of the Earl of Cassillis and the Abbot of Glenluce, and to it Mr. 
Renwick adds a concise note of the whole transaction. Mr. Renwick's 
foot-notes are always valuable. 

The Battle of Sheriffmuir^ related from original sources. Illustrated by 
20 original Pen and Ink drawings [including a plan of the battle], 
by an F.S.A. (Scot.), Stirling. Eneas Mackay, 1898. Fcap. 4to, 
64 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a well printed, tastefully got-up little volume, whose appearance 
reflects credit on the local press from which it has come. And it contains 
in a popular form pretty nearly all that is known about the miserable 
fiasco from which it derives its name. The author seems familiar with 
such stock works as Charles's Transactions^ as well as with the local 
country gossip preserved in Monteath's Traditions of Dunblane \ but the 
* original sources ' to which the title somewhat pretentiously refers, if 
tapped at all, seem rather to have been tapped in vain. It is, however, 
convenient to have the story of Sheriflfmuir ready to one's hand in such 
a pleasant form, and many a copy of the booklet will, no doubt, be carried 
off as a souvenir by Sassenach visitors to Stirling. 
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ROBERT THE BRUCE'S LAST JOURNEY. 

The spring of 1329 found King Robert a man of only 55 years, but 
their strenuousness and the accompanying hardships must have told. His 
intense energy and great personal strength had enabled him, though doubt- 
less at no small mental and physical cost, to pass through the ordeal of 
those terrible months in Carrick and Galloway, when the last fierce effort 
of Edward I. was put forth to encircle and capture him. No doubt the 
strain he underwent had its share in that Mong infirmity' of his in 1307, 
which the English annalist Hemingburgh (ii. 274) attributed to poison. 
His recovery seems to have been complete : there is for nearly twenty years 
no trace of the invalid to be read either in the page of chronicle or in the 
character of his public acts. So late as 1327 he organised an expedition 
against the English in Ireland which proved unsuccessful. The most recent 
light of State Papers (Bain's CaL vol. iii. pref. xxxiv.) countenances the sug- 
gestion that Douglas's great inroad into England in that year was somewhat of 
the nature of a diversion to cover much more serious operations in Ireland. 
The King's absence from Douglas's famous chevauch^e was apparently 
at the time attributed to his illness. Jehan le Bel — who was one of the 
Hainaulters in the army of the youthful Edward III., and who shared the 
disappointment when Douglas so tantalisingly baulked them of the battle 
they were so eager for on the Weardale moors — states (ed. Polain, i. 48) 
that King Robert of Scotland * was then as it was said ill of the gross 
malady, and was old.' Similariy the Lanercost Chronicle asserts that he 
had become leprous: * smitten with leprosy' — that is Hemingburgh's phrase. 
Plainly the * lang seknes ' of which Wyntoun speaks had already laid its 
deadly hand upon him. In 1328 his absence from the nuptials of his child- 
son, afterwards David II., is a probable enough indication that vigour was 
his no more. 

Significant passages in \S\q Exchequer Rolls (i. 176, 213, 238) tell of the 
coming end. John or Javin, the King's apothecary, was provided with 
quarters in Perth during the royal stay there, receiving gifts from the King 
as well as a fee or salary. Master Mavinus, probably a foreigner, was his 
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doctor. One circumstance curious in its relation not only to Bruce him- 
sel/, but to feudal and medical history, is vouched for by conteraporary 
document. Robertson's Index (p. i8) records the existence on a lost roll of 
the Great Seal Register of a charter to Patrick, the chief physician. Happily 
its interesting tenor can be established by the Earl of Haddington's inralu- 
able transcripts in the Advocates' Library (MS. 34, z, i (a); page 64 
of series, towards end), By it Bruce granted lands at Ballogillauchie in 
Monifielh, Forfarshire, and at Carmudeborgh, I^chtalpen, and Akyndarach 
in Wigtownshire, to be held in fee by Patrick and his heirs, ' the foresaid 
Patrick and his heirs finding for us and our heirs one suflicient doctor of 
surgery in lieu of all other service.' The Wigtownshire lands lay on the 
eastern shore of Loch Ryan, where Laight and the stone — supposed to 
mark the grave of Alpin— which gave it name are still familiar. Carmude- 
borgh was known to Timothy Pont, the map-maker, as Kairn Multibrugh, 
and lay close to Lachtalpen. In the vicinity of these properties close to 
Meikle Laight the Ordnance map shows the ruins of an old hall which was 
perhaps the residence attached to Patrick's lands. We must assume that 
this experiment of finding a royal surgeon by the expedient of hereditary 
tenure did not prove remarkably successful. The charter was given at 
Berwick on zoth November 1324. But within the ensuing five years 
Patrick must have lost the King's confidence, otherwise Master Mavin, the 
doctor, and Javin, the apothecary, would scarcely have had a monopoly of 
the medical gratuities entered in the Exchequer amongst the sick-bed 
expenses. 

It has been very justly inferred from the Exchequer accounts that 
Bruce's declining years were spent in part at Perth. In 1316 he had 
acquired Cardross on the Clyde, a choice quite 
dictated by considerations of health. Thither he « 
ing to Barbour, about the time of Prince David's 
could not attend — 

For ane oiale ess luk him 90 sarc 
mycht be iher, 



ikely to have been 
snt in 1328, ace 
wedding, which 1 



His mail eiss of ane fundyiog 
Begoulh ; for throu his cald lyii 
Quben in his gret myschef wes t 



Except for holding a Parliament elsewhere — a Parliament which there ft 
every reason to believe was held years before — Barbour gives us to under 
stand that Bruce never left Cardross again. The 5r«j— which Barboiil^ 
wrote pulchre et prosaice, according to Bower's (xiii. ch. r6) puzzling but 
critical characterisation— is in all senses a great work of history, and its 
statements can never be thrust aside without being duly weighed. Here 
the poet certainly was mistaken. Before Bruce died, before his heart 
was bequeathed to Melrose, most likely, too, before the great scene when he 
committed the historic trust to the Good Lord James, he made a long 
journey of probably not less than a fortnight's duration. 

Can one look at the situation without a sharp sense of its pathos? 
Bruce's struggle had been long and the stress terrible, but Bannockbum 
had crowned his effort with a great personal and national triumph. In 
these later days England had, although reluctant, at last recognised in 
form what in substance she could no longer withstand ; the independent 
sovereignty of Scotland was acknowledged, and Bruce's heir had wedded 
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a daughter of the English King. His victory lacked no grace to its 
completeness except — and it was a great exception — the personal enjoy- 
ment of it by the man who had achieved it. We may be sure that no 
resource was left untried, and may believe that not even when the best 
leechcraft of the time had failed to devise a remedy did the gallant heart 
accept as final the medical verdict of doom. 

Men of Bruce's stamp do not succumb before their unchallengeable 
hour, and it may be concluded that his long and fatiguing journey 
through Galloway in March and April 1329 had direct reference to his 
health and to a still definite hope of recovery. The miraculous continues 
to have its votaries in our own era, and in the fourteenth century the 
efficacy of saintly intervention for the physical weal of suffering humanity 
was a commonplace of the everyday creed. Bruce's charters have at 
least their full share of gifts and privileges to the Church. In spite of the 
glaring act of sacrilegious homicide which heralded his reign, and notwith- 
standing his consequent excommunication, he had always been on good 
terms with his kirkmen. How devoted some of them were to him in turn 
requires only the mention of the patriot Bishop Wishart of Glasgow, and 
of that worthy man-at-arms. Bishop St. Clair of Dunkeld, whom Bruce, 
for manful service rendered, was wont to style * his aune Bischop.' Like 
his ancestors. King Robert made liberal grants to various religious houses, 
including Whithorn, the chief seat of Galloway. It is noteworthy, however, 
that no record exists of any particular devotions paid by Bruce to any 
special shrines or of any pilgrimage he performed. The following facts will 
carry their own suggestion in that direction. 

In Sir William Eraser's Douglas Book (i. 172) is printed a charter 
which Bruce granted on 29th March 1329 at Glenluce, where it is probable 
he was the guest of the abbot and brethren. The next evidence of his 
movements is an unprinted charter (MS. above cited, p. 41) to Gilchrist 
MacYmar M*Ay of two * schanmarcatas * of land in Cantyre for the service 
of two archers in the army. This charter is dated * at Mayroch in Galloway 
the last day of March in the 24th year,* &c. [apud Mayroch in Galwidia 
ultimo die Afar/ii anno, elc, vicesimo quarto"] — meaning, as will be seen, the 
24th regnal year — that is, 1329. The place here referred to is Myroch in 
Kirkmaiden, that Wigtownshire parish which forms the Mull of Galloway. 
Myroch is fairly familiar in the records {Reg. Mag. Sig. iii. 3112 ; Bx, RoUs^ 
iv. 193, Retoursfor Wigtownshire)^ and variously spelt Marrauch, Marauch, 
and Mairoch. It was Crown property. No castellated residence is on re- 
cord to have existed, but, as was by no means uncommon in the Galloway 
Crown properties, there was a mote. Eldrig, Balgown, and Myroch are 
associated as one land-group by charter, and the remains of the earth- 
mound, known as Terally Mote, stand close to Myroch point. Elsewhere 
(Scottish RevieWy October 1898) there has been advanced a detailed argu- 
ment that the motes or moated mounds of Scotland, so curiously numerous 
in Galloway, are of feudal origin, that they were simply manorial strong 
houses, and that they continued in many instances to be occupied as such 
until a relatively late date. To that argument reference must be made for 
the grounds conducing to the belief that, on 31st March 1329, Bruce 
probably enough rested for the night in the hall on the mote near Myroch 
point.^ Only a predisposition to carry back to the remotest antiquity the 

^ On 24th November 1322 Bruce granted a charter at Innermessan (MS. above 
cited, p. 12), where there is another Wigtownshire mote. 
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prevalence of stone houses will taboo the suggestion that in a snudl and 
remote estate of the Crown in 1329 the mote itself, with its turris lignea 
superior^ an upper house of wood or the like resting on a base of up-piled 
earth, might still be the vassal's dwelling. Towards the close of the 
thirteenth century the building of wooden halls on royal properties was a 
normal occurrence. The stone age for mansions is far from prehistoric. 

Rest where he might, Robert the Bruce was at Myroch, and the question 
is how came he to be there? If he had been bound for Whithorn and 
Whithorn only, why should he not have gone direct ? Why should he have 
taken not the eastern, but the western side of Luce Bay ? Why should he 
be found on the road that leads to the Mull of Galloway, and to nowhere 
else ? Here conjecture must come in to offer an answer, for no charter 
now can be cited in proof. That his main objective was Whithorn cannot 
be gainsaid. But why vid Myroch ? The most attractive proposal of reply 
is that he meant to visit the shrine and healing well or pool of St Medan 
or Modenna, who gave name to the parish of Kirkmaiden, but whose history 
remains somewhat dim in spite of Conchubran's care over her biography. 
She died about 516. Among her recorded memorials i^Acta Sanctorum^ 6 
July, p. 309) was the foundation of a church at * Chilnecase in Galuueie' — 
a spot which, in view of the anciently wider bounds of Galloway, there can be 
no hesitation in identifying with Kilcais or Kingcase, near Prestwick, Ayr- 
shire. And Kingcase, as everybody knows, was long renowned for its leper 
hospital, with which Bruce has been traditionally associated (Chalmers' 
Caledonia^ iii. 496), although probably — as Sir James Y. Simpson nas shown 
in his essay on leper hospitals — the hospital dedicated to St. Ninian was 
established long ere Bruce's day. Yet it may be no idle tale that Bruce 
resorted to its well and believed he benefited thereby. St. Medan's Co' or 
cave, a rock chapel having still the walls of a later building enclosing it, and 
her pool called the Holy Well or Well of the Co' — a naturd caldron-like hole 
in the rock, measuring four or five feet in diameter and about the same in 
depth, filled with sea water left by the tide — are at the foot of a rocky cliff 
on the farm of Mull on the western shore of Luce Bay, about six miles 
south of Myroch, and about one mile north of the extreme promontory. 
The view over-sea from the place is dominated by the sombre Mull, and 
the least impressionable visitor may feel his mind invaded by a sense of 
the melancholy grandeur of the scene with its singular memories of ancient 
Irish piety and more recent Scottish faith. To this ' well ' there was long 
ascribed peculiar healing virtue. * To bathe in the well as the sun rose on 
the first Sunday of May was considered an infallible cure for almost any 
disease' — so said the parish minister, writing sixty years ago in the 
Statistical Account, Mr. Mackinlay, in his Folklore of Scottish Lochs and 
Springs i shows that the ancient faith in these curative properties, more 
particularly for * back-gane bairns,' still persists. St. Medan's renown is 
abundantly supported by early legend, but history is silent on the merits of 
her Well of the Co', except in so far as its fame of old may be inferred from 
long enduring tradition, including the festival of Co' Sunday — the first 
Sunday of May — when the parish gathered to bathe in the well. Bruce's 
roundabout road to Whithorn may be reckoned an indirect, but by no 
means negligible, element of corroboration.^ 

* In his Holy Wells Mr. R. C. Hope mentions, without citation of credentials for it, a 
safe-conduct said to have been granted to Bruce himself to visit a leper healing well, at 
Muswell, London, 
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There is an alternative to St. M edan. Beside Myroch on the Ordnance 
map there is * Chipperdingan Well/ about which, after riding many miles 
to visit it on two occasions, I have found myself unable to glean any other 
information. If the slippery ways of Gaelic etymology could be trusted, it 
might be explained as the well of Ringan or Ninian, and King Robert's 
presence in its vicinity thus brought into easily intelligible connection. 
But the comparative frequency of St Ninian*s wells in Scotland is against 
such a supposition ; Chipperdingan is without living tradition ; and the bright 
vitality of repute of St. Medan's Co' enforces a preferability of claim. 

Whilst the object of Bruce's detour down the Rhinns must remain con- 
jecture, it is a certainty that his destination was Whithorn. Practically certain 
it is also that he would complete his journey by sea, for on the first day of 
April 1329, he granted at Whithorn two charters (MS. above cited, pp. 
41, 42) — the one of the lands of Southwick to John the son of Gilbert, the 
son of Donald Mackan, for the service of an armed foot-soldier in war time 
(ad guerram nostram\ the other to Richard McCuffok, of eight bovates 
of Kolinsture and Cloentes in Sorbie, also for the service of one foot-soldier 
with sword and lance. On 4th April 1329, and by the same tenure, he 
granted (MS. as above) at Whithorn to John, the son of Gilbert M*Neill, 
the five penny lands of Larglanfeild in the Rhinns. The writ was " dated 
at Whithorn the 4th day of April, in the 24th year of our reign."^ 

The journey to Whithorn at this juncture is not to be explained merely 
by St. Ninian's undoubtedly high position in the hierarchy of the Scottish 
saintship. It is trite history that in later centuries the kings of Scotland 
made pilgrimages to Whithorn and offerings at its shrines. It is on record 
that in the 13th century patriotic Scots removed the image of the saint 
from Whithorn to Newabbey when they heard that the English Prince Ed- 
ward, afterwards Edward II., was on pilgrimage to the former place, to which 
it miraculously returned (Bain's CaL ii. 1225). The journey of Bruce must 
have been due to a deeper and more personal cause than actuated any 
princely or royal pilgrim before or after him. Saints, like stars, have their 
spheres. Just as the astrologers after patient examination declared the pre- 
cise influence exerted by the planets and the signs of the zodiac on the dif- 
ferent parts of the body — Aries presiding over the head, Leo over the heart, 
and Pisces over the feet — so the ills that flesh is heir to were parcelled 
out among the saints to cure, they having, like other eminent physicians, 
a tendency to be specialists. St. Ninian, although a saint of much more 
than ordinary general utility, had his own particular gifts. In the 14th 
century his repute as a miraculous healer was probably supreme in Scotland, 
and the glory of Whithorn shone in the land. This is well seen in Barbour's 
Legends of the Saints^ where in the life of Ninian his miracles are eloquently 

set forth : — 

For at Qhythorae is wrocht ilke day 
Fer ma vonderis thane I cane say 
Of Sancte Niniane be the prayere 
For mene that ar in perilis here 
One sey, one land, or in seknes 
Or ony maner of distres. 

In this legend (lines 781-814) and in that of St. Machor of Aberdeen (lines 
1765-1804) two passages, almost line for line and word for word the same, 

^ The three passages cited are in the original as follows :— (i) Datum apud Candidam 
Casam primo die Aprilis anno regni nostri vicesimo quarto ; (2) Datum ut supra ; (3) 
Datum apud Candidam Casam quarto die Aprilis anno regni nostri vicesimo quarto. 
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occur, one dilating on the'miracles of St, Ninian, the other on those of Sl.I 
Machor. But the words italicised in the ensuing quotation constitute & J 
peculiar attribute of St. Ninian : the rest he had in common with St f 
Machor ; ' — 

Sume that pane had af the stane 

0[ sekoes ine flesch or bane 

Or quhalkjne infinnyie 

Mane haf : gyf that he 

Sochi suict Niniane devotely 

Gat lieile, l>a it war mydary ; 

Thru Ihe giffar of al grace 

To quhame sanct Nininne <^ervand vas. 

jV™o«, 803-810. 

" Tho it war myslary "—even although it were leprosy itself, the " mickle . 
ail," that fell and loathsome disease from which the mind of the Middle 
Ages turned with a shudder of fear — St. Ninian had the gift to heal. 

No coinage of the metrical hagiologist was this. Ailred had told in the 
12th century how two lepers, diffident and dreading to intrude on the per- 
sonal presence of the saint, had laved themselves in a well which he had 
touched, and lo, a new miracle, a new puntication, said Ailred, not of one 
but of two Naamans ! Nor does the proof of the cult rest here. The leper 
hospital at Kingcase bore Ninian's name, and that in theGorbalsof Gla^ow 
was dedicated to him also. So was the chapel beside the leper hospital at 
Edinburgh. Probably so was the leper hospital at Liberton, for the Retmrs 
locate " St. Ninian's lands " there. The special leper-cult of St. Ninian has, 
I believe, never been pointed out before. History is continually laying bare 
unseen connections andahering the emphasis of facts. 

So becomes clear the import of Bruce's last sad journey. His pilgrimage 
by the Mull to Whithorn was to invoke the saints for the soul's health, no 
doubt, but likewise for the body. Patrick and Master Mavin had failed as 
physicians. St, Medan and St. Ninian were to fail too. There remained 
only the journey home with who shall say what new hope, comfort, or 
courage for the end? Two months more and— on 7th June 1329 — a great , 
life pilgrimage closed. The old Scots legend tells that St. Ninian at times, J 
" on the morn as it dew day," would appear to his slumbering votaries — 

A man like to \x 
A blachope in all d^re 

with message of counsel or of promise. Mayhap before the last dawitf 
broke, Bruce saw the gracious vision too, and was at least assiu'ed that noj 
trace of his malady tainted the passing soul. 



' The corresponding lines about St. Machor ai 



£ rollo» 



paync had of the stane 
Or seknes into flesch or bane 
Or quhalkine ulhir infirmyte 
That tnanc or womane had gyf he 
Or scho sand Morise [i.e. Machor] socht increly 
At hym thatheilc thai gnt in hy 
Throw mycht of giffar of all grace 
To quhome he ay (rew seniand was. 

M<uhor, i7Qj-18oa 
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KYNEWULF. 

Never since Professor Winker's essay on Kynewulf in the first volume of 
the Anglia has anything appeared on the mysterious poet more deserving 
attention than the booklet on the subject just published by Professor 
Trautmann of Bonn.^ It is not yet the complete treatise we are to expect 
from the author, because an important chapter — perhaps the most im- 
portant for the literary historian — the chapter on Kynewulf's sources, is yet 
lacking. But being promised it by the author before long, we may in the 
meantime rest content with what we have got. Professor Trautmann is 
already well known as a Kynewulf scholar. It was he who disproved the 
genendly adopted solution of the Anglo-Saxon Riddles — viz., the name 
Kynewulf, so that there is no longer any reason to ascribe these little poems 
to the poet who bore that name.^ It was he who showed that the passage 
with runes discovered by Professor Napier was the conclusion of Andreas^ 
and that Andreas^ consequently, was a work of Kynewulf;^ and it was he 
who first pointed out that the so-called poem Christ was by no means a 
poem on the threefold coming of Christ, but consisted of three independent 
poems, of which only the second {Ascension of Christ) could and ought to 
be ascribed to Kynewulf, whilst the metrical peculiarities of the first and 
third parts made it impossible to assume them to have come from Kyne- 
wulfs pen.* If he deems it worth his while to put in book form a new set of 
Kynewulf studies, and if he has so much to say about the subject as to fill 
a whole volume, he may be expected to bring forth a goodly number of 
important items. The present volume not only does not disappoint that 
expectation — it far exceeds it. Professor Trautmann has an almost too 
critical attitude of mind, and requires very solid foundations before starting 
a new opinion, so that, if here he offers a whole set of such, he may be 
trusted to have put them on a base not easily shaken. 

There has been much talk about statistic methods as applicable to 
philology and literary history ; and ten years ago there were people who 
believed that that whole department of learning would, by means of 
statistics, be given an entirely new bearing. But in saying that statistics 
can be made to prove anything, the popular mind is not very far from right, 
and it certainly needs the hand of a master to direct them to any useful 
result We have not yet seen the man who could count the number of 
nCs in a hundred verses of Andreas^ and then maintain that Beowulf was 
written by Kynewulf, because a hundred verses of it had, as an average, as 
many nCs as a hundred verses of Andreas ; but there are arguments which 
are not greatly dissimilar. If Professor Trautmann gains a number of re- 
sults of consequence from grammatical and metrical observations, it is 
not so much due to new methods as to a critical and sometimes even 
extremely ingenious application of old ones. He starts his investigation 
with a summing up of the points which may be expected to be regarded as 
generally granted, (i) The so-called Gu}>lac consists of two poems in- 
dependent of each other, and written by different poets, Gu]>lac the 
Hermit and Gupiac's Death, (2) The reasons given by Leo and Dietrich 
for the assumption that Kynewulf wrote the Riddles are no reasons. (3) 

^ KyneunUfy Dtr Bischof und Diehttr. Untersuchungen iiber seine Werke und 
sein Leben von Dr. Moritz Trautmann. Bonn, 1S98 : P. Hanstein ; pp. 123. The 
book is voL L of a series, Bonner Beitrage zur An^listik, ed. by Prof. Moritz Traut- 
mann. ' Anglta^ 1883, vi. Anzeiger, p. 158 ss. 

' Anglia^ 1895, Beiblatt vL p. 71 ss. ^ Anglia^ xviii. p. 382 ss. 
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The passage with runes discovered by Napier is the conclusion of thcl 
so-called Fates of the Apostles, and these are the conclusion of Andreas. J 
Therefore Kynewulf is the author of Andreas, on the same authority on 
v/hichf utiana, Eltne^ and Ascension of Christ are ascribed to him — i.e., on 
the authority of his name in runes occurring in it. (4) The so-called Christ 
is not a unity of a poem, but consists of iliree independent parts, of which 
only the middle one, the Ascension af Christ, is by Kynewulf. (5) fuliana, 
Elene, Andreas, and the Ascensiou are the only four poems which are 
doubtless by Kynewulf. Few will be inclined to dispute any of these five 
theses. All these works are handed down to us in West Saxon, but there 
is no doubt that originally they were written in Anglic, like the majority 
of Anglo-Saxon poems. Where the south has monosyllabic forms like Fiel^ 
Wierpst, Stent, BIC-wd, etc., the north has bisyllabic forms like Stondest, 
Stonded, Bfigest, Buged, Cnawest, Gnawed, as has been shown by Professor 
Sievers of Leipzig, and similarly southern Geset corresponds to northern 
Geseted. Professor Sievers also has shown that a great number of rimes like 
Hendu, Merdu ; Leht, Neht ; Reht, Ge>eht ; Meht, Ehl, which appear in 
Northumbrian, disappear in West Saxon, the words being Hiendu, Mierdu ; 
Leoht,Niht; Riht, Ge^eaht : Miht,Eaht; to which Professor Traulmann adds 
the form Ewu, sheep, ingeniously discovered by him in the Cyn \ eftm \ If 
of the runic passage in Juliana. He adds also a long list of other terms, 
filling seventeen pages of his study. A review of all other Anglo-Saxon 
poems yields the result that there are only three among them, the grammar, 
metre, and treasury of words of which correspond sufficiently to those of the 
undoubtedly genuine works of Kynewulf to be ascribable to him. They 
are Gu{ilac's Diaih, the Book of Animals, and Pha-nix. A vety close 
examination of them shows that in phraseology, in the rule that a long chief- 
alliteration syllable must be able to bear arsis and thesis, in the frequency 
and application of anacrusis, in the frequency of loo long verses, and in 
the frequency of verses wherein the first half has two alliterative syllables, 
there exists a very close resemblance between these poems and KynewulFs. 
The same is the case as to those forms of Mearh and Feorh which have no 
h, the treatment of lon^-rooted words in el, -ol, -er, -or, -en, -urn, and of 
contracted forms. GuJ-Ws Death shows almost entirely the same features 
as Kynewulf's poetry, the Sooh of Anitnals a very little less, and Ph«nix a 
little less still. If not to Kynewulf himself, these three poems must be 
ascribed to a person very closely acquainted with KynewulTs poetry. 

In every treatise on Kynewulf which professes to go into the sub- 
ject, the runic passages oi Juliana, Andrias, Ascension, and Elene demand 
a central place. So it is in Professor Trautmann's book ; and it is here I 
that he is most ingenious, and most lucky, if sometimes also most specular- 1 
tive. Before approaching his subject, he lays down five fundamental miesfl 
derived from the use of runes in general. They are the following: — i. A ■ 
rune occurring in a given text does not exclusively mean its own name, 
but may mean a word beginning with the letter it denotes. 2. A rune can 
never denote a word other than a substantive. 3. A rune can only denote 
a substantive in nominative or accusative, and the latter only when the form 
of the accusative is the same as that of the nominative. 4. In the Riddles 
groups of three or more runes being meant to form words, the passage in 
Juliana which resembles the Biddks is to be explained in the same 
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way. 5. The words indicated by runes in the Riddles always fitting 
into the verse without any difficulty, the same is to be assumed for 
the four runic passages in Kynewulf s genuine works. The runic passage 
o{ Juliana runs thus \. — 

Gcomor hweorfcd 

C Y ond N ; cjming bij) rej)e, 

sigora syllend ; yyanc synnum fa 

E W <?«// U aclebidad 

hwaet him aefter daedum dema wille 

lifes to leane. L F beofad, 

seomad sorg-cearig. 

In this description of doomsday, Professor Trautmann takes CYN to 
mean human kin ; EWU, sheep ; and LF, Lie Faet, body, and con- 
sequently translates : ' Sad the human kin moves ; wrathful is the king, 
the giver of victories; the sheep defiled with sin await in anxiety what 
according to their deeds the judge will (grant) them, as reward for 
their lifes. The body trembles and waits in anxiety.' This is an explana- 
tion which as regards sense beats any heretofore offered. The word body, 
being taken up by ic in the verse following, apparently refers to Kynewulf. 
The explanation of the runic passages of Andreas, Ascension, and Elene 
is principally based upon the introduction of two new words into them. 
The rune Y is explained as Yst, passion ; and the rune U is taken to mean 
Unne, possession. Whether Yst may mean passion and Unne possession, 
is hard to say. Yst certainly means storm, and though in Oft hi on yst 
strudon^ it means the attack of a fortress, and at the same time the conquest 
of a woman, there is no passage known in which it means passion, and it is 
always dangerous to give a word a meaning it cannot be proved to 
have had ; the more so, when, as is here the case, its meaning is supposed 
to be discovered by the reader, and therefore should be expected to 
have been not very far from common. A little different it is, perhaps, with 
Unne, possession. No doubt Unne means permission, and probably also the 
thing which is permitted. This, again, may be shifted a little, and be sup- 
posed to have meant a thing granted, from which, further, the sense grant 
may be derived. Many possessions being based upon a grant, the word 
grant may be used as identical with possession or property. I do not know 
on what facts Professor Sweet in his Student's Dictionary of Anglo-Scucon, 
which has just been issued, bases his translation : * Unna (unne), permis- 
sion ; liberality ; what is granted, grant.' To me it rather seems as if the 
shifting of the sense from permission to liberality pointed away from a 
sense of grant or gift. But it is not safe to dogmatise about possible 
or not possible meanings, or rather shades of meaning, of words, where all 
depends on philological evidence. Professor Trautmann's explanations 
of the three runic passages stand and fall with the acceptance or rejection 
of yst and unne in the senses indicated. Three things may no doubt 
be said in favour of his explanations ; firstly, that they give very good sense 
(which cannot be said of any other explanation yet offered) ; secondly, 
that the same words with almost the same meanings explain all three 
passages at once ; and thirdly, that they fulfil all requirements of metre. 
If, therefore, they are not the words meant by Kynewulf, they would 
certainly be satisfactory explanations of the secrets put by him into 
these verses, if the respective words could be proved to have had these 
meanings. I need not go into the details of these three passages. Suffice 

» Riddi€, 53'*> (Grdn 54). 
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it to say ihat in the Andreas passage the solutions given are : Cearu, 
sorrow ; Yst, passion ; Nied, need ; Wela, possession ; Unoe, property ; 
Lagu, wave ; Feoh, the name of the rune and riches. In Asctnsion, Cyn 
means human kin ; Yst, passion ; Neod, eagerness ; Wyn (or Willa), joy ; 
Unne, property ; Lond, land ; Feoh, riches ; whilst in Etent, Ceorl (or 
Cniht or Cnapa), means man; Yst, passion; Nid, attack, course; Eh,., 
horse ; Wyn, delight ; Unne, property ; Lagu, wave ; Feoh, riches. Sense J 
and metre are equally satisfactory in these passages as well. I 

For the reasons adduced by Professor Sievers and Henen Leiding and^ 
Bauer, there can be no doubt that Kynewulf the poet was Northumbrian. 
About the time in which he lived his speUing of his name gives us some 
hint, Beda, who died in 735, still wrote Cymtnund, Cynigilso, Cyniburgam, 
whilst Kynewulf always spells his name with an e as the middle vowel. On 
the other hand, his treatment of mid vowels, his preserving of long con- 
sonants in stressed and unstressed syllables, and his mode of inflexion make 
it impossible to relegate him to the ninth century, so that, practically the 
second half of the eighth cenlury is the only time in which he could have 
written his poems. Kynewulf certainly was in holy orders, for both his 
learning and tendencies testify to that. All his works are translations 
or adaptations of Latin works, and the Improvement of the morals of sin- 
ful mankind and the spreading of the true faith are what he writes 
for : i>urh leohtne had, through the ecclesiastical state, he came to the 
knowledge of truth. We know of a Bishop Kynewulf who died in 78a or 
783, and was bishop in Holy Island or Lindisfarne, then called Lindis- 
iarena e^, and mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle as Lindisfarena ee. 
Dietrich pointed to him, and Grein accepted the hypothesis, that he 
was the poet. Now, certainly the name of Cynewulf was not a rare 
one; but that in the second half of the eighth century there should 
have lived two Northumbrians of that name who were both conspicuous 
clergymen, the one for his learning and political gifts, the other for the 
position he held, would be strange. A bishop who might have written 
Kynewulfs poetry, and a poet who had all the ecclesiastical qualities 
required for a bishop,- -this seems to point to the inference that both 
were the same person. But there is other evidence. In the runic passage 
of Ascension there occur the lines ; — 

U(r.ne) wira longe_ 
L(ond) flodum bilscen, llf-wynna diul 
F(eoh) on foldan. 
Unne and Lond are Professor Trautmann's property. The word Lond can , 
scarcely be doubted. The passage, as it stands with the supplement of] 
these words, can only be translated : — 

My |JiJssession was long 

a land enclosed liy the sea, a. part of the joys of life, 

riches on eanh. 
Is it a chance that Lindisfarena ^, the seat of Bishop Kynewulf 
is a land enclosed by the sea ? That, before, he had received ' gold in the 
mead-hall,' and had ridden through the land 'on a horse adorned with 
metal,' does not exclude his being a bishop later. That a wandering bard 
or ' skof could not have had the learning Kynewulf the poet shows, and 
that that learning was not of an order quickly acquired, but the result 
of life-long study, can scarcely be doubted. Kynewulf the bishop took 
the mitre in 737 or 740, dying in 780 or 783, an old man. Kynewulf 
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the poet himself tells that he had grown very old. Are not these 
coincidences of a kind that one should hesitate to neglect ? On any other 
hypothesis than Professor Trautmann's there will be room for wonder that, 
where tradition is so scant, all the little items known about the poet should 
apply so well to the bishop of the same age and of the same name. 

Alexander Tille. 



SONNET BY DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 

The following Sonnet, probably unpublished, in the handwriting of 
Drummond of Hawthornden, and signed by him, is written on the 
blank leaf prefixed to a copy of William Alexander of Menstrie's 
Mofiarchicke Tragedies, According to the surmise of the late David 
Laing, who writes a note on the opposite leaf to say that the writing is 
Drummond's, the date of the Sonnet is about 16 14. Drummond's 
writing is to be found in other parts of the volume in marginal notes, 
consisting of parallel passages in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, Jacques 
de la Taitie, &c. Prefixed to the second piece in the volume — The Tragedie 
of Darius — is printed one of the usual sonnets to the author, signed Jo. 
Murray. Under this signature Drummond writes — ' He died 1 1 of Aprile 
161 5 at London.' 

William Alexander, as is known, was the King*s Lieutenant for the 
colonising of Nova Scotia, and farmed the creation of Baronets of the order 
of Nova Scotia. He was himself created Earl of Stirling. 

The close friendship between Drummond and Alexander is well known, 
and the year 16 14, the year in or about which Laing dates the Sonnet, 
saw the beginning of the acquaintance. That the Sonnet was indited 
after its subject had become personally known to the author of it is not 
necessary. Drummond had been in possession of the Tragedies for some 
little time ; they appear in his holograph inventory of the Hawthornden 
Library in 161 1 — * Menstries Tragedies, 2s., Ing.'[lish]. From another 
list it appears that he read them — * Menstries Workes, 4 Tragedies ' the 
same year {Archaoi, iv. pp. 75, 77). 

The volume in which the Sonnet occurs is in the possession of the writer. 

J. H. S. 

The Sonnet is as follows : — 

To the Author. 

Whiles darke, unknowne, neglectd your Glorie 
Immortall Mortalls who with conquering armes 
Vemiillion'd all those Greenes that Phoebus warmes, 
And grav'd your Trophees in the ycie Sea : 
Loe, a delicious Spright with sacred charmes 
From Stygian Shades doth draw you to the Daye, 
And where you ensignes never durst displaye 
Makes Fame amased at your lowd alarmes. 
O Happie Ghosts ! what all those firie Climes 
And pregnant Ages past you did refuse 
Our Articke yeeldeth, and these golden times, 
Even equall to your greatest deeds aMuse, 

That Worlds shall doubte, which greater Praise doth bring 

Heroicklie to acte or Sweetlie sing. 

W. Drummond. 
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DAVID LAING'S COLLECTION OF CHARTERS. 

A WORK which is likely lo be of interest, perhaps not to charter-scholars, as 
It does not give the ipstssima vtrba of the documents, but lo antiquaries and 
genealogists, is the Calendar of the Laitig CharUrs, now fully in type as 
regards the text, and only awaiting the completion of a very copious todej^ ■ 
to be finally issued to the subscribers and the public. J 

The Laing Charters are, as is well known, the result of many years' ao-« 
quisittons made by the late David I^ing, LL.D., who left, besides valuable^ 
MSS., a marvellous collection of rare books. His books were sold in 1879 at 
Sotheby's, and realised about ^20,000. But his charters and other MSS., 
including many relating to Scotland, he bequeathed to the University of 
Edinburgh. The charters were bequeathed under the condition that Ui« 
should be catalogued so as to be accessible to any who wished to consiif 
them. This work has been undertaken by the Rev. John Anderson, n<ri 
Assistant Curator of the Historical Department in the General RegisH^ 
House, and the forthcoming volume is the result. It contains upwards ( 
750 pages of text, royal octavo, and there are notes or abridgments of moi 
than 3000 documents. 

If the general reader glances over the pages of this volume, they may seem ^ 
to record only a bewildering series of names of persons and places, linkef 
together in words of semi-legal phraseology, and he may perhaps wonder 
what interest the work can have for any one. Such a work, however, will be 
welcomed by the historian and the genealogist. By the extreme courtesy 
of the editor it has already been made use of and been found most service- 
able by writers of both these classes. But apart from them, surely it will 
have an interest also for the student of humanity. Every writ may be 
looked on as recording, though it may be in a comparatively rigid style, 
some human act of long ago, something done by or to men or women of the 
past, showing them to be actuated by desires and feelings known to the prt 
sent day. Thus, we may even see the sentimental side of such an apparently 
Dry-as-dust collection. Setdng aside burgess tickets, commissions, diplomas, 
blazons of arms, and other such writs, of which some appear in the Calendar, 
and which may appeal to human vanity or be rewards of honour, we have at 
least one case in which a man, unblessed with male offspring, makes special 
provision that his estate should still belong to one of his own name. An- 
other man ' of his own free will,' in return for his wife's many kindnesses 
and her ' spousal service,' grants to her for her life certain lands, including 
an ' ailhous,' no doubt a valuable investment. Other quotations might be 
made, but one more will suffice, as it contains a useful moral. A donor, 
towards the close of the thirteenth century bestows land for the support of 
three ' poor men of Christ ' within a certain hospital ' in reasonable food 
and clothing,' under the practical condition that ' if the three poor men will 
not labour or do to the best of their power or degree of infirmity what is 
commanded them, they shall at the will of the granter be expelled from the 
hospital and other three poor men substituted.' 

But, it may be asked, is the collection of any value historically 7 To this 
question it is not easy to give an answer, as it is only careful study which can 
obtain a satisfactory reply. Yet, as we turn over ilie leaves, the subject 
grows, and it is possible lo understand more thoroughly the use of such I 
mass of documents arranged chronologically. The earliest charter whit' 
relates to Scotland is dated about 1 1 60, and is granted by Ada the Countes 
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mother of two kings, Malcolm the Fourth and William the Lion. Following 
this we have among the earlier writs many names prominent in the history 
of Scotland. But it is rather in the smaller details, the fixing of dates, the 
notices of deaths or such like, that such a series of writs aids the historian. 
Thus we find a writ telling us of the exact date on which King James Second 
was engaged on an important expedition, and others which correct the com- 
monly received dates of death of prominent public men in the time of James 
the Fifth. And for the Scottish historian who is thoroughly conversant 
with his subject there may be other items which will tend to precise know- 
ledge of events. 

So much for general history, but still more to the genealogist will 
this Calendar be valuable. This may seem a large assumption when 
we consider the volumes of Registers, the Great Seal, Privy Council, 
and others which contain matters of similar import. But a Calendar 
such as this, while it resembles the Registers of the Great Seal in many 
ways, is specially useful as supplementing the information there contained. 
Or, to put it differently, the Great Seal Register deals chiefly with transac- 
tions between king and subject, while this Calendar shows more of the re- 
lations between subject and subject— the writs being more of the nature of 
family papers, relating to every class of the community — nobles and lairds, 
monks and burgesses, farmers and crofters — all find a mention here, and in 
such a wide field the genealogist may glean a large sheaf of facts to interest 
him. In some cases whole families find representatives chronologically re- 
corded from generation to generation, and even where this is not so, the 
numerous relationships stated between granters and grantees, and between 
witnesses to the writs, cannot fail to be of use to those who concern them- 
selves with such matters. One case may be noted in which the true but 
hitherto unknown parentage of a lady of the fourteenth century is disclosed. 
In a papal writ she is described as a widow, but no other evidence was forth- 
coming, and many genealogists ignored the papal testimony and make her 
the daughter of her first husband. For she was married twice, and a 
romantic story is told of how her second husband won her by a gallant rescue 
fi'om a band of marauders. She is usually described as a maiden, but it 
now appears that she was a widow, and young and well dowered into the 
bargain. But further inquirers must look within the Calendar for her 
identity. 

In the matter of topography and place-names also, the Calendar will 
be of interest to many, as the original spelling of names is adhered to, 
and where boundaries are given in the original writ they are fully detailed 
in the Calendar. Thus the grant by Ada the Countess, about 1160, 
already referred to, conveys the lands of Elstaneford, of Barowe, Doncanes- 
laye and Bangelaye, of lands on the east side of Seton (Seitonie), a mill 
on the Tyne, a small property in Hadinton and another in * Carel ' in Fife. 
All these names will be readily recognised by local antiquaries, and show 
there has been little change since that date. Another writ, however, some- 
what later, referring to the same district, contains names which, it is to 
be feared, are now unknown, and also speaks of * Swynhirdeswell '' and 
* Seggywellishead,* topographical features which may or may not be now 
obliterated. Many other charters of the same kind will be found in the 
volume giving interesting boundaries both of parishes and baronies and 
recording significant features of the landscape. * Esche-treis,' [Ash-trees] 
standing stones, crosses, wells, such as the 'nyn maiden well,' and others. 
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the 'Saidill steane,' ' Chield liellis chapell wallis,' all these suggest lo; 
graphical facts of which only this or similar works preserve the record. 

The student of details 0/ social life, or of manners and customs will 
perhaps not find so much in this Calendar as the genealogist, but even to 
him there are points of attraction. One writ records the transfer from one 
person to another of three natives or serfs, along with the lands which they 
farmed, and they and their chattels and followers, or goods and children, 
are to be the pro]>erty of their new master. One or two writs, relating to 
Northumberland, deal with traffic between Newcastle and the Continent. 
Another refers to a transaction in Ayrshire, where a number of 'animals' 
are given for a small estate. The manner of taking possession of a house 
by extinguishing the fire of the former owner and rekindling it in the name 
of the new comer is told in one document, while another describes how 
improper possession of a house was formally declared null. 

Ecclesiastical documents also find a place here — not merely charters 
or to religious houses, but others of less technical characters, recordii 
quarrels between ecclesiastical dignitaries, and appeals to the Pope lyl 
wronged laymen, not to mention decrees of divorce and disptensations for 
marriages. 

There are also notices of seals which will be interesting to heralds, 
some being of families now extinct. 

But enough has been said of this Calendar, and some may remark that 
the above may apply to any large collection of charters. Yet granting this 
to be so, this Calendar gives the information hinted at in this notice, and 
much more, in a compact form accessible to every one, while it is certain that 
no pains have been spared by the editor in making the book reliable. If 
more be asked, the University authorities will doubtless give genuine 
searchers due access to the original documents. 

The general historian, the genealogist, or the student of legal or social 
antiquities— whichever he is who has had the privilege of seeing any of Mr. 
Anderson's proof sheets— looks forward to the complete work as a book to 
revel in. Mr. Anderson's abstracts will be found to be admirably clear 
and concise and in good type ; in these a relief to the student of parch- 
ments, who, however thorough he is, has still neither an unlimited life nor 
indestructible eyesight. The University has been exceedingly foitunatein 
its editor. When Mr. Anderson's Calendar gets into the hands of students, 
and the fact that a wealth of history, genealogy, &c., may be buried in any 
collection of charters and other legal deeds becomes more adequately 
recognised, we shall have made a long stride towards the opening up in a 
similar way of other charter collections which must be examined before the 
early history of Scotland and its people can be finally written, but which are 
at present inaccessible, and are some of them at this moment being wilfully 
consigned to decay as well as oblivion, 

'BALFOUR'S PRACTICKS." H 

{Ante, p. I.) ^B 

The 1754 edition (which I have before me) is apparently the first. I am 
unable to say wherein {if at all) it differs from the 1774 edition, referred to 

by Sheriff Mackay in the Dictionary of National Biography and at the 

above reference, inasmuch as there does not appear to be a copy in t' ~ 
Bodleian, or in the Law Library at All Souls'. 
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It is clear that the book printed in 1754 (compiled, say the publishers 
— pref. xi. — ^from * all the manuscript copies we could find ') was not com- 
pleted till 1 6 10 at the earliest. Injunctions in commissariot matters of 
the second March in that year appear at pp. 664, 668. At p. 534 is cited 
an Act of 8th June 1594, and at p. 533, an Act of 19th December 
1597. The above results of a very cursory inspection show that the date 
usually assigned to the book is too early ; I have not given the time neces- 
sary to verify the editor's statement that there are not * any decisions here 
noted later than the beginning of the year mdlxxix.' It is probably 
correct. 

It seems very possible that several copies of the original book (which 
ff^y have been planned, or even written, by Sir James Balfour) were in the 
hands of judges or officials of court, who from time to time added 
notes of important decisions and Acts. When it became necessary these 
common-place books would be fair-copied by an intelligent subordinate, 
such as (in the absence of other evidence) I should surmise Thomas 
Newbie to have been. 

This modus operandi is illustrated by a MS. abridgment of English 
Law that I have seen here. It is said to have belonged to Lord 
Keeper Guilford, /. Eliz. In this large folio a clerk had copied (pos- 
sibly from some older compilation), under appropriate headings, all cases 
up to a certain date, leaving blank spaces under each section for later 
cases, which are entered in various hands. The general arrangement 
is not unlike that of Brooke's Abridgement,^ and is by no means so 
systematic as the Fracticks, There seems every reason for the use of 
a somewhat similar system in Scotland. 

As Balfour's Practicks is, in the absence of the Registers cited in 
it, the ultimate authority on the Common Law of Scotland, it is much 
to be desired that the question of its original authorship should be settled, 
as well as the dates of the accretions and their authority. The dates given 
above show that the book as we have it is later than Sir John Skene's De 
Verbarum Significatione (1597) and his Regiam Majestatem (1609). 

I am anxious to know when the Iter Camerarii and other laws origin- 
ally promulgated in Latin were translated into Scottish, and by whom. 
Was such translation made by authority? and did it bind the Courts? 
I have had occasion to compare, in one or two passages, Skene's trans- 
lation with that in Balfou?s Practicks, and came to the conclusion 
that they were probably independent works ; but I am not at all sure. 
The preface to the Record edition may give the information, but I 
have searched for it in vain ; and a list showing the dates and authors 
to which words occurring in these translations may be assigned, would 
be of great service to the editor of the Ne7v English Dictionary, and to 

RoBT. J. Whitwell. 
70 Banbury Road, 
Oxford. 

^ La Graunde Abridgement^ collecte et escrie per le Judge tresreuerend Sir Robert 
Brooke, Chiualer, nadgairs chiefe Justice del common Banke. In i^dibus Richardi 
Tottelj, vicesimo nonadie Septemb. 1586. 
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THE s*:ys :? >Le^:5z i-3l^ha>l earl of mentetth. 

StNCi -rr.: — .^ :c riis scrfe^r z. ±e "izcarr mrmhcr <pt 17) another point 
hij ':<e=. -zrr:c:x-;^i. ra-T:e--. ±e ^e-iriTig 3j be atticbed to 'sonnes car- 
nil / i :*r:=. izctiei :^ '-^ ■^'- '•^iJrs- Gnrnm. the ezrfs two youngest 
5cc<- I in :c cc-jixc t :j:i ir.-x Treir :hir jacTL were fflegitimate. The 
rbllc-w'-z^ liscmccj r^.-m i^e j. r~^^ if zid Girax^ Stal seems condusive. 
O:: 5ch Fecri-irv if jr. K.r;£ "iziej V, rr x cfcirtcr of nnmeroiis lands to 
Scr Jin^ Hizi-'.zzc. :c Tf^uLirL rronric ±jeEi zj hxnk and the heirs-inale 
ct zis rccv liTrr^y "re^jc^::! wiicci iiilirr^, 33 Aadrcw Hamikoii, hh carnal 
soc Z.J /-- '^^y . inc i::? her^^ wbcm iiy^Tr:;, 3> James Hamihon, his carnal 
son *:e:Te«n ' — ijic Mircci Scewort rrocreaied. and his heirs, whom 
tiilir^. :o A'exiniiT KjziilTrcL ins cltliI sec aad his hciis» whom failing, 
:o Jimes HjlzuIicc* ':i::5 :Ltr,nI sec fj> tbcAr^> between him and 
EI:rjLbe:h \[urriT rrccrfiric. ir.c "rj:5 i^ei-^ wbec: ^ilin^ to James Eari of 
Arrjir, vVc. C^-ruL xnc ronril >i:c5 heine xr« one and the same thing, and 
si^xirical'y s::i:e.: r.cc LiwfiillT *rer:'c:cii. The precise wording is used 
some ha'.t-a-\io:en ::z:es :r. ihe A/yrl-^y relida^ »3 the Fjnnart fraternity. 
That illegitim.icy :< cer.cce'-i -5 r«r:her cleiriy prorcd when in 1539 the 
same kinc i:r.ir.:ev: Ie::er> j£ *e^.::ni::cr. ro Sir James Ilamilton oSf Fjn- 
nan, bo^urc. raturju so" cc" :he Jt:e JjLz>es^ Earl of Arran, Andrew 
Hamilton, bastard, natural son or" s^iid Janes HamEIroQ : James Hamilton, 
bastard, natura' son of sa d Jar.r5 Hanrf.ton between him and Mariota 
Stewart procreated : and Alexander Hampton, natural son of the said 
James Hamilton, senior. 

In Leviticus * wiii. 2c anvi \:\- re carnal* is excIusiTidT used to denote 
:'.'.icit intercourse with a ne:^hbcur's wire or a bond-maid. As applied to 
John and Walter Gmham. the two youngest sons of Eari Malise, the word 
must stamp them as b^istan^-.s, and. al:hou*:h the eari undoubtedly married 
their mother, the subsevjuent marriage would not le^timatise than in jwe- 
Reformation t:mes, nor were they le^dtmated by letters royal. Has 'B.' 
thought in what manner this may anect the Gartmore pretensions to be 
■awfully descended from this ear!, which he seems inclined to advocate? 
It can in no way anect the cLiim of the Leitchtown branch, who indisput- 
ably descend from the third son and evenraal heL', Patrick Graham of 
Gartrenich, tiJias Auchmore, throu^ih the third eari — ridt Gtnealo^cal 
Magazine, June 1S97 — and not from Salter, as he supposes. From the 
Leitchtown claim point of view it is a matter of indifference whether John 
of Kilbride was older or younger than Patrick, but I v^uiie agree with the 
late Sir William Fraser and all the old Menteith pedigrees, that he was Eari 
Malises second son. Whichever he was, it is amply proved he left no male 
issue. -Placed in the jx»sition of third son all dithculty vanishes,' *B.' 
nsserts, 'and the Gartmore descent given by Crawfurd in his Peerage is 
rendered provable by legal evidence.' When it is remembered that Fraser 
•a;js retained by the present Gartmore's father to examine into his descent, 
utA even in this fx parte position could make nothing of it, and eventually 
^Jisallowed the family a Menteith origin in the Red Book, this allied l^al 
(evidence sounds curious. It will be awaited with interest, although its aim 
is alx^rtive, as ' B.' cannot fail to see that his strenuous endeavours have 
been based on mistaken premises. Placed in position of third son, or 
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younger than Patrick, does it not strike this critic that John was the 
illegitimate John who received *the akyr' and a present of jewels from 
his father in 1476, and who may have been of Kilbride and bailie at the 
infeftment of Patrick in the lands of Gartrenich, &c. two years later? 
Has he fully taken into account John, the carnal son, to say nothing of his 
brother Walter? I do not suppose he is aware that Earl Malise had a 
cousin-german, Thomas, unmentioned before by genealogists, son of the 
worthy who slew King James. Is it unlikely he could have had a son 
John, even of Kilbride ? I shall not proceed further in this, pending * B.'s * 
legal evidence of a descent from Kilbride, lawful son of the earl. Crawfurd 
has been mentioned by him as an authority. As for his testimony, the 
Gartmore descent might as well be from the younger John, the carnal 
son; that writer, whose contemporary Simon Lord Lovat did not think 
much of him, having rolled the brothers into one, as per his quotation of 
their charters, and thus made them conjoint sires of a certain Thomas. 
Further, he makes no mention of the most important son of all, Patrick, 
father of the second earl, erroneously stating that lord to be the issue of 
the eldest son, Alexander, who died in his father's lifetime without issue. 

'B.' remarks that Leitchtown is the Matest claimant' to the earldom, 
but a reference to old editions of the Landed Gentry — compare Gartmore 
and Leitchtown memoirs — will disabuse him of that idea. It was the 
Gartmore claim, not heard of before 1872, that was the new one, Leitch- 
town since 18 18 standing as representative, as per the old Gartur pedigree, 
but as a matter of fact they have been that since 1694. 

W. Malise Graham Eastgn. 



I have to thank your correspondent ^B.' for his courteous and full 
answer to my query in July issue. In addition to his remarks it may also 
be noticed that in the renunciation of 1494 the granters do not speak of 
Earl Alexander as their nephew, but as ' their principal lord and chiefe.' 
Regarding the last paragraph in * B.'s * letter, the question of whether John 
and Walter, the ' carnal ' sons of Malise, were legitimate or illegitimate has 
not now the same interest in connection with the * latest claimant to the 
Earldom of Menteith ' as it had three years ago. Although undoubtedly 
in 1895, in the public press and otherwise, the descent of the Leitchtown 
family was alleged to be from Patrick, second son of Walter, the * carnal ' 
son of Malise ; in 1897 a sudden change was made, and the descent stated 
to be from Gilbert Graham of Gartavertane, fourth son of William, third 
Earl of Menteith. He is said to have had a second son called Gilbert, who 
is stated to have been the grandfather of the first Laird of Leitchtown. (See 
an article on the Graham Earls of Menteith in the Genealogical Magazine 
for June 1897.) No reasons for this extraordinary volte face are given, nor 
are any proofs offered that Gilbert Graham of Gartavertane ever had a 
second son called Gilbert. The only connection with the earls which the 
writer (Mr. Easton) proves is that Gilbert Graham of Leitchtown was in 1668 
appointed an elder of the church at Port of Menteith in conjunction with 
the eighth earl and his uncle, Archibald Graham, but this can hardly be 
considered proof of propinquity. 

R. Barclay Allardice. 
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OLD SCOTS BANK-NOTES. 
(Continued from p. 24,) 

The Dumfries Commercial Bank. 
CoNTEMPORARV with the Belch Bank in Stirling, appeared the Commercial 
Bank of Dumfries. The Dumfries bank played do great part in the general 
banking of the country ; its business connection was confined to its own 
locality, its operations were unfortunate, and its life, like that of the Stirling 
company, was short The bank was founded in 1804 by James Gracie, bis 
son James Gracie, junior, and another, and it stopped payment in 1S08, 
paying its creditors ten shillings in the pound. 




'i'he apcciiiicn of ib nott;s which li rt:producui.I in.;c has been kmJlj 
lent for the purpose by Mr. James Shand, of the Union Bank, Edinburgh. 
The original note is 5^ inches in length, by 5J inches deep. The watermark 
in the paper is in large Roman capitals, and consists of the words Dumfries 
Commercial Bank. The words are in straight lines parallel with the 
imprint — each word in a separate line, and stretching well across the note. 
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PAPAL BULL RELATING TO LINCLUDEN COLLEGE 

CHURCH. 

Authentic records relating to the Priory and its successor, the Coll^iate 
Church of Lincluden, are few, and the Bull of Pope Benedict the XI H., of 
the year 1396, conceding privileges to the Provost of that church, and of 
which a translation is printed below, has, on this account, more than ordi- 
nary interest. The existence of this bull was unknown to M'Dowall and 
subsequent writers — ^.^., Sir William Eraser, Douglas Book, The transla- 
tion has been made from an old notarial copy, which is in a hand of the 
fifteenth century. Nothing is known of the history of the document. 

The Bull follows upon a petition presented to the Pope by Archibald, 
third Earl Douglas, * the Grim,' as patron of the Church of Lincluden, 
showing authoritatively his position in regard to that church. The 
establishment at the time is found to consist of a provost, 8 chaplains or 
prebends instituted by papal authority, and 24 poor men. As the papal 
authority for the institution of the provost and chaplains must have preceded 
probably some time the issue of this Bull, the statements that have been 
made at different times, that after the suppression of the nuns of the original 
foundation there was at first an establishment of a provost and 1 2 canons, 
may be considered as somewhat doubtful, the more especially as the sup- 
posed change has been assigned to the time of Provost Cairns, whose period 
of office did not commence till a number of years after the date of the bull 
here printed. The fact that the institution of provost and chaplains was made 
by papal authority may also be held as discrediting surmises that have been 
made that the expulsion of the nuns was brought about by Earl Douglas 
for his own worldly advantage and aggrandisement. The object of the 
EarFs application to the Pope, as the Bull shows, was to obtain facilities 
for the administration of discipline in the Church of Lincluden, indicating 
his high sense of the importance of discipline in such establishments; and this 
supports the view more generally held, that the suppression of the nuns was 
in consequence of their conduct through a laxness of discipline. 

W. Traquair. 

Hume of Godscroft, following Major, tells us that it was Archibald the Grim, Earl 
liom 1388 till about 1400, who expelled the nuns. WeBnd that the Prioress and Convent 
are certainly in possession in 1381 (Papal Petitions [Record Commission], 560). This Bull, 
coming thus very close on the heels of the Brst chance in the institution from regulars to 
sectdars, bears out Mr. Traquair's arguments. The £arl*s petition mentioned in the 
Bull does not appear in the volume of Papal Petitions above mentioned. — Ed. 

BULL OF POPE BENEDICT. 

Benedict the Bishop, the servant of the servants of God — For perpetual 
remembrance, and willingly inclining to those things that relate to the advan- 
tage of Churches, and by which the condition of these and of the persons 
connected therewith may be beneficially provided for. Whereas a Petition 
on the part of our beloved son, the noble man Archibald Earl of Douglas, 
Patron of the Church of St. Mary of Lincluden, of the diocese of Glasgow, 
shown to us, sets forth, That in that Church there are a Provost and eight 
perpetual Chaplains, instituted by Apostolic authority, and that twenty-four 
poor men are there sustained, also that to the Provost the cure of the souls 
of the foresaid Chaplains and poor men is committed, and to him the admin- 
istration of the goods of the said Church is known to belong ; and, further, 
that the Church itself is distant from the city of Glasgow fifty miles or there- 
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aboots. Wherdorc iupplicatioa was bambly made to US on the put ot 
the uid Earl, Uut u on account of tbc said distance tt was difficult to have 
recoone to the ordinaty of the place for the occasional conectton and 
pOsidnMnt of transgressions committed at the time by the chaplains and 
ponons of tbc uid church [per capellanos et personas dkti ecclesue], and 
for this same reason the said Church may sometimes suffer loss and incon- 
venience, the chaplains and other parsons [petsone] of the same may thus 
be harassed with trouble and expense, and faults ma; sometimes remain 
unpunished, we would deign out of Apostolic benignity to provide, re- 
garding this, a fitting remedy. We therefore, being willing to provide 
beneficiatly in the premises, by the tenor of these presents with Apostolic 
authority have appointed, and we also ordain, that all jurisdiction over the 
Provost [shall pertain] to the Ordinary, but over the Chaplains and Clerics 
forcraid it shall pertain in full right to the foresaid Provost, asd if the said 
Ordinary shall precede the foresaid Provost in investigating the causes of 
the laid Chaplains and Clerics, that in the investigation the Ordinary shall 
be preferred to the Provost ; and, further, that the consideration of appeal 
causes which may be brought Irom the said Provost, or his deputy for the 
time, by the Chaplains and Clerics foresaid, or on their part conjunctly or 
Kvcrally, shall pertain to the said Ordinary in full right : Decerning to be 
null and void whatever may be attempted otherwise regarding these things, 
knowingly or ignorantly, by any authority. Let no one, therefore, infringe this 
page of our statute, ordinance, and constitution, fi,'C. — Given at Avignon, 8th 
Kal, of February, in the second year of our pontificate. 

This is a true copy, &c. [Signed] Thomas Alani, Priest and Notary 
Public, with my own hand. . . Archibaldus Layng, Notary Public, with 
my own hand. 

THE CHILDREN OF JOHN, LORD KILPONT. 
John Graham, I^rd Kilpont, the eldest son of the 7th Eari of Mentcith 
(or, as the latter Earls wrote it, Monteith), also Earl of Stratheme and Earl 
of Airth, was killed at the Camp of Collace under Montrose in 1 644. He 
married, April 1631, probably in his 20th year. Lady Marie Keith, eldest 
(laufjhter of William, 6th Earl Marischal, who survived him, and according 
to the old peerage writers he left issue only one son, who succeeded to the 
earldom in 1661, and two daughters, viz., Lady Mnry (or Marie as she 
signed it, being named for her mother), who married in 1662 Sir John 
Allardice of Allardice, Knight, and Lady Elizabeth, who married in 1663 
Sir William Graham of Gartmore, Bart. 

The late Sir William Eraser, however, in his Red Biwk of Mentath, 
published in 1880, states that John Lord Kilpont had a third daughter 
called Lady Catherine. It would perhaps be interesting to examine the 
reasons for accepting or rejecting this statement. Crawfurd in his Peerage 
0/ Scotland {^. 333), published in 1716, during the lifetime of Lady Mary 
Graham, states thai John I^rd Kilpont left issue, ' a son William, who 
xucceeded his grandfather in the honour, and two daughters, Mary, married 
to George [sie] Allardice of that ilk, and Elizabeth to Sir William Graham of 
Garlmore, Baronet.' 

Sir Robert Douglas in his Peerage (pp. 475-6) mentions that John Lord 
Kilpont ' had a son William, afterwards Earl of Monteith and Airth, and 
two daughters; first, Mary, married to Sir John Allardice of that ilk ; second, 
Elizabeth, who was married to Sir William Graham of Gartmore, Baronet.' 
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At Edinburgh, 26th February 1785, before the following Jury : — 

1. George Wallace, Advocate. (Chancellor.) 

2. Alexander Wight, Advocate. 

3. William Naime, Advocate. (Lord Dunsinnan.) 

4. John Maclaurin, Advocate. (Lord Dreghom.) 

5. James Ferguson, Advocate. 

6. Adam Rolland, Advocate. 

7. Robert CuUen, Advocate. (Lord CuUen.) 

8. Bannatyne William Macleod, Advocate. (Lord Bannatyne.) 

9. Alexander Abercrombie, Advocate. (Lord Abercrombie.) 

10. The Hon. Henry Erskine, Advocate. 

11. William Craig, Advocate. (Lord Craig.) 

12. Charles Hay, Advocate. (Lord Newton.) 

13. Sir William Wisheart Belches, Bart., Advocate. 

14. Mr. Solicitor Dundas. 

15. Samuel Mitchelson, sen., Clerk to the Signet. 

Mrs. Sarah Ann Barclay Allardice of Allardice, great-great-grand-daughter 
of Lady Mary Graham, was served * nearest and lawful eldest heir-portioner 
in general ' to William Graham, Earl of Airth and Monteith, her great- 
great-granduncle. Among the sworn evidence given upon this occasion 
was that of Robert Graham,^ aged 79, who deponed *that he is grand 
son to the deceased John Graham of Gartur, and a descendant of Graham 
Earl of Monteith; that his mother, Mary Stirling, died in the year 1759, 
aged 90 years and upwards ; that he knows she was well acquainted with 
William, last Earl of Monteith and Airth, and his sisters, Lady Mary and 
Lady Elizabeth Grahams; that from conversations he had with his mother and 
with those who had been servants and ground officers of the said William, 
last Earl of Monteith, that William last Earl of Monteith and Airth and 
his two sisters. Lady Mary and Lady Elizabeth, were the only children of 
John Lord Kilpont ; that the above particulars have always been confirmed 
to him, the deponent, by the concurring voice of the country.' 

John Graham of Duchray, Esquire, aged 60 years and upwards, deponed 
' that he is a collateral descendant of the family of Graham Earl of Mon- 
teith ; that he has always heard it reported and confirmed to him by the 
general belief of the country, that the last William Earl of Monteith and 
Airth died without issue ; that he had two sisters. Lady Mary Graham, who 
was the eldest, who was married to Sir John Allardice of Allardice, and 
Lady Elizabeth, the youngest, who was married to Sir William Graham of 
Gartmore, and that these two ladies and their brother, the last Earl of Mon- 
teith and Airth, were the only children of John Lord Kilpont.' 

Evidence to the same effect is also given by Finlay Blair, aged 91 ; 
John Balneavie, aged 91 (whose father was born in 165 1); and Lady 
Ogilvie of Barras, aged 72. (Min. of Ev., Airth Case, 1839, pp. 58 to 68.) 

Now unless these witnesses deliberately perjured themselves, it is 
clear that Lady Mary was the elder daughter,^ that there were two 

^ A letter on the Earldom of Monteith, in the Stirling Sentinel of the 2nd August 
current, states that this Robert Graham was the great-grandfi&ther of Major Graham 
Stirling of Craigbamet, lately deceased. 

'A Memorial for Counsel in the Allardice charter-chest, in which occurs— "Lady 
Mary Graham, Lady Allardes, being the late Earl of Monteith's eldest sister," &c., is now 
known to be in the handwriting of James Cormak, writer ii^ Bervie, the local agent of 
the Allardice family, and is upon an inventory of papers s^nt to Patrick Scott, W. S. , 
agent to the family in Edinburgh. 
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daughters only, and there was consequently no such person as ' Lady I 
Catherine,' \ 

Some of the witnesses were of great age, and each disposition ends with j 
the solemn Tormula, 'and this is truth, as I shall answer to God.' 

' Lady Catherine ' appearing therefore to have no support either from ' 
the old Peerage writers, or the residents in the Monteith district, we shall 
see how she makes her first appearance. 

In 1870 a case in support of a petition was presented to the House of 
Lords by William Cunningham Bontine, Esq. of Ardoch, on whose behalf 
Sir William (then Mr.) Fraser was retained, claiming to be heir-male of 
the body of Malise, first Earl of Mentcith. The petition slated that John 
Lord Kilponthad, besides 1-ady Mary and Lady Elizabeth.another daughter, 
Lady Catherine, who married a person in an humble station of life, and 
had two daughters, Alice Sellick, widow, and Elizabeth Selliclc, widow, and 
oflered as proof of the statements three petitions to King George the 
First, and afterwards the Secretary of State — the Duke of Montrose, by 
the said Alice Sellick and Elizabeth Sellick praying for a pension, the books 
of the Treasury showing payment of a pension, and the entry of burial of 
Alice Sellick. However, on the zist July 187 1, the counsel for Mr. Bontine 
stated that the next three documents in the list were three petitions which 
he had proposed to put in for the purpose of proving that Lady Mary 
Graham had a sister named Lady Catherine ; but that as their Lordships bad 
intimated on a former occasion that Lady Mary was the elder daughter, 
he thought it unnecessary to produce any further evidence upon that 
subject. Counsel for the claimant staled that he was about to object to 
the admissibility of these documents. (Min. of Ev., Airth Peerage ClaliD, 
187 1, p. 55.) AJice Sellick died in 1733. Of the three petitions mentioned, 
one is to the King, one to the Duke of Montrose as Secretary of State, 
and the other to the Duke in his private capacity. 

The one to the King is as follows : — ' To the King's Most Excellent 
Majesty. The humble petition of Alice Sellick, widow — Shewelh, That the 
petitioner is the grand-daughter of the Lord Kilpont, who was son to the 
Earl of Airth, of the ancient family of the Grahams in North Brittun, and 
your petitioner's mother, the Lady Catherine Graham, marrying beneath 
herself, and her fortune being detained, your petitioner and her sister 
Elizabeth Sellick, widow, are reduced to very great want and poverty, as 
may appear by a certificate signed by Dr. Lucas and the Churchwardens 
of the parish of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, London, where she has lived 
these forty years, your petitioner and her sister being destitute even of the 
common necessarys of life. She therefore most humbly prays your 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to take the deplorable condition of your 
petitioner and her sister into consideration, and grant them such a pension 
as your Majesty in your great wisdom and goodness shall think fitt, to 
preserve them from starving in their old age. And, as in duty bound, she 
will ever pray, &c.' The other two petitions are in almost identical terms. 
On examining these petitions (which are all undated and unsigned), it 
is to be noticed that the petitioner does not describe herself as lawful 
grand-daughter of Lord Kilpont, except inferentially by calling her mother 
' Lady Catherine,' and that Lord Kilpont's Christian name is not mentioned. 

John Lord Kilpont died in 1644. His son then became Lord Kilpont, 
and continued to bear the title till 1661, when he succeeded his \ 
father, as Earl of Monteith and Airth. 




his grand- ^| 
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William Lord Kilpont had at least two illegitimate daughters, the 
second of whom, Margaret, described as * Mistres Margt Grame, secound 
daught. naturall to ane noble and potent Earle, Wro. Earle of Monteith 
and Airth, &c.,' received from Alex. Stirling of Achyll, as his * affidat spous,' 
an annual rent of 400 merks from his lands of Achyll, &c., 27 Dec. 1681. 
(General Reg. of Sasines, vol. 46, folios 372, 373.) 

In the Sellick petitions the Lord Kilpont mentioned is called 'son* 
of the Earl of Airth, but that might easily, under the circumstances, be a 
mistake for grandson, supposing William Lord Kilpont to be the person 
mentioned. 

There was an undoubted Lady Catherine Graham, the fifth daughter 
of the fourth Earl of Montrose who in 1631 was abducted by her sister's 
husband. Sir John Colquhoun of Luss, for which crime he was outlawed. 
(Burke's Peerage, Colquhoun of Luss Pedigree.) I do not know whether 
she has ever been further accounted for. 

At the death of Miss Mary Bogle, in November 182 1 (who in 1805 
was served heir to her great-great-grandfather, Sir William Graham of 
Gartmore), all the descendants of Lady Elizabeth Graham became extinct,^ 
and were so proved in the House of Lords. (Min. of Evidence, pp. 75 to 
146, Airth Case, 1839.) ^ ^^^ great-grandson, William Graham, assumed the 
title of Earl of Monteith ^ upon the ground that Lady Elizabeth was the 
only daughter of John Lord Kilpont, and that therefore he was heir of line 

^ An article in the June 1897 issue of the Genealogical Magazine upon the Graham 
Earls of Monteith makes the erroneous statements that there were descendants of Lady 
Elizabeth Graham alive in 1856, that the seniority of the sisters is not known, and 
repeats Sir William Eraser's statements as to the apocryphal ' Lady Catherine.' The 
heir of line cannot but note that every person who has so £sir come forward in the 
character of heir-male expends more energy in trying to discredit her proved pedigree 
than in endeavouring legally to prove their own. 

' Lady Elizabeth Graham = Sir William Graham of Gartmore. 



I 

Sir John Graham of Gartmore, 



I 
Mary = James Hodge of Gladsmuir. 

(only 

dau.) 



Mary Hodge = Wm. Graham, 
(only child). 



i I I I I 

James Graham, Wm. Graham, Grizel Graham, Mary Graham = John Bogle, Margaret 



^.before soi-disanl Eax\, d, 1774 j./. d, 1779. 

\T^5,p, d, 1783 J./. 



d, 1787. Graham, 

m, John 

Colquhoun, 

d, 1782 j.> 



I 
John Bogle = Marion Wilson. 

only son, 

d, 1803 s.p. 



I 
Mary Bogle, 

d, unmar. 1 82 1. 



I 

Grizel Bogle, 
d unmar. 1802. 



' The Patent of the title of Earl of Airth was not discovered till the year 1783, in th? 
Montrose charter-chest. (Min. of Ev. 1871, p. 31.) 
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of the Earls. His reasons for this mistaken supposition appear in the 
following letter from John Bogle, husband of Mary Graham, sister of the 
soi-disant Earl, to John Bogle, their son, dated 22 Nov. 1778. 

*In summer 1776, when at Edinr. and saw Mr. Donaldson and wrote 
you by him, I received from a gentleman the original contract signed by 
Sir William Graham, barronet of Gartmore, and Lady Elizabeth Graham, 
only sister, german to William, late Earl of Monteith. . . . The Earl had no 
brothers, but Lady Elizabeth Graham, his only sister, married as aforesaid 
1 9 December 1 663, at least the contract and bond of provision bears that 
date signed by them at Allardies, and signed by Sir John Allardice. His 
lady was aunt to Lady Elizabeth and late Earl, consequently Lady Eliza- 
beth and Sir William Graham's issue are the representatives of that most 
ancient and illustrious family of Monteith, as the ancient nobility honours 
and titles had no patent' (Min. of Ev., Airth Claim, 1839, p. 122.) Other 
letters to the same effect are in the Bogle collection. Sir Harris Nicolas, in 
his * Histor)' of the Earldoms of Stratheme, &c,,'p, 123, has evidently over- 
looked these letters, 

R. Barclay Allardice. 



THE REGISTERS OF THE GENERAL KIRK-SESSION 

OF EDINBURGH. 

{Continued from page 38,) 

Thkrk is a blank in the Register from 4th November 1661 till ist 
December i6(>f, a period which corresponds roughly with the duration of 
the prelatic form of government which was imposed on the Church on the 
Restoration, and remained so till the Revolution settlement 

Extracts from the roiume in /nyssession of THnity College 

Kirk Session (continuef). 

[First Minute in 1691.] 

.\lt Edinburgh Te>>*sday Hirst of December 1691 ante meridiem^ in 
the Isle of the Old Kirk, the Six Sessions convened. Sederunt, Mr. Gilbert 
Rule, Mr. Alex'^ Hamiltoun, Mr. John 1-aw, Mr. James Kirton, and Mr. 
David Blair, ministers, Andrew Bruce^ John Robertson, and Patrick John- 
stoun, liiiillies, and the Elders and Deacons of the Sixe Sessions of Edin^ 
Absent, Mr. Hew Kennedie, Mr. William Areskin, and Mr. George Camp- 
bell, ministers. 

Baillie Bnice as Eldest Haillie des>Teil Mr. James Kirton to pray. After 
prayer the Sixe Sessions by plurality of votes made choice of Mr. James 
Kirton to l>c moderator to the seiierunt. 

The Sixo Sessions did nominal Mr. John Law, Mr. Gilbert Rule, and 
Mr. D;\\*id Blair, ministers, and Baillie lohn Robertson and Mr. Gilbert 
Kliot, ciders, to insi>ect the registers of the sixe Sessions and observe the 
methods used by them in their meetings, and such acts as they find may 
be now of use, and ap|xnnt their dark to deliver to them the registers and 
to ^*ait u^x>n this committee, and that report be made next meeting. 

It was represented that severall ministers, even such who are not qnaH- 
ned accorxling to the .\ct of Parliament, do prix-aily baptize and marre 
l^ersons glandestinly without prxxlanvation. The Session recommends to 
the magistrates to take such course therein as the law provide 
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It was represented that severall children are exposed and layd down as 
foundlings, and the poor's stock burdened with maintaining them. Ordained 
that in such cases the Session-clark instruct the beddells of the several 
kirks to search for the mother. Midwives are also to be convened to tell 
what unmarried women they bring to bed. . . . 

The Sixe Sessions ordered 33^ mark to be brought to the nixt meeting 
of the Session from each respective Kirk Session for payment of 201 mark 
for this town's proportion of a greater soum collected by order of this 
Synod to refound the money that was advanced for relief of and did re- 
lieve some honest men who were sent slaves to the western plantations. 

[Second Minute.] 

II Jan. 1692. — In the Isle ot the Old Kirk, the magistrats, town 
council, ministers, and Sixe Sessions conveened, Mr Gilbert Rule, mode- 
rator. After prayer it was proposed by the magistrats that the end of the 
present meeting was to take the Sixe Sessions' concurrence for concerting a 
leet of ministers fit to be called to Edin'^, whereout four may be chosen 
and called to this citie, and gave in a leet of seaven that the counsell have 
thought upon, viz. — &c. 

The Sessions took till Wednesday to consider this leet, and to add 
thereto. 

Baillie Bruce as preces of the Town Council asked the Sessions to 
approve and confirm the calls already given to the presbyterian ministers in 
this citie. [This was done.] 

13 Jan. 1692. — Mr. J** Law, Moderator. — The several Sessions gave in 
their leets of ministers, whereby it was found that there are only three 
added to the leet of last meeting, viz. — &c. 

The Sixe Sessions, after mature deliberation and having the said leet 
severall tymes read over, did proceed to elect, and by pluralitie of votes did 
elect and choose Mr. Patrik Verner, Mr. John Moncrief, Mr. James Bruce, 
and Mr. Alex' Dalgleish, and ordered calls to be drawn, and to be subscribed 
to each of them respective. 

The Sixe Sessions desyred the magistrats to nominat fitt persons for 
prosecuting the said calls, &c. . . . and hereby authorises that commission 
may be given in their name to such as the magistrats choses for that effect. 

The tenor of the calls is as follows, viz. : — * We, the magistrats, town 
counsell, ministers, and elders of the Sixe Kirk Sessions of Edinburgh, con- 
sidering that it is incumbent on us that the Town of Edin*^ be sufficiently 
provided with godly, prudent, and well qualified ministers to serve in the 
work of the ministrie among us, for the good not only of this place, but of 
the whoU church, and being informed of the pietie, prudence, and good 
qualifications of you .... presently pastor in the parish of ... . and 
being conveened togiiher, have Elected and chosen you, the said ...» 
to be one of the ministers of Edinburgh. Therefore we, the magistrates, 
town counsell, and Elders of the Sixe Kirk Sessions of Edin**, with consent 
of our ministers, invite and call you, the said Mr. .... To be one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh, Earnestly beseeching and obtesting you to accept 
of the ministrie, promising subjection in the Lord to your ministrie, and 
all suitable encouragement from us. In testimony whereof we have sub- 
scrived this our call with our hands the 13 day of Jan'^ 1692 years. Sic 
subscribif^, Andrew Bruce, Baillie, &c (the subscribers consist of four baillies, 
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the Dean of Guild, and the Treasurer, the Ton-n Clerk attesting for them 
thus : ' Ila Elsl .'Eneas Macleod Clericus Communitatis Burgi de EcUn' Not 
Pub. authoritate regali in premisis requisilus J?] de speciali mandato roagis- 
tratuum consulum et decanorum artium dicti burgi Testavi hoc meo signo 
et subscriptione manual] A. Macleod.' After this rollow the names of five 
ministers and twenty-two elders). Att Edin"^ the 22 day of January 1692, 
the wch day the aboue writ" call from the citie and Sixe Kirk Sessions of 
Edin' to ... . was presented to the Presbyterie of Edin' and by them 
considered, and by their appoyntment is signified by, sic subsc', John 
Hamilton, Presb, CI. p.t.' 

The Third Minute is for isth August 1692, the Fourth for 5th Sep- 
tember 169 a, 

5 Sept. 1692. — The Sessions renew their appoyntment to the Com- 
mittee to inspect the registers of the Sixe Sessions, and add Mr. George 
Meldrum and Sir Thomas Burnett, and that they meet this day eight days 
at 4 o'clock. 

Scandalous persons who refuse to obey the censures of the Church are 
to have their names read out pubtickly from the pulpit, and be debarred 
from the Holy Sacrament. 

A commitee of the whole min" and elders is appointed to consider the 
following overtures: — (1.) That parents who have children to be baptised 
may come to the minister of the parish where they live before they have 
their children baptised. 

(i.) That one of three week days sermons may be at 10 hours forenoon, 
or some tyme afternoon, &c. . . . 

(3.) That women be hindered from the keeping aill sellers, which 
occasions much un cleanness. 

(4.) That a reddie way be fallen upon for supplying the vacancies of 
the ministrie in this town. Ordered that 33J merles be pay'' by the Soulh- 
West, North-East, South-East, and South Kirk Sessions ; the North-Wesl 
and North Kirk have pay". 

13 Sept. 1692. — The Six Sessions ratifie the elections of ministera 
made by the neighbours of the town in 1687 & '88, and those elected by 
the town in 1689 & '90. 

3 Oct.^The Sessions represent to the Town Council 'that they will 
be pleased to give order that the Last Bell to the week dayes sermons may 
begin one quarter of an hour before eight, and end at eight, so that the 
minister may begin at eight preceisly, and that the seats be all left open on 
week dayes except the Council Loft, Elders' table, and baptism room. It 
being reported that in several kirks there are sails keeped by some persons 
who do not come to hear in them, whereby parishners that would take 
them are prejudiced, the Sixe Sessions desyre a way be thought on for 
remeid hereof.' 

It is resolved that the suggestion of there being more than 6 Elders and 
6 Deacons in each parish be thought on. 

The Act anent visiting suspect houses, of dale 11 Oct. rSsS, renewed 
and ratified. Act of 3 Oct, 1659 renewed — that none collect at kirk 
doors but men of credit and respect, and that each session day the session 
nominal the collectors till next session. 

Act of ifiSi, 2 Dec, renewed — that the beddell exacts nothing 
money given to the poor in the collection from the collectors. 



I 
I 
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The overture tabled on 5th September anent baptism of children is 
made into an Act. 

7 Oct '92. — The Sessions are informed that the magistrates cannot be 
here because they are busie about the rouping of the town's common good ; 
adjourn till 14*^. 

14 Nov'. — The magistrates recommend to the particular Sessions to give 
in the names of such as have seats in any kirk and comes not to hear, and 
they will take course that they be set to such as keep the kirk. 

Leets of ministers are given in by particular sessions. 

21 Nov'. 1692. — ^The Lord Provost did propone four ministers leeted 
by the councell, being part of that leet given in by the Sixe Sessions . . . 
with libertie to the sessions to give their votes for any person in their leets 
they think fitt. 

Two ministers elected, and calls ordered to be made out. 

5 Dec 1692. — The Sixe Sessions recommends the magistrats and 
counsill to provid that the common people that cannot pay for seats may 
be some ^ay accommodat to hear in the Kirk. 

Anent repeating the Catechism reported already begun in the S. W. Kirk; 
the Session recommends to cause schoolmasters to prepare boys to be able 
to repeat in their respective kirks. 

Monthly contributions to be made for our own poor that non begg. 

The Seaven Sessions mett Monday 6 March 1693 ; ordered the ministers 
to be Moderator in same order as they came to the town. 

That the bell on the week days sermons ring a quarter before eight, 
and ye great bell ring in at 8. 

Mr. Blair and Mr. Moncrief to deal with Robert Park for getting the 
Three Sessions Registers, viz. — the South-West, the North-West, and 
South Kirk books in his hands delivered back, and report if he refuses. 

3 April 1693. — The Generall Sessions conveened, Mr. George Meldrum 
Moderator. Ordered their meeting be the first Monday of the month here- 
after at Three afternoon preceisely, and absents pay 6 sh. Sco. 4 sh. Scots 
toties quoties without lawfull excuse, these to be understood [absent] who 
are not present at calling the roll ; and who come at ye hour and stays half 
an hour, if ye meeting be not constitut in that time, tho he go away shall 
not be holden as absent. 

The next minute is of a meeting of 17 July. 

14 Aug. 1693. — Reports made anent Profaneness & anent visiting the 
streets. 

A complaint from the Presbytery that the City Treasurer exacts the 
civil penalty from scandalous persons without delaiting them to the General 
Sessions. 

2 Oct 1693. — The magistrats told that communion tokens shall be made 
reddie, and that the Dean of Guild shall make the Kirks reddie. Also 
reported by Magistrates that 2 % on all house rents is to be imposed as a 
poor rate. 

It was proposed by the Lord Provost that the ministers appoint one of 
their number to come each counsell day and pray at the sitting down of 
the counsell. 

4 Dec 1693. — It is observed that aill sellers and Brandie chops [shops] 
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are keept open on the Saboth day, and some persons frequent tbem bjr 
sitting and drinking therein, and that cursing and swearing on the streets 
and in mercats and at the wells doth slill abound. 

. . . Likewise the Sessions desire (he magistrals wil be pleased to 
appoyni some of their number to speak Sir Tho. Livingstone or other 
commandmg officers of the forces that are about this town, that the 
soldiers be restrained from profaning the Sabath by vaging on the streets 
or drinking in ail houses. Also that the changing the guards may not be 
in the lyme of public worship. 

The Sessions desyres the magistrates wil be pleased to cause some of 
their guard stand at ye Ladie Steps and Tron Kirk door to restrain idle 
peoples standing there the tyme of public worship, because the elders and 
deacons who visit the streits finds them there, and when they see them 
they run into the Churches and comes out again when their backs are 
tumed- 

The Sessions renews the order concerning proclamation of banns, and 
that the time of proclamation be immediately before singing the psalm 
while the minister comes to the pulpit, forenoon, and that the precenler 
return a note for the dark after his so doing. 

The Sessions desire Mr. Meldram & Mr. Blair, miu", & Robert Helle- 
barlon, George Stirling, and .Mex'^ Stevenson, elders, to wait on my Lord 
Provost on Wednesday morning before he go to the Counsel), and shew 
him that the Sessions finds it hath been the practice in this place before 
prelacie was last established here that the magistrates and General! Sessions 
did at their 6rst meeting in January make a leet, and by pluralitie of votes 
did choose the Kirk Treasurer. 

Z7 Jan. 1694. — [No mention of appointment of Kirk Treasurer.] 

Censors to be appointed in markets, at wells, & the ports, where swear- 
ing openly prevails. 

7 May 1694. — The Generalt Sessions convecnd, the Right Reverend 
Mr. James Kirtoun, Moderator. 

3 July 1694.^ — That the names of the sick to be prayed for in the kirk 
be brought betwixt the first and second bell both Saboth dayes and week 
dayes. That then the precentor may make up a note of them, and not be 
put to writt them the tyme of divine worship. 

1 1 March 1 6 95 ^Resolution again made to fine absents 4/- Scots. 

8 Ap. 1695. — Overtures for regulations as to periodical payments to 
pensioners. 

8 July 1695. — Visitors to go the lenth in the Cannagait that belongs to 
the N. East parish. 

9 SepL—The names of the contumacious are to be read out before the 
Communion. 

9 Dec '95. — Several persons, whose names were read out, were 
excommunicat with the lesser e 



I 



16 Dec 1695. — Attestation that Sir Robert Chieslie, Ix>rd Provost, 
and Alex' Menteith, Chirurgeon, Deacon Convener, elected by the Town 
Council, as their Commissioners to the Gen. Assembly, are Elders and fitt 
persons for the said office. 

23 June 1696. — Lord Provost reports that the Episcopal Meeting-houses 
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being, by authority, much restrained, and many people being desirous to 
join in public worship with us, there is a want of accommodation ; also that 
the Town Council cannot get a minister for the New North Kirk. . . . 
He wants a committee of the whole ministers to meet the magistrates, and 
get that Kirk erected into a Parish Kirk, and a congregation allotted thereto. 
The Governor of the Castle has stopped the Magistrates and Elders 
restraining vagging on the Castle Hill on Sunday afternoons. The Earl of 
Leven to be dealt with thereanent. 

31 Aug. 1696. — The Provost proposes that some plan be devised for 
distributing the money collected for the poor in this time of scaresity and 
dearth, so that first the poor that belong to the town, and then such as 
sojum with us, may be relieved thereby, so far as it will reach. 

The collections made (* in all the churches ') on 25 August — the Fast 
Day, and 30th, the Saboth, were found to amount to ;fci705 : o : 10 Scots. 

The collection on the 25th and 30th Aug. 1696 — the Fast and the 
succeeding Sunday — ^was made by * the Elders.' 

The Sessions nominate a committee of the whole ministers and one 
elder and one deacon for each parish — a committee to dispose of the 
present sums of money * to the poor as they think fitt.' 

Edin^, 31 of August 1696. — In the isle of the South Kirk, the com- 
mittee of the General Sessions, according to order convened, the Reverend 
Mr. Gilbert Rule, moderator, determine that each of the seaven parishes 
shall have 10 pounds starling, which is one hundreth and twenty pounds 
Scots, to be divided to hidden poor families that do not apply to the 
Session for charitie, and that the rest of the money, after this £^\o is 
divided, as may effeir to their number of quarterly and weekly pensioners. 

21 Sept. '96. — Sir Rob* Cheislie, L** Provost, acquainted the Session 
that the reason of convening them was a vacancy, and that the Rev^ Mn 
George Hamilton, minister, and principal of the College and Parish of St. 
Leonards in St. Andrews, may probably be obtained if called. . . . 
The Session calls him. 

30 Nov. '96. — Sir Arch** Muir of Thorntoun, Lord Provost, announced 
that the Session were called together to be informed that the Privy Council 
had appointed a contribution to be made for the whole of the families in 
the head of the Cannegait, that suffered by the late fire there, on the 7th 
instant, to be collected from house to house as the Sessions shall appoint, on 
such days as shall be most convenient. The Session Mo most readily 
comply ' — ordered that intimation be made of this collection Sabbath next 
if the Town Counsell give their Act for that effect. 

19 February 1697. — The amount of the collection is intimated — 
;^447i : 16 : 6 Scots. It is to be handed over to .the Magistrates and Kirk 
Session of the Canongate. 

The Session is asked to consider some way to help to defray the great 
charge which the Town Council has been at in clearing the streets and doors 
of beggars, and lodging them in houses built for them in the New Grayfrier 
yeard, till summer, when they can be dispersed to their own parishes. 
The number of beggars is 263, and is daily increasing : they belong to 
several shires in this kingdom. The Magistrates are petitioning the 
Government that after the winter season is over, every parish may receive 
and entertain such poor as belong unto it. . . . Therefore the Magis- 
trates, with the unanimous consent of the General Session, do appoint a 
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voluntar collection to be begun on Monday the 2 2d inst, to be made 
from house to house by the Elders and Deacons, each in their respective 
bounds, .... and orders intimation from pulpits on Sunday, 2i$t 
inst., after divine service. 

12 April 1697. — Collection intimated — £,'^o\1 : 13 :4 Scots. 

The days now being lengthened, the visiting the streets after sermon is to 
be again gone about each Sabbath during summer, and the minister of the 
Session do accompanie the baillies, and that the South East Session begin 
Saboth next. 

The South Kirk Session ask to what Session doth a scandall com- 
mitted in the Tolbooth belong to be considered ? Answered — To the 
South Kirk Session till the Magistrates can search out to what parish the 
Tolbooth belongs. 

The Act of the (ieneral Session against drunkenness — 23 June 1696 
— to be intimate to each Session, and that all the Acts of the General 
Session be brought together and intimate to each Session. The Session 
appoints Mr. John Hamilton and Dean of Guild Blane to draw out the 
same. 

14 June 1697. — There is persuited a petition for a contribution towards 
the building of a Kirk for those of the reformed religion at Coningsbeigh 
in Prusia. The consideration thereanent delayed till next meeting. 

21 June 1697. — The General Session having heard read and considered 
the petition of those of our nation residing in the citie of Coningsbeigh, in 
Prussia, to the General Assemblie of this Church or their Commissioners, 
also the Act of the Lords of His Majesty's Privie Counsell of the 15th %i 
Aprile last, and the Acts of ye Provinciall Synod of Lothian, and the 
General Assembly of 6 May last, and Act of Town Council, order a collec- 
tion to be made from house to house to help them to build a church for 
those of our nation and others of the reformed religion in Conigsbeigh, in 
Prussia, where there never yet hath been a church for the public worship 
of those of the Reformed Religion. The Ministers, Elders, and Deacons 
are to collect from the families in their respective bounds. 

2nd August 1697. — Collections reported ;^3i83: 2s. (Scots). 
A committee of magistrates and Session is appointed to maJce overtures 
to prevent the perishing of the stock of the poor. 

9 Aug. 1697. — It reports: — 

1. That some one should be appointed by the Council to receive 

legacies for the poor : that only the yearly interest of these be 
expended. 

2. That the late Act of Parliament anent the bureing in Scots linning 

may be put in execution : 
That somewhat be imposed upon each coatch imployed at 
buriels. 

3. and 4. To sift the non-burgesses from the iX)or list 

5. Recommended to the reverend ministrie of this citie that the 

Sacrament of the Lord's Supper may be twice a year, which, 
with other great advantages, would increase charitie to the poor. 

6. That Deacons be recouped their outlays. 

12 Sept. '98. — The Act of General Assembly that designations be added 
to proclamation of banns be put in practice. 
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14 Nov. '98. — Elders and deacons to visit families 4 times a year, and 
report 

Special notice to be taken to have testimonials from nurses and 
women-servants that tap aill in cellars. 

19 Dec. 1698. — ^The collection for begging poor amounts to 
;^2658 : 17 : 6 Scots — is payed in to Thomas Fisher, Thesaurer. 
Questions considered — 

1. People don't attend the catechising — remedies to be thought on. 

2. Testimonials to servants removing from one parish to another in 

this town. 

3. How to provide some supplie for honest families in great want in 

this tyme of dearth, who are ashamed to make their necessitie 
known. 

4. How to prevent the breach of the Saboth by children and appren- 

tices playing and vaguing on the streets. 

16 Jan. 1699. — Report by Magistrates that the money collected for the 
begging poor maintained in the Greyfriar Yard is almost spent. The 
Sessions enquire for balance of the collection of jQz^^l ' 13 :9, of Aprill 
1697. 

In spite of all done, there are beggars frequently at people's doors, and 
some report that those who are in the yeard gets out to beg. 

The young and able should not be supplied out of the poor's money. 

The young should be taught the grounds of religion. . . . 

26 Jan. '99. — A balance of ;£499 : 6 Scots remains of April 
collection. 

Answers made seriatim to the questions of last meeting. 

The collection for the begging poor is exhausted. Swearing on streets 
abounds. Magistrates to send constables to visit taverns — people who sell 
drink unnecessarily any tyme on the Lord's Day to be fined. 

28 March 1699. — * 'The Magistrates and Town Council being convened 
with the General Session, the Rev^ Mr. Gilbert Rule, moderator,' Geo. 
Home, Lord Provost, represented that the Magistrates had had a meeting 
with the ministrie, whereon, at the motion of the Ma^strates, it was agreed 
that ane minister be called to supplie the vacancie within the city. A leet 
is made, and Mr. Dalgliesh, minister of Abercom, is elected. The 
Magistrates and General Session ordain that public intimation be made 
from the pulpits that prophaning of the Lord's Day shall be censured by 
the Kirk Session, and if they do not amend, they will be referred to the 
Magistrat for punishment. 

The amount of the collection by the several Kirk Sessions, for begging 
poor for January and February — the North-West Kirk, ^367 : i ; the North 
Kirk, ;^52o : 6 : 8 ; the North-East, ^230 112:2; the South-East, ^440 ; 
the South South-East, jQ^^ ; the South Kirk, ^530 114:6; the South- 
West, ;^38o— total, £2SSi ' 13 ^4. 

This day Thomas Fisher produced a discharge by Mr. Francis Hay, 
merchant in Queensburgh, of the money collected from house to house in 
this citie towards the building of a kirk for the reformed religion in the 
city of Coningsberg in Prussia, wherewith the Sessions are satisfied. 

There was a proposal made by some that the publick worship on the 
Lord's Day may begin somequhat sooner forenoon than ten of the clock. 
This to be further thought upon. 
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South Kirk Isle, i of Aprill 1699. — ^^^^ collection of Jan. and Feb. for 
begging poor is near expended ; proposed that the collection for March and 
April be brought in — ^the Magistrates and General Sessions considering how 
charitable a work it is to mentain the begging poor in this tyme of dearth, 
and what a great ease it is to the neighbours to be freed from the b^jgars 
on the streets, order a collection from door to door. 

The beggars in the Grayfriars Yard are to be visited. It is reported to 
the Sessions that the ministrie have agreed among themselves that he who 
prays in the Counsel shall that week visit the poor in the yeanL 

It is recommended to the Magistrates to encourage any in the yeaid if 
they teach the young ones to read, by giving them some allowance more 
than the others. 

29 May 1699. — ^^^ Magistrates report that they have made, and 
caused to be printed and published, an Act for the better observing of the 
Ix)rd's Day, the tenor whereof foUo^'s : — • Edinbui^h, May 12, 1699 . . .' 

The Slagistrates acquainted the Sessions they have ordered a free 
school to be taught by Geoi^e Clark, precentor of the N.W. Kiik, 
where the children of the poor are to be taught to read and writt . . . 
And the town is to establish a pension in it, and desyres some from the 
Sessions be appointed to visit the said school. An Elder from each Session 
is appointed. 

Friday, last of June 1699. — ^''^ of Leven, Governor of the Castle, to 
be waited on anent Sunday walking on the Castle. 

The Elders living nearest the Quaker meeting house, when on duty 
keeping the streets on Sunday, to go into the said meeting and sharply 
rebuke them for giving such occasion of disturbance and breach of Saboth 
by their meeting. 

Recommended to the Magistrates that the last bell on Swidays should 
ring longer, and ring in before 10 of the clock, and on week days in 
Summer before 8. 

Ther was presented to the Sessions an information and petition by 
John Watson, elder, merchant, shewing that thir is Two hundreth and 
fiftee pounds Scots yet resting to him and annuellrent therof, of the soum 
of Fyve thousand marks advanced and pay^ out by him for relieving 
of several! persons that were sold slaves in Barbados for conscience sake in 
the tyme of the late government ; and the fyve thousand merks being pay^ 
by the country, the general Meeting of Ministers appoynted the said rest 
of 250 lb. to be pay"^ by this town, and now he represents that he is debt' 
to the K. Thes' in 360 lb. by his ticket granted for a composition of a civill 
penaltie of a person he transacted for, and that there was 

against him therfor, and he craves that he may have a dis- 
charge thereof, and he is willing to discharge the debt dew to him. The 
Sessions continue this to their next meeting. 

4 Aug. 1699. — Leets of ministers proposed for a vacancy. The Sessions 
took to consideration what is represented by John Watson above, and 
granted his desyer, and allows Robert Hunter, present Kirk Thes', deliver- 
ing to him his ticket, &c., and take J. Watson's discharge for what is resting 
to him, &c. 

The Sessions do recommend to the Magistrats that they would be pleased 
to choose some fitt person for putting the people mentained by these volun- 
tarie collections to work and to provide materials for them to work with. 
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Likwayse the Sessin humblie recommends to the Magistrals that they 
would be pleased to make ane Act discharging women who have fallen in 
fornication to tap aill in any seller in this Town. 



Here end the entries of Minutes in this volume. The rest of the page 
on which the last Minute ends is blank, and several blank pages follow ; 
then comes the 

Roll of General Sessions anno 1700 in Edenburgh, 

The names are in columns, the * Ministers as they came to town ' come 
first in a column by themselves, then the Elders and Deacons of the 
several [7] particular Sessions, then the Elders appointed to represent 
the Sessions in the Presbytery (7 in number) and the Elders, (i) on the 
Correction House Counsell; (2) Auditors of the Kirk Threasurer's 
accompts ; (3) Com*** on Begging Poor. 

This list is the latest of the lists in the volume. They are in chrono- 
logical order, but begin at the end of the book and go backwards. The 
earliest list is of *The Five Sessions for Anno 1657 ' (Elders and Deacons 
only : each Session has 8 Elders and 8 Deacons). Then follow the Roll 
of the Five Sessions for Anno 1658, and similarly that of every year till 
1662 inc. They begin again, after the interposition of a blank leaf, with 
'Roll of Seaven Sessions, Anno 1693.' Each Session has now 6 Elders 
and 6 Deacons. Then follows a list of 11 Ministers. The rolls for 1694, 
1696, 1697, 1698, 1699, and, as already said, 1700, follow, with hsts of 
ministers. 

These rolls, as records of the professions religious and political, of a 
large number of the Edinburgh citizens of these times, and of the ranks 
from which the eldership was then recruited, are worthy of being printed. 

The Volume in possession of the Edinburgh Presbytery, 

This is the third and last extant volume of the Register of the General 
Session. It is a small quarto, calf-covered, and entitled on the back 
• Reg. Gen. Sess., begun 1701.' This title is written upside down, and the 
date is incorrect, as the minutes which the book contains begin with a meet- 
ing in October 1 700. The book consists of, in all, 365 pages, and contains — 

Minutes, ...... 243 



Title-page and blanks, 
List of Kirk Treasurers, 
Roll of Members of Sessions, 
A weather chronicle. 



5 

4 

45 

63 



365 
The title on the title-page is * Register of the General Sessions of 
Edinburgh.' 

The weather chronicle, which fills up the sixty-three pages left blank 
after the Register ceased to be kept, extends from November 181 5 to 
February 1820. It may have been written by the * James Greenfield,' 
whose name is scribbled upside down on the List of the Treasurers. 
There is an entry for every day of the period chronicled, but the entries 
are evidently not always made on the day described. The chronicle 
contains no barometer or thermometer readings, and has few observations 
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on the direction of the wind It is generally confined to such entries i 
' Fine,' ' High wind,' or ' Darit, foggy day.' In the winter of 181&-17 an 

chronicled eighteen days of high wind, a gale, and four hurricanes, two of 
which were ' tremendous,' but no effects are mentioned. 

' The List of the names of those persons who were Kirk Treasurers in 
Edinburgh ' evtends from 1648 to 1754. The early part, all but a period 
of seven years from 1679, appears to have been written up by ihc same 
hand which wrote those minutes whose dates are about the year 1 703. 
The names for 1679-85 left out by him are filled in in a later style of 
hand. From 1703 onwards the List seems to have been kept up from 
year to year. The treasurers appear to have been of the merchant class. 
Aa they seldom or never held office for more than a year, the List contains 
over a hundred names. 

' The Rolls of the eight Church Sessions of Edinburgh " continue from 
i7or to 17^1, the last year being entered separately at 206. The Roll 
begins by saying that 'the preceding year's rolls are insert in the former 
register book.' The roll contains the names and designations of the elders 
and deacons of each of the particular sessions, and the names of the city 
ministers in the order in which they were called to the city. Among the 
clergy occur the names of Principals Rule, Carstairs, and WIsharl, &c 
The laity include advocates, writers to the signet, physicians, landed men, 
merchants, tradesmen, and miscellaneous personages. The roll of the 
session numbered over a hundred, not counting the Magistrates and 
Council. So the twenty-two rolls in this volume contain in all probably 
nearly 1000 names. 

The minutes of the General Session are the largest item in the book, 
occupying two-thirds of its space. They begin with a meeting in October 
1700. In that meeting the Town Council, and the ministers, elders, and 
deacons sit together, They continue to do so at all meetings till 1708, 
when quarterly meetings for general purposes are ordered to be summoned, 
and their minutes to be kept separate from those of the special meetings, 
which latter were to be held as required, for the sole purpose of electing 
and calling ministers. The minutes of the general and the special 
meetings are now written in at the opposite eiids of the book. The 
Magistrates continue to attend the special meetings, which are held at 
intervals down to 1723. The system that the General Session orders the 
particular sessions (i.e., the sessions of the individual churches of the city) 
to present leets of ministers proposed by them for presentation, the 
General Session afterwards voting on the names on the leets, the signing of 
the call, and its being attested by the moderator, survives the Patronage 
Act of Queen Amie, 1710, and it is as late as 1720 that Principal Wishart 
accuses the Magistrates of bringing in a new practice depriving the elders 
of their right to vote. The leets of ministers are always given in fiill, 1 

In 1723-24 meetings of the General Session are called to testify to thew 
eligibility of the town's Commissioners to the General Assembly. I 

The minutes of the quarterly meetings begun in 170S continue to be ' 
of the more varied interest of the genera! minutes before that date. In 
the twenty-four years of the book there are more than sixty meetings held. 
Religion, morality, and charity are the chief cares. Measures are taken to 
put down papists, and houses where the liturgy is used ; also to put down 
Sunday walking and street begging. Patrols of elders and deacons are 
sent about the streets on Sundays to enforce the observance of that day, 
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and report that they are taunted on the streets with being thus Sunday 
walkers themselves. There is a weekly sermon. The ministers fix the 
day of the sacrament, but the Magistrates fix the day of a collection. The 
elders are not bound to collect ; it is the work of the deacons. Beadles 
give trouble and are discharged from retailing ale to the ' pensioners ' or 
recipients of the town's charity. Methods of charity, its collection and 
dispensation, appear. There are different classes of * pensioners ' — those 
who receive their dole weekly, and those who receive it only quarterly. 
There are the regular poor, and the victims of special disasters — the fires 
of 1700, 1 701, 1707, and 1708. Lists of cripple children are to be given 
in. Objects of commiseration are to be removed from the streets. Paper 
lantern boys and link boys are to be set to work, or banished the town. 
Manufacturers send offers of employment for the paupers. The sum of 
' 3s. or at least 2s. 6d. ' a week is held by the paupers of 1 7 1 1 to be in- 
sufficient remuneration for work in a sail-cloth yard. The system of 
lodging-houses is denounced. Certain cellars are pronounced to be 
nurseries of debauchery. The Provost promises to put an end to the 
gross abuses and immoralities which take place in the Tolbooth. Swearing 
in the streets, market places, and High School Yards gives much concern to 
the session. Much of the moral police work of the session is done at the 
instigation of the Provosts ; but the Magistrates do not attend the 
quarterly meetings as regularly as the * call ' meetings. The two charity 
schools give much trouble in the latter part of this period, and the matters 
relative to visitation of the schools by members of session, and to the 
teachers' salaries, bulk almost as largely in the later minutes as do those 
connected with immorality and non-churchgoing in the earlier minutes. ' 

Almost the only allusion to political events is a sort of apology for the 
rarity of meetings about 17 15, on the plea that the Magistrates had been 
much occupied with public affairs. The Union is discreetly ignored. 



NEWS NOTES. 

TINTERN ABBEY. 

Tintern Abbey is reported about to be sold. 

KING Alfred's millenary. 

Sir James H. Ramsay thinks the King Alfred millenary should be cele- 
brated in the closing year of the present century, probabilities favouring 
the 26th October, 900, as the date of the King's death. 

CAMDEN HOUSE, CHISLEHURST. 

Camden House, Chislehurst, the residence of the author of the famous 
Britanniay has been bought by a syndicate as a club-house for a golf course. 

ARDCHATTAN PRIORY. 

Ardchattan Priory, round which cling some curious Celtic legends and 
historical associations, has been offered for sale by public auction. Offers 
rose rapidly from ^40,000 to ;^48,ooo, but as this sum did not reach the 
reserve price, the property was withdrawn. 

THE RAPTUS OF CECILIA CHAMPAIGNE. 

In the series of rolls known as " Plans and Memoranda," in the London 
Corporation records, there is an enrolment in 1380 of three documents 
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IttTing reference to that stni^ event \a the life of Chaucer, the r<tf/uf c 
CccilJa Champaigne 

SCL-LPTUREI) STONE AT CAMBUSX ETHAN. 

Mr. Alexander Napier, of \Mshaw, has discovered a sculptured stone of 1 
some archaeological value id the old churchjrard at Cam busne than. It shows 
a cross shaft of a paitero sitailar to that of some of the Welsh crosses, and a 
figure subject which is said to represent the children in the fiery furnace. 

THE GLEN LVOV BROOCH. 

The ' Glen Lyon Brooch ' has been acquired for jC^io at an auction 
sale by the trustees of the British Museum, who out-bid the Scottish 
National Museum of Antiquities. They have decLned to part with it to 
the Scottish Museum, but offer a facsimile of it. 

EGVPTIAN ASTIQUnlKS AT UNIVERSllT COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The Scotsman of 15th July contained an excellent account of an exhibi- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities at University College, London. The collection 
came from the excavation at Dendereh, under the supervision of Professor 
Petrie, and at Hierakoupolis by Mr. Quibell. Some of the best finds wwe 
retained for the Ghizeh Museum, the Egyptian Government always claiming 
one-half of the discoveries, 

RELICS OF THE SAISI 

It is not generally known that the cap used at the graduation cere-j 
roonial in Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universities are curious relics of two 
illustrious Scotsmen. Professor Chiene, President of the Royal Ci 
Surgeons, informed the British Medical .Association that the one cap was 
made out of the seat of a pair of Geoi^e Buchanan's trousers, while a 
similar part of John Knox's dress supplied the material for the other ! 

'ABRAHAM'S BOSOM.' 

The roadside inn in the village of Oldhamstocks, where Comwell once 
slept, has just been demolished. It was on the occasion of the Protector's 
visit to Dunbar that he halted there for the night. In the house was one 
particular room, named ' Abraham's Bosom,' and it took its name from the 
remark made by Cromwell when asked how he had passed the nighty 
' As sweetly as if I had lain in Abraham's bosom,' replied the Protector. 

THE HERITABLE USHER OF SCOTLAND. 

It is officially announced that the annual payment of ;^J43, 15s. 
the Heritable Usher of Scotland has been commuted ioi£6$40. Attentua' 
was called in The Scottish Antiquary in April 1897 (vol xi., p. 167), to the 
anomalous position of this most ancient office. The action of the Govern- 
ment in the commutation of the salary seems to be directed to the abolition 
of the office rather than the removal of the anomaly. The Walker Trust 
still holds an office of state which it cannot execute, and pockets the fees. 
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ERPEFFRAY CHAPEL. 

chapel of Innerpoffray, near Crieff, has just imdergone 



a thorough cleaning and repair at the expense of the heads of the three 
branches of the Drummond family interested in the building, viz.. Earl 
of Ancaster, Drummond Castle, as representing the Drummonds of Perth; 
the Viscountess of Strathallan, Strathallan Castle, as representing the Drum< 
roonds of Strathallan ; and Hon, Captain Drummond of Cromlix and Inner- 
pefTray, as representing the Drummonds of Innerpeffray. 
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ANCIENT WATER-GATE AT HAMPTON COURT. 

A discovery of great interest has recently been made at Hampton Court. 
During the progress of excavations in connection with the Thames Valley 
drainage a workman came upon the foundations of the ancient water-gate, 
through which in the old days State barges and other crafl used to pass on 
their way to the Palace. According to Wynegard's drawing, a massive 
building of considerable height stood on these river foundations, and here, 
it is said, Queen Elizabeth was confined as a prisoner of State. 

THE FINDING OF DROWNED BODIES— A SUPERSTITION. 

The old superstition of finding the body of a drowned person by bread 
and quicksilver still lingers in some parts of England. A small loaf of stale 
bread is procured, this is divided, and in a hole in the centre quicksilver is 
placed, the two halves being then fastened together again. Then the 
' loaded ' bread is set afloat in the stream, and the belief is that when it 
passes over any spot where the body is, it will stop absolutely, save to move 
round and round in a circle, like a chip in a small whirlpool. 

THE TOMB OF A NORMAN ARTIST — THIRD CENTURY. 

At Tongres, province of Hasselt, Belgium, excavations in one of the 
tumuli at the intersection of two Roman roads have brought to light a 
sarcophagus containing the remains of a Roman artist of the third century. 
With the remains were found a large number of urns, vases, and miscel- 
laneous trinkets ; but perhaps the most interesting item were the bronze 
cups containing remains of the artists' colours, which, it is hoped, will throw 
some light on the process of contemporary painting. 

EDINBURGH OR LONDON FOR SCOTTISH ANTIQUITIES. 

It is Stated that the Government authorities concerned are about to 
institute an inquiry as to the relations between the British Museum and 
the National Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh in regard to antiquarian 
finds and other matters of Scottish interest. The British Museum 
exercises its power of retention over a large number of finds which, it is 
considered, ought properly to go to the Edinburgh Museum, and it is 
expected that the inquiry will result in a better adjustment between 
London and Edinburgh in the matter. 

THE WHIG LAIRDS OF ARGYLLSHIRE IN THE '15. 

The Olfan Times of 28th May publishes an interesting anti-Jacobite docu- 
ment discovered at Oban. It gives a list of the freeholders and other heritors 
in Argyllshire called to Inveraray on nth August 17 15 to pass a resolution 
to * stand by and defend ' King George, his Government, and the Protes- 
tant Succession in his family, against the designs of the Pretender and his 
adherents, and undertaking to furnish a soldier for every two-merk land. 
The list of names has considerable genealogical value. We hope to be in 
a position to print it in these columns at an early date. 

AN ANCIENT INSCRIPTION. 

An amateur archaeologist one day espied the date 1081 carved on a 
stone inserted above the door of a stable, and persuaded the man who 
owned the property to let him have it for a good round sum of money. A 
few days afterwards the countryman delivered the stone to the purchaser. 
* Why,' said the latter, * this is not the stone I b9Ught from you the other 
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day. This one (wars the date 1801 ; 1 won't have it.' ' Beg your pardoi^^ 
answered the other, ' this is the very stone, only the builder in a i * ' 
put it upside down. You can do the same, you know.' 

A REGISTER OF HISTOKIC IIUILDINGS. 

A noteworthy effort i.s being made by a band of public-spirited men and 
women to compile a register of buildings of historic and architectural in- 
terest in and around London, in the hope not only that this may serve to 
direct general attention to such structures, but that it will help to save from 
demohtion those worthy of being preserved. A MS. register, covering the 
parishes of Bow, Poplar, and Bromley, is now in existence, and the work in 
other parts of London is proceeding steadily, although necessarily slowly. 
A year ago the County Council voted £,\oa for the printing of this MS., 
btit there is little likelihood of its publication for several months to come. 



CRANNOG NEAR DUW 



A crannog or lake-dwelling has been discovered on the banks of the 
Clyde, a little to the east of Dumbarton Castle, and has been pronounced 
by Dr. Munro, F.S.A., to be one of the first importance ; the associations 
and structure he considers to be unique. Dr. Munro specially visited the 
crannog, and advised the immediate investigation and excavation of the 
place, and at an extraordinary- meeting of the Excavation Committee of the 
Helensburgh Naturalists' and Antiquarian Society it was agreed at once to 
proceed with a thorough exploration. Operations have since begun, and 
already a 'dug-out' canoe, 37 feet long by 48 inches beam, has been found. 
The discovery of the crannog is mainly due to Mr. Donnely, artist, Bowling; 

A SMITHFIELD GATEWAY. 

Antiquarians will rejoice to learn that an interesting landmark, which 
has for some time been threatened, in one of the most interesting parts of 
London, is at any rate temporarily out of danger. This is the old gateway 
leading from Smithficld to all that now remains of the Priory Church of SL 
Bartholomew the Great, founded by Rahere, a jester and revel master to 
Henry L, after St. Bartholomew had revealed himself in a strange vision. 
The discovery in 1 849 of a mass of unhewn stones, blackened to all api>ear- 
ance by fire, and covered with charred human remains and ashes, seems 
pretty definitely to locate the spot whereon the Smithfield martyrs 
burnt as being almost immediately opposite the gateway. Within a few 
paces, too, Sir William Wallace was foully done to death in 

SILCHESTER. 

The cuttings, diggings, and scoopings in Hampshire, commenced in' 
1863 under the auspices of the late Duke of Wellington, as Lord ofthe 
Manor of Strath fieldsaye, and continued with more or less energy ever since, 
according as funds for the purpose were forthcoming, have now reached a 
point where presumably the greater portion of the remains of the Roman 
town Cavella (built on the site of the British Caer Segeint or Segont) have 
been laid bare, disclosing walls of excellent masonry, a basilica (whether a 
court of justice or a Christian church is at present a matter of controveray), 
a forum, private dwellings, &c., the whole forming what is admittedly the 
finest material example of a Roman settlement yet brought to 
south of England. 
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THE LYON OFFICE. 

The Lyon King of Arms has appointed Mr. Francis J. Grant, W.S., 
Carrick Pursuivant, to the office of Rothesay Herald, which was vacant owing 
to the death of Sir James Mitchell, Bart. Mr. Grant is well known as the 
author of a history of the county families of Zetland, and of many articles 
in genealogical and heraldic periodicals, &c., and also as joint author 
with Mr. A. Ross, Marchmont Herald, of the letterpress which accom- 
panies the Nisbet Heraldic Plates, The post of Carrick Pursuivant, 
vacated by Mr. Grant's promotion, has been given to Mr, W. Rae Mac- 
donald, F.S.A.S., an expert in heraldry, who has made a special study of 
the Scottish arms and armorials of the i6th and 17 th centuries. 

AN EARLY CONSECRATION CROSS. 

During some recent excavations at the Kingston Baths, Bath, a lead 
consecration cross, believed to be of the period of the seventh century, 
was discovered. The cross is worked on a circular plaque about three 
inches in diameter, and bears the names of the four Evangelists, together 
with a Latin inscription, in a perfect state of preservation, with the excep- 
tion of the date. It is the first specimen of Christian antiquity discovered 
in connection with the baths of Bath. At the last meeting of the Baths 
Committee the cross was produced by Major Davis, the City Surveyor 
of Works, who was requested to confer with the authorities of the British 
Museum with the view of obtaining an authentic report upon it Major 
Davis stated that nothing like it had been found in England before. 

WESTER LIVILANDS. 

The taking down of an old mansion-house, Wester Livilands, near 
Stirling, has brought to light the whole of the curious paintings of the Sibyls 
known to have been preserved there. Three of these were described by 
the late Mr. James Maidment in Notes and Queries for 1866, and other 
three, which were partly hidden by a staircase, have to be added to the 
number. We hope to give a full account of these interesting relics in a 
future issue. Wester Livilands, of which two excellent photographs appear 
in The Scots Pictorial of 1 3th August, was the residence of General Monk 
during the siege of Stirling Castle by Cromwell, the burgh accounts con- 
taining the following entry — * Item, for two quarts wyne, ane dossone pyps, 
and a pund of tobacco, and two glasses sent by the belyies to Lievtenent 
General Monk to the Levielands, ^9, 6s. 8d. Scots.' 

DEATH OF A REPUTED WITCH. 

The deaths are reported from Yeldham, Essex, of a woman who was 
locally supposed to be a witch, and of her son and daughter, within a 
fortnight On September 3rd the daughter of the woman Ellis, the reputed 
witch, died from the effects of the excessive heat. A few days afterwards 
her brother, a carter in the village, fell off the shaft of a cart, the wheels of 
which, passing over him, killed him on the spot. Then the old lady, who 
was eighty -five years of age, died of grief and shock. For a number of 
years the family had had a struggle to live, as they had been boycotted 
through a local supposition that the beldame was possessed of supernatural 
powers. Any local accident of any kind was laid at her door, and she was 
subjected to all kinds of insults. It is firmly believed in the village that 
the old ' witch ' had become tired of life, and therefore had cast an 
evil eye on her son and daughter because she would not leave them 
behind her. 
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MEDICAL .VND SURGICAL ANTIQUITIBS. 

A gnique collection of medical and surgical antiquities, lent by Mr. 
William Oppenheimcr, London, was on view in the Edinburgh Medical 
University Loan Exhibition during the visit of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. These instruments were mostly obtained at Pompeii, and form a 
marvellous record of the advanced state of civilisation at that period, inas- 
much that many medical men were at first somewhat sceptical as to the age 
of some of the instruments. They number about 300, and vary from delicate 
eye instruments- of the finest workmanship of the Pompeian period to crude 
ungainly specimens of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, made of malleable 
iron. Besides the instruments were a large number of donario, or votive 
instruments, presented to the various deities by grateful patients as thank- 
offerings for recovery from disease. These gifts are mostly of terra-cotta, 
and form a most interesting pathological study for the reason that the parts 
diseased are lei^ bare in the figures, and the conclusion an expiert draws 
from this is that many of the diseases of modern days had their counterpart 
in the ailments of the ancients. 



THE RODIL 

Messrs. Maclehose & Sons, Glasgow, publish in booklet form Dr. 
Murray's learned paper on the chalice, read before the Glasgow Archseo- 
logical Society last session. A small brass cup, found in the old graveyard 
of the Church of St. Clement, Rodij, Harris, suggested the writing of the 
paper, which is marked by extensive research. The Rodtl cup being of a 
metal prohibited by Pope Urban and the Council of Rheims (a.d. 
874), and having no cross upon it, Dr. Murray concludes that it was 
not used in the service of the Church, but was a coffin or grave chalice 
buried with a priest. He may be right, but we do not think its small siie 
necessarily puts it out of view as a sacramental vessel, except as a 
travelling chalice. Has Dr. Murray not overlooked the family use of the 
chalice P The plenishing list of an old Scottish mansion-house included a 
chalice, no doubt used in a private chapel, and this vessel would be small, 
but probably of silver or gold. The fact that a chalice formed a family 
heirloom leads us to hope that Dr. Murray's doubt whether there is 
now extant a single pre-Reformation Scottish chalice may be dispelled by 
the production of one of these sacred cups. 

LEGAL DOCUMENTS IN SCOTS VERNACULAR. 

We understand that Dr. David Murray of Glasgow is preparing for the 
Scottish Text Society a list of legal documents in the Scots vernacular. The 
earliest of them as yet known is a contract of marriage in 13S0, which has 
been printed in Irving's Dumbartonshire, but the most important is one of 
i385,which was printed in Dr. J. A.H. Murray's standard work on the dialect 
of the southern counties of Scotland, which contains an award by Andrew 
Mercer, Lord of Mekylhour, as to the ownership of certain lands ; between 
Robert Stewart, Earl of Fife, afterwards Regent Albany, and Sir John of 
Logy, printed by the Sir William Stewart in the Red Book of GfanhtUy. 
This latter document was supposed by Dr. J. A. H. Murray to be the 
earliest specimen of the use of the Scottish vernacular in a legal document. 
As it is possible that still eariier examples may lurk in Scottish chaiter- 
chests, it would be well if any one possessing such would send a note of 
their contents to Dr. David Murray, or to Mr. Traquair Dickson, the sec- 
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retary of the Scottish Text Society. This forthcoming work will be of 
great interest, and of equal importance for the history of the Scottish dialect 
and the history of Scottish law. It is to be continued down to the union of 
the crowns. 

AN EGYPTIAN BOY'S LETTER — A.D. 200 ? 

The Egyptian Exploration Fund has just published the first part of a 
work called * The Oxyrhynchus Papyri,* by Messrs. Bernard P. Grenfell 
and Arthur S. Hunt, two gentlemen who have been exploring some ancient 
rubbish- heaps about the city of Oxyrhynchus, on the edge of the Libyan 
Desert, about 1 20 miles south of Cairo. Their labours were rewarded by 
finding some interesting papyri. The gem of the collection is a boy's letter 
to his father. He wants the latter to take him to Alexandria, and we 
expect got his way, for he is evidently the pet of his parents. This is the 
epistle — * Theon to his father Theon, greeting. It was a fine thing of you 
not to take me with you to the city. If you won't take me with you to 
Alexandria I won't write you a letter, or speak to you, or say good-bye to 
you ; and if you go to Alexandria I won't take your hand, nor ever greet 
you again. That is what will happen if you don't take me. Mother said 
to Archelaus, " It quite upsets him to be left behind." It was good of you 

to send me presents on the 1 2th, the day you sailed. Send me 

a lyre, I implore you. If you don't, I won't eat, I won't drink ; there 
now ! ' This letter is thought to be sixteen hundred years old, and perhaps 
considerably more. 

FRANCISCAN MONASTERY OF BUN-NA-MARGIE, CO. ANTRIM. 

In a special part of the Ulster Journal of Archeology, the editor, 
Mr. F. J. Biggar, gives an interesting account of the ancient Friary of Bun- 
na-Margie, Ballycastle, Co. Antrim. The date of the foundation of this 
Franciscan monastery is uncertain, but there seems to be a concurrence of 
opinion that it was erected by the M'Quiiions, an old Irish family sub- 
dued by the all-conquering MacDonnells, with whose name the Friary 
is now chiefiy associated. Mr. Biggar has carefully gathered all that 
is known of Bun-na-Margie, within whose ruined walls repose the remains 
of men famous in Irish annals. ' A few weak planks, or a little lead,' 
moralises the writer, ' hold those whom armies failed to conquer, stratagem 
to encompass, or treachery to drag down.' The Earl of Antrim, descen- 
dant of the MacDonnells, and the Macnaghton family, whose burial place 
is also within the Friary, and who are still well represented in the district, 
ought to take some care of the old walls, part of which threatens to 
collapse. Mr. Biggar notes how Scotch the names are of those who 
lie buried in the churchyard near the Antrim vault. Three of the tomb- 
stones have heraldic bearings — the arms of MacDonnell, MacKay, and 
Ker. Mr. W. }. Fennell's plans and drawings illustrate the text in a most 
satisfactory way. 



QUERIES. 



The Bull's Head. — The well-known incident of the service of a bull's 
head at the entertainment given to the Earl of Douglas and his brother at 
Edinburgh Castle prior to their murder by James II. at the instigation of 
Chancellor Crichton on 24th November 1440 was accepted by Sir Walter 
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Scott, but is pointed out by Pinkerton and Tytler as an invention of Boece. 
But Tytler was informed by the well-known antiquary Mr. Macgr^or 
Stirling that Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurcha, who lived between 1560 
and 1 63 1, produced a bull's head on a similar occasion, which led to his 
intended victim — more fortunate than the Douglases — ^making his escape. 
Tytler conjectures that this may have been copied firom Boece's story. Is 
it not more likely that both incidents had their origin in some superstitious 
custom or belief? Hume of Ckxiscroft makes this ctuious reference to it 
— ' The bull's head was in those da>*s a token of death, say our histories 
[evidently referring to Boece's and Pitscottie's narration], but how it hath 
come in use to be taken and signify death, neither do they nor any one 
else tell us, neither is it to be found that I remember anywhere in any 
history save in this one place.* It is, however, probably referred to in the 
old ballad of which Hume has unfortunately preserved only a single verse : — 

Edinburgh Castle, Tower, and Town, 
God grant thou sink for sin. 
And that even for the black dinner 
Earl Douglas got therein. 

Black, of course, has always been deemed an unlucky and ominous colour, 
but there seems to have been something specially ill-omened in the black 
bull, except as the sign of an inn. In certain proverbs the black bull appears 
used for the devil. * The black bull has trodden on your foot ' was used 
for a man in a bad temper, and it is mentioned in a paper in Blackwaoifs 
Afaj^azine for 181 7 that a Scotch child was kept quiet by being told that 
the black bull of Norway would lake it Why Norway? A similar evil 
influence was attributed in several districts of Germany to the black cow. 
The obscurity of the origin of this superstition is shown by so great an 
authority as Orimm asking — * What can the black cow mean in the following 
phrases — the black cow crushes him — the black cow has trodden on him ? ' 
{Teu/ofiic Mythology^ ii. 665.) Can any of your readers give any additional 
references as to this superstition, which much requires further elucidation. 
It is possible, of course, that the bull's head as a token of death has no con- 
nection with the black bull, and meant only that as the bull had been 
slaughtered, so would be the person to whom it was offered as a feast The 
bull's head, of course, could have no reference to the devil. 

^. M. 

Provosts of Rothesay. — Although Rothesay was founded in 1400, its 
provosts can be counted back in unbroken succession from the present day 
only to the year 1687. The Marquis of Bute, the present provost of this 
ancient burgh, mentioned the other day in the Town Council the name of 
one earlier provost — John Stewart, who appears to have been provost in 
1589. Can any one name any of John Stewart's predecessors who held 
office during the first 189 years of the burgh's existence, or assist to fill the 
blank of well nigh a century which follows John Stewart's term of office ? 
Down to the present time the earliest known of John Stewart's successors is 
Major David Ramsay, who is provost in 1687-8. The four succeeding 
names are — James Stewart, 1 688-1 700; Archibald Stewart, 1700-5; James 
Stewart, 1705-12 : James, Earl of Bute, 1712-14. Z. 

Charlotte Dagenfeld. — Can any of your readers give me the 
correct pedigree of Charlotte Dagenfeld, who married Meinhardt, Duke 
of Schomberg and Leinster, etc. ? She is said to be the daughter of 
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Charles Louis, £lector Palatine, and of Mary, daughter of Christopher 
Martin, Baron of Dagenfeld. Was the Elector married to Mary Martin, and 
if so, was it a morganatic marriage? I have seen the Duke of Schom berg's 
arms impaled with hers. Her arms being Bavaria ist and 4th, and the 
Palatinate 2nd and 3rd, with an escutcheon en suriout^ g^l^s^ ^ heart crowned, 
or, I do not know the meaning of this escutcheon en surioui, Serio. 

Legends of the Nor' Loch. — Some time ago 77u Weekly Scotsman 
published a very interesting series under the above heading. Thereafter 
the issue of the 22nd January 1898, contains the following: — 'Another 
sad tragedy was the suicide of young Alexander Elphinstone, brother 
of Baron Coupar. He had fallen deeply in love with the daughter of 
the Earl of Mentcith. Her family, however, had more ambitious views 
for her than the younger son of a baron, and they therefore contracted her 
against her will to Mackenzie of Kintail. The two young people had pre- 
vious to this secretly plighted their troth. Mackenzie was an old man, a 
widower, and one who had no very good reputation for kindness to his de- 
ceased wife. But the Earl of Menteith was deaf to all remonstrances, and 
hurried on the marriage. After exhausting unavailingly every means he 
could devise for preventing the marriage, the lover took ' a dook in the 
pot,' where his body was discovered next morning. The luckless girl was 
so shocked over the occurrence that she doggedly refused to marry Mac- 
kenzie, and died three months after of a broken heart. For a long time it 
was believed that her curse clung to the Menteith family, because it 
gradually died out, finally becoming extinct in 1694 with the death of 
William, eighth Earl of Menteith and second Earl of Airth.* 

Is anything further known of this incident as to date and name of the 
lady, and which earl was her father? The seventh earl had in 1632 a 
fourth daughter Jean {Notes and Queries^ 14th November 1896, p. 391), 
who may have been the lady indicated. His three other daughters were 
married. R. Barclay Allardice. 

The Rev. Gabriel Semple. — This person, a son of Sir Bryce Semple 
of Cathcart, was a prominent figure in the ecclesiastical troubles of 
the seventeenth century. He was ejected from the charge of Kirk- 
patrick-Durham, in Galloway, and, after having taken part in various 
encounters with the forces of the Crown, retired to Northumberland 
— to Ford, I believe. After the Revolution he became minister of Jed- 
biu-gh, and died, I believe, in 1706. He is said to have married three 
times — firstly, to a daughter of Sh: Walter Riddell of that ilk ; secondly, 

to a daughter of Sir Murray of Blackcastle ; and thirdly, while at 

Ford, to a daughter of Sir Robert Carr of Etal, in Northumberland. 
Semple's daughter, Janet, married Walter Home, fifth laird of Bassendean. 
Can any of your readers say of which marriage she was a daughter? 

Gabriel Semple is said to have left MS. memoirs. Does any one know 
where they are, if they are still in existence ? Nie Home. 



REPLIES. 

John Graham of Killearn, 17 16. — In a reply by B., on p. 46 of 
this volume, the word Kilbarn is a misprint for Killearn. 

McGregors of Glengvle (vol. xii. pp. 136, 182). — I have incidentally 
noticed in The Scottish Antiquary a reference to the pedigree of the 
McGregors of Glengyle, from whom Rob Roy was descended, in which the 
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writer is desirous to elucidate the genealogy of tbe SaxoaXj. Accordii^ 
to a roemoranduni in his possession, James M'GregcH', who died on 
the 27th January 1897, was the great-grandson of Grt^or Ghlone Dhu, 
1688-1777 ; but, as he says, Burke states that this last scion of the family 
wai the great-great-grandson of Gregor Ghiune Dhu. error's eldest son was 
turned John, concerning whom the following notice appeared in The Stvls 
Magatine: — 'John M'Gregor, younger, of Gleng)'le was committed a 
pritoneT to the Castle of Edinburgh on suspicion of treasonable practices,' 
but it seemed that shortly afterwards he gained his hberty, and served as a 
captain in the Prince's army. After the battle of Culloden he settled 
down to a quiet life at Glengyle, and died on the 30th December 1774, 
predeceasing his father, Gregor Ghiune Dhu, who died in 1777, but who had 
made u disposition of the lands of Glengyle, dated the 4th of April 1741, in 
his favour, and that of his spouse, Jean Buchannan, eldest daughter of 
William Buchannan of Craigavaim, in the parish of Drymen. He was 
succeeded as the laird of Glengyle by his son James, who possessed 
little of the warlike spirit that distinguished his ancestors, but devoted his 
attention to the breeding of stock, and the management of his property, in 
which he evinced considerable proficiency, but his manners were very 
peculiar. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, passed by Glengyle in 1791, 
and went to ask permission from the laird to allow a drove of sheep to pass 
through his lands. He says that * he was old, and seemed to him to be a 
very queer man,' but his lady granted his request without any hesitatioiii 
and aeemed to be an active and social woman. This lady would be his 
second wife — no high-bom dame ; her father being the occupier of a smaH 
piece of land on the side of Loch Katrine, where there were six or seveaj 
habitations, all now in ruins. His first wife was the daughter of Captaim 
M'Gr^orof Inverardan, nearCrianlarich, Perthshire. He died in 1 798, leav- 
ing an only son John, an infant, bom in 1795, and four daughters, and having 
before his death executed a trust disposition in favour of his wife. Sir John 
Murray M'Gregor of Landrich, Colonel Alexander Graham of Deuchray, 
and others, as tutors and curators for his children during the minority of 
his son, who was entered Into the possession of Glengyle by a precept of 
dare constat m his favour in 1819. From the judicious management of 
the trustees, a considerable sum of money was accumulated during his 
minority, so that he was able to purchase some of the adjoining lands, and 
also leased several farms in the district. His farm management was 
excellent, and his stock of cattle was considered one of the best in the 
Highlands of Scotland. But losses followed which a hitle prudence might 
have averted or overcome. At last it became absolutely necessary that 
the estate should be sold ; the weight of heritable bonds with which it 
came lo be charged could not any longer be sustained. It was purchased 
by James M'tJregor, who was then the lessee of the Queen's Hotel, Glas- 
gow. John was the last laird of Glengyle of the family of Rob Roy. Hi' 
eldest son, James, who died recently, was never in possession of any estate, 
and could not properly be termed a laird. Of his three sons (he had no' 
daughters), James, John, and Gregor, John predeceased his father, who 
died in 1867. Gregor died shortly afterwards, married, but leaving no bmily. 
His other sons were not married, so that the family may now be considered 
eidinci, there being no legitimate issue. The last laird of Glengyle 
was in asi>ect the beau-ideal of the Highland chieftain, his chivi' 
bearing and stately mien, muscular, broad-shouldered, and in his latter 
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his silver while hair and imposing appearance, commanded awe and 
respect He was held in the highest esteem, and possessed great 
influence in the district till latterly, when, from the impaired state of his 
fortune and his somewhat irregular habits, he was held in less regard. 
James, his son, was in his youth a lali and very handsome man, a type 
of his race. In his early days pugilistic encounters, horse racing, tl hoc 
genui omne, chiefly occupied his attention, and he gave but little 
concern to anything connected with his father's property or fanning, 
Such proclivities may account for the extreme poverty in which he 
died, being supported for many years by the parish of his birth, Callander. 
From the above, it appears that Burke gives the correct pedigree of the 
family in slating that James M'Gregor, who may be denominated the last 
of his race, was the great-great-grandson of Gregor Ghlune Dhu. 

Malcolm M'Farlane. 
P.S. — I may stale that the last laird of Glengyle, John M'Gregor, and 
his son James, were both well known to the writer. M, M'F. 

St. Morrowing. — The parish church of Muiravonside, according to 
Dr. Hew Scott's FaUi Eeclaia Scolkana, was dedicated to SL Mamua, 
which name may be a variation of St. Maman or St. Mirren. That, how- 
ever, is doubtful, and, as will be shown, the name of the parish is not, 
at least apparently, derived from its patron saint. The statistical account 
of the parish and other authorities give the popular name as ' Moranside,' 
which is said to be indicative of the moory character of the district. 

But it so happens that the earhest notice of the parish gives a 
name widely different from that it now bears, and suggests quite another 
origin. The lands known as Muiravonside, if not the whole parish of 
that name, formed at a very early date part of the possessions of the 
Melville family, and, prior to their occupancy the lands or barony 
belonged to a certain Reginald Prat, who, besides owning other lands 
in Scotland, was lord of Tyndale in Northumberiand. Between tiSg 
and 1 199 his daughter Margaret married Sir Richard Melville, and 
her father bestowed as her dowry the lands in question. The original 
charter and its confirmation by King William the Lion will be found given 
in full in the late Sir William Fraser's book on the MeivilUs Earlt of 
MeiviiU, etc., vol. iii., pp, 4, 5, where also is a facsimile of King 
William's charter, so that these statements can be verified. 

In the earliest charter, that by Reginald Prat, the boundaries of the 
lands are given, which 1 here translate from the original Latin, thus : — He 
grants ' Morgunessete ' by these marches, — lo wit, as the old way or road 
goes to Sauelmesforde as far as St. Morgan's seat \tid stdem Sancti Morgani\, 
and from the seat to the stone \j>elrairi\ which the foresaid Richard 
[Melville] erected by advice of the foresaid Reginald, and from the foresaid 
stone as Witherlem holds to the high way or great road \Magnam 
viam\ on the west side of Armethe, and as the way goes, to the stream 
flowing from Monecapel, and from Monecapel westwards 10 the head of 
the stream flowing as far as South Moss \uique ad Sulh Afanam], and 
as the moss and dry land extend themselves as far as the rock on the 
west side of the moss, and from the rock as far as the little black hill 
or mount \^arvum nigrum moriUm], and from the hill to the west side 
of the peatary [petera ; Sir W. Fraser renders this ' craig,' but I think it 
means peatary] of ' .Morgunessete,' and as the peatary and dry land ex- 
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tend themselves towards the east as far as the rivulet flowing from the 
peatary \petera\ and as the rivulet flows, as far as (he Avon \^Auin'\ ; adding 
also the common pasture of Manuel. 

These are the words of the description, and some of the spots indi- 
cated may be recognised by local antiquaries. In the charter by King 
William, also dated between 1189 and 1199, the whole territor)- is 
briefly and comprehensively styled ' terram de Murgansele,' the land of 
' Murgauesete.' This, and the previous charter, so far as I know, contain 
the earliest references to the word from which, after passing through several 
variations as ' Morgunessete, Mui^anesele, Morinside, Morvingsyde, 
Morevensale, Morwynside, Morrowingsidis,' and others, is now derived 
' Muiravonside.' It is, however, very interesting that, so recently as 
1606, the name reverted to something resembling its original signifi- 
cation. We now come to the (juestion ' Who was St. Morrowing ? ' 

It will be observed that while in both the early charters the lands are 
named ' Morgan ess ete,' with a slight variation, the first writ clearly implies 
that this name was derived from a particular spot known as St. 
Morgan's seat, or the seal of St. Morgan. It is probable that this may 
have been a prominent point, perhaps that eminence known as ' Sight 
Hill,' but it is clear that it was remembered as the place where a person 
known as St. Morgan sat, and which he used perhaps as a place of teaching. 
The plain statement at a date so early that this was a St. Morgan or a 
Morgan seemed to throw doubt upon his identity with St. Maman or 
St. Mirin, and there is no saint in the Roman Calendar of the name of 
Morgan, though we find a St. Moran or Morandus, who, however, had 
no distinct connection with Scotland. And here I may state that I do 
not propose to say who ' St. Morrowing ' really was, as there is no certain 
evidence on the point, but I wish to make a suggestion, which if it is 
wrong I trust some one will definitely correct, or if it is right I hope those 
learned on the subject will make the matter more clear. There is indeed 
no saint in the Calendar named St. Morgan, but that was the name of a 
famous person, the so-called heretic teacher Pelagius. He was, as is well- 
known, a Welshman, and was named Morgan. I have not the material at 
hand to enable me to enter minutely into dates, but it is known that St. 
Ninian, one of the earliest of our Scottish saints, opposed Pelagiantsni. 
It is also known that between the death of St. Ninian and the time of 
St, Kentigern or Mungo of Glasgow that particular heresy sjiread largely 
in the south of Scotland. Hitherto It has never been asserted or sur- 
mised that this was owing to the personal presence of Pelagius or Morgan 
in that country. But is it not possible that in these ancient charters we 
have the suggestion if not the evidence that Morgan did visit what we now 
call Scotland, and did for a time personally teach there his peculiar 
doctrines ? There is no statement to that efl'ect In the life of St. Ninian, 
but the silence of that work is no proof against the visit of Morgan, as the 
life is chiefly a narrative of the miraculous. Morgan being himself a 
Welshman would understand and be understood by the Celtic population 
in the south of Scotland, and there does not appear to be any inherent 
impossibility that it is Ais name that is thus commemorated by the ancient 
name of ' Muiravonside.' I, however, affirm nothing, and perhaps others 
"10 have made the subject a study may be able to throw light upon this 

esiion ; and if ' Morganes-sete ' was never occupied by Pelagius, thejr m^ 

able to state if there was another Morgan or St. Morgan. J. A. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Sir William Wallace, by A. F. Murison. Famous Scots Series. Oliphant, 

Anderson & Ferri^r [1898], 8vo pp. 159. Price is. 6d. 
* To the memory of the comrades and helpers of Sir William Wallace, men 
or women, distinguished, obscure, or nameless. Quod de republica non 
desperassent.' So, flamboyantly, lamely, and theatrically, runs the dedica- 
tion, auguring ill for the common sense of the work. It is a pity that 600 
years after the death of Wallace we still wait for a rational biography. True, 
there are some subjects, such as Burns, on which we Scots find it hard to 
welcome dispassionate scrutiny ; but can we really not yet see Wallace save 
through the distorting and magnifying mist in which the alleged Blind 
Harry left him? Was Wallace, our greatest patriotic figure, not great 
enough for us to take him as he was on the facts, without decking him in 
the plumes of fiction ? Professor Murison's book is, to a well-constituted 
mind, positively distressing. Passages and appreciations show him capable 
of writing a sane and reliable account Instead, he chooses to be uncritical, 
and to entwine his whole narrative round Harry, using him (as he puts it 
in a specious phrase) ' rather by way of illustration than as a source of 
facts.' The mischief is that, one way and the other, Harry is his warp and 
woof throughout ; the wit of man would be foiled by the effort to know 
where ' illustration ' ends and ' fact ' resumes ; and every illustration is a 
source of error. Consequently the booklet is simply ruined as history by a 
method which admits romance to shape and colour the whole. Otherwise 
it might have been good and useful^ summing up not badly what of reality 
there is to gather. Certainly the analysis is inadequate, and were every 
Blind Harry passage expunged, the remnant would not serve for the much 
needed Wallace manual or calendar. The connection passes strangely un- 
observed between things so obviously related as Harry's battle of Earnside 
in 1298, and the vouched raid on Wallace there in 1303. The estimate of 
Edward I. smacks terribly of the parish. Reasonable Scotsmen now recog- 
nise that, be Edward's ulterior policy what it might, his judgment in Balliol's 
favour was sound law. The Professor's depreciation of the chronicler Lang- 
toft strikes us as singularly wide of the mark. Seemingly Mr. Cough's most 
valuable volume on the campaign of 1 298 has been overlooked. To say 
that Edward I. in that year burnt Lochmaben Castle is a gross blunder, 
since extant bills of charges show that he garrisoned it and strengthened its 
fortifications. With regsuti to Wallace's journey to France, one is startled 
to find it set down as beyond doubt that the mission was not official Not 
official ? Can the Professor have read the description of the safe-conduct 
found on Wallace when he was captured ? There are faults of style as well 
as of matter. Phrases such as that an officer of King Edward ' gets a 
wigging,' and that Robert the Bruce was influenced *by some trumpery 
matter of property,' cannot be commended as felicitous. * Poor old 
Harry ! * sighs the Professor. We would rather say, Poor Wallace ! 

William Dunbar, by Oliphant Smeaton. Famous Scots Series. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier, Edinburgh and London [1898] 8vo. Price is. 6d. 

Mr. Smeaton has dedicated this monograph to Dr. ^neas J. G. Mackay 
and Dr. J. Schipper, in recognition of their excellent work as editors of 
Dunbar, and so far he has done well. But he would have done much 
better had he availed himself more than he has of their labours, and followed 
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more closely the lines laid down by them as biographers of the poet, 
electing to treat the subject on a plan all his own, he has very nearly obli- 
terated from his little book all traces of the influence of his two eroinem 
masters. The exuberant fancy which runs throjjgh so much of his narrative 
is a quality which no previous bic^;raphet of the Scottish poet has possessed 
in anything like the same degree, and, being hoiielcssly interwoven, in this 
particular book, with crude and false literary and historical appreciations, it 
is a quality not to be mentioned with praise. A tableau like the one in 
Chapter I- (pp. ij-**), where Hcnryson, Dunbar, Kennedy, and Douglas are 
brought together at a supposed lev^e in i joz, would by itself be more than 
enough to destroy the claims of its author to be considered either a bio- 
grapher or a litetary critic. No student, and we hope not even the ' general 
reader," will believe that Dunbar, under any circumstances, could have read 
to Queen Margaret in ijoa, or in any later year, his poem. Am Daunce in 
tht Quenis Chaulmer. The suggestion is preposterous. Did we not know 
from Mr. Smeaton himself that many of his ' facts ' have been obtained by 'a 
sort of hypothetical literary synthesis resulting from the comparison of pro- 
babilities,' we might readily have suspected that so much new information as 
the book affords about Henryson and Kennedy, to name only two of the 
dramatis persona., had been courteously and specially communicated by some 
' dusk undeveloped spirit ' from Elysium. It is proper to mention, however, 
before concluding this notice, that Mr. Smeaton has brought to light three 
biographical facts of hrst-rate importance. These are (i) that Dunbar was 
probably a pupil of the Observantine John Leyrva, in Edinburgh, and Is to 
be identified as ' carissinms disdpuluique amicut Gulielmus Duribar,' men- 
tioned in one of Leyrva's sonnets ; (a) that Dunbar's name occurs as 'Gul. 
Donbere ' in the registers of the old University of Paris, c. 14S0-S1 ; and (3} 
that a letter of Bishop Blacadder (now among the D'Aumale manuscript col- 
lections), referring to the ' glaring sensuality ' of James IV., mentions 'a 
young man, a secular priest,' by name ' Gulielmus Dunbar,' as one of ' the 
royal attendants,' ' from whose influence ' on the young king, the Bishop 
adds, ' he expects much.' We confess we should like to see the authorities 
for these statements ; and had Mr. Smeaton printed them either in his text 
or in an appendix his book unquestionably would have possessed matt 
value than it has at present. 

Plact-Names in Glengarry and Glenquoich, and their Origin, by Edward C 

EUice. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 189S. 8vo, pp. vi. -H ia6, 

and folding Map. Price as. 6d. 
Mr. Ellice has here essayed to interpret the place-names in a most inter- 
esting Highland district, at the same time recording all local traditions 
which purport to explain the application of the names. The interjection of 
these narratives makes the httle book readable and attractive. In the trans- 
lation of the Gaelic words the author is almost always correct ; of course 
this task is comparatively easy, as the names still exist in literary forni. 
Only one or two shps can be noticed ; for instance, MuUantagart must be 
hill of the priest, and I nshantoir should ht is/and of the carpenter. Mr. Ellice 
may be congratulated on his essay, and it would be well if others would 
follow his example. Scottish proprietors could give much aid in the eluci- 
dation of place-names if they would put on record names appearing on old 
estate plans or in old titles — names now often obsolete or existing in much 
rlisguised forms. 
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ROYAL COMPANY OF ARCHERS— THE FIRST TARTAN 

UNIFORM. 

In previous notes on the use of tartan as the uniform of the Royal Com- 
pany of Archers (vol. xii. pp. 20 and 59), a plate was given of the coat and 
breeches belonging to Oliphant of Cask, who joined 6th July 1741, showing 
the tartan used by the Company from 17 13. Mention was made of a 
picture, signed *Ric: Waitt, pinxit, 17 15,* preserved at New Hall, near 
Carlops, Mid-Lothian» Who the picture, which is reproduced in our plate, 
represents is of no consequence so far as the study of the tartan is con- 
cerned, so long as it is clear that the picture is that of a Royal Archer, of which 
there can be no doubt. Waitt painted a number of portraits wearing tartan, 
and, looking at this picture, the well defined lines of the pattern would 
lead one to suppose that we had before us a fairly reliable delineation of it. 
Any one, however, who compares the portrait with the tartan itself will see 
at once that the artist has dealt with it in what we may call an impressionist 
manner. With this portrait before us, if we had been on the hunt for a clan 
tartan, it would have been comparatively easy to satisfy oneself of the 
pattern from the picture, but the result would have been entirely dif- 
ferent — in fact, could have no resemblance to the pattern of the original 
cloth. 

Is the signature to this picture reliable ? In the Minute-Books of the 
Royal Company (v. ii. p. 171) we are informed that on the loth of July 
1732, the Company, to the number of 146, shot for the Edinburgh Arrow, 
and paraded * in their proper habit, with their bows unbent in their right 
hand, and a pair of arrows on the left side, stuck in a white and green bow- 
case, worn by way of sash.' The earliest bowcase was white, the sash in the 
New Hall picture is green and white, and the mention of the detail of colour 
at the above date, without any other particular about the uniform, suggests 
that it was something new. 

The 1 713 pattern continued in use with the Company, so far as it had 
a uniform, till 1788. On the 30th May 1778 (Minutes, v. iii. p. 233) we 
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find, ' as the Company have hitherlo had no uniform dress for \iie\ their 
ordinary jackets to shoot in, and thai it has long been considered as a proper 
and decent measure that the shooters should always appear in one and the 
lame fashion ot tartan and uniform dress,' live gentlemen, including Dr. 




Spcns, were named a committee, ' to consider of a proper dress for the 
above purpose and to report.' On the 8th of May 1788, a meeting (Minutes 
of R.C.A. V. iii. p. 350) 'took into consideration ihe dress of the Royal 
Company, and fixed upon the former pattern of tartan for their shooting 
dress, and ordered that Mr. William Dalrymple, merchant, be employed to 
get a trial web of tartan manufactured of a better kind of cloth with en- 
grained colours,' which, with white vest and breeches, was ordered to be the 
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shooting dress. At the same time ' a green lapelled frock ' was fixed upon 
as the * common uniform ' of the members of the Company. 

Twelve years afterwards, we find that Mr. Dalrymple had to complain 
(Minutes R.C.A. v. iv. p. 32) ' he had some time ago sent to London and got 
by the fly a large quantity of green cloth and uniform buttons for the Com- 
pany ; that afterwards the uniform buttons being altered a number remained 
on hand/ and ' craved that the Company should consider of the loss ' he 
had sustained. The loss was made good to Mr. Dalrymple, but we hear no 
particulars of the trial web. 

Having settled, then, on their * former tartan,' on the 1 4th of July of 
the same year we find (Minutes, v. iii. p. 364) * ten of the Company marched 
from the hall to Bruntsfield Links in their shooting habits ' to shoot for the 
Edinburgh Arrow. What the * former ' pattern was, there can be no doubt 
from Oliphant of Cask's letter of 1777 {History of Royal Company, p. 181), 
in which he speaks of his uniform as possibly the only one left, while sending 
it into Edinburgh, showing that inquiries were on foot among members to 
ascertain the pattern of the uniform used till then. 

Evidently the tartan was a diflftculty, for, in October 1788, the Council 
appointed a meeting at the hall, to which ' the Attorney-General, the 
Secretaries, the Judges and Treasurer, Mr. Trotter, and H. Jamieson be 
summoned to attend, for their advice and assistance with respect to the 
intended alteration of the dress of the Royal Company.' On the ist Nov. 
a tartan pattern shooting dress was produced to the meeting by Dr. Spens, 
upon which sundry alterations were proposed by the members present : — 
• The dress, with their proposed alterations, to be submitted to the Captain- 
General by Sir James Pringle and Dr. Spens, and they to report his Grace's 
opinion to the next meeting of the same committee, which is continued.' 
Ten and a half months thereafter, i8th September 1789, 'Lord Elibank 
produced to the meeting a pattern shooting jacket for the ordinary shooting 
members, which was approved of and appointed to be the uniform dress for 
shooting in time coming, with cross white leather belts for hanging the 
tassel and quiver on each side.' The description of this dress appears 
under date of 12th May 1790, when it is described as 'a worsted tartan 
short jacket, the tartan same pattern as the 42nd Regiment.' 

Before considering the history of this new tartan, it is of interest to fix 
die date of a portrait of the Earl of Wemyss, now in Archers' Hall, dressed 
in the red tartan. Captain-General the Duke of Hamilton, in preparing for 
the march out in 1734 (the Company having a custom oif, at a few years' 
interval, having a special dress parade), wrote to the Council : — * The bonnets 
of the officers would make a better figure and show were they raised and 
ornamented with something or other, than being, as they now are, quite flat. 
I was thinking a little ornament of feathers, green and white, on the left side 
of the bonnet, would have a very good effect, and distinguish the officer 
better at the head of each division.' 

The Captain-General's suggestion was adopted, and we find in the 
picture under consideration that the bonnet is ornamented with green and 
white feathers. It must thus have been subsequent to 1734 that the picture 
was taken. On the 6th of August 1748, by request of several members, the 
Musselburgh Arrow was shot for in * regimentals ' ; * James, Earl of Wemyss, 
Captain-General, being on [sic] their head. Before his Lordship walked the 
Magistrates of Musselburgh and their pypers, and also the Company's 
French horns playing their march.' In the picture the Earl is shown as,i( 
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taking part in ^KxMing, and the bnget is the same as that still used ai 
Musselburgh — a squan wooden 6aiiie, with canvas marked with black rings 
stretched over it Lord Wetnjs was Captun-General from 1 743 to his 
death in 1756, and it seems probable thai this picture is a memeDto or the 
shooting for the Musselburgh Arrow in 1 748, the first occasion on which it 
was shot for in unifonn. We must not, however, lay much stress on the 
spedal appearance of the target, in the belief that a different target was ia 
use then, as now, in Edinburgh. This eridently was not the case, as it is 
laid down as a general rule within the date of Lord Wemyss' occuj>ancy of 
Captain-Generalship (Minutes, v. iil p. 83), that no shot is to be accounted 
a clout ' except where the arrow strikes within the square of the death of 
the mark.' 

Till 1 790, then, the red tartan had been the tartan of the Company, but, 
as we have seen before this, no doubt with a Kobin Hood sort of idea in 
their minds, that green was the proper .\rther's dress, a ' common ' uniform 
of green cloth had been adopted rel^ating the tartan to use as a shooting- 
jackeL We may fairly come to the conclusion that the choice fell on the 
4znd tartan because it was a green one, and one which, being in use in the 
army, would make it easily procurable of a fixed pattern. One thing is 
certain, that there is no indication in the Minutes of the Royal Company 
that it was anything else in 1 790 but the ' 4ind tartan.' Judging from the 
portraits preserved of members wearing this tartan, doubt was expressed in 
the previous paper if the tartan were the same as that now worn by the 
Black Watch, .\fter considerable inquir>\ quite a number of garments 
have been found for examination, mostly, as was likely, considerably 
dilapidated. Though the outer surface may be somewhat faded, the cloth 
where protected by linings may be assumed to give an accurate idea of 
the general effect of the colour. This is decidedly lighter than is now 
usual, the darker and lighter parts being easily recognisable. The distri- 
bution of the lines in the pattern corr^ponds accurately with the present 
Black \Vatch tartan ; the one striking difference between the various coats 
was in the size of the check, the same square of the pattern varying on 
the different coats from 2 inches across to 3'B inches. This no doubt is 
to be accounted for by the hand-spinning of the yam and handloom weav- 
ing of the cloth. By the kind assistance of Dr. Allan Jamieson, the nearly 
complete uniform worn by Mr. Francis Aitchison, Leith, at the visit of 
George IV., was procured from his widow, and will, we hope, be preserved 
at Archers' Hall. It is the uniform of the large picture of the Earl of 
Mopetouo, the painting of which gives no idea of the tartan used being like 
the 42nd ; in fact, in none of the life-sized pictures al Archers' Hall, nor in 
a picture which exists of Mr. Aitchison in the uniform preserved, is the 
tartan pattern so painted that any one coutd recognise it with an approach 
to certainty. In the New Hall picture the figure is two feel high. 

The results of the inquiry as to the connection of the Royal Company 
with tartan may be summarised as follows ; — 

isL That it used a red tartan from 1713 to 1788, the uniform being 
used almost exclusively for parade purposes. 

2nd. That when in 17S8 a shooting dress was first adopted, 
Company, after trying the former pattern of tartan, changed it for I 
42nd ; and of it the pattern never varied in any essential. The rcast 
for this adoption were, probably, because it was a green tartan, t 
.traditional colour of English archers, at any rate; and, as being used h 
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regiment in the royal service, always procurable of a uniform make. Mr. 
R. Dundas Cay's shooting coat of this tartan is at Archers' Hall. Mr. 
Cay joined in 1827. 

3rd. That their tartans were not known to the Royal Company as clan 
tartans. 

4th. That the New Hall picture, in spite of the signature, may have 
been painted after 1732. 

5th. That the small picture, at Archers* Hall, of the Earl of Wemyss, 
in the red tartan uniform, was probably painted about 1748. 

6th. That portraits, even life-sized, are no authorities for the accurate 
determination of sets of tartans. 

We must be fair, however, to the believers in clan tartan. In the 
oldest records of the Company, understood to be copied from originals 
now lost, it appears that at first *a garb' was approved, consisting of 
(^History of R,C.A, p. 29) *a white vest, green breeches, and bonnet* As 
there is no mention of a coat, was it intended that each man should wear 
his clan tartan ? Likely no uniform was then fixed. It is distinctly laid 
down at the inception of the Company in 1676, that when drawn up * in a 
formal Company with drums and colours,' the members were to wear, in 
addition to their * shooting graith,' * the Company's seal and arms in their 
hats or bonnets, as their badge and proper cognisance ' ; though they were 
also to be * fitted in such other equipage ' as the Council should afterwards 
be pleased to appoint, hence the uniform for parade purposes in 1713. 

The green coat worn by their officer (executive servant) at first was a 
livery, not a uniform. 

Forty-second tartan seems to have been a favourite in the beginning of 
this century. The Hon. Mr. Hastings-Campbell of Loudoun Castle has pre- 
served a swatch of some tartan curtains put up there by Flora, Countess of 
Loudoun, in 1804, as it is believed. The pattern of this tartan is the same 
as that of the Royal Company's green tartan, and that worn by the Black 
Watch. This is interesting when it is remembered that the claim is made 
that the 42nd tartan is the clan tartan of the Campbells. 



THE FLODDEN DEATH-ROLL. 

' There is no grete man of Scotlande retomed home but the Chamberlain. 
It is thought that fewe of them bee lefte on lyve.' So ran the English 
' Articules of Bataille in Brankstone ' {Nai, MSS, i. 2). The Bishop of 
Durham, who was present in the fight at the head of his men, wrote to 
Almoner Wolsey, that besides 10,000 men of Scotland, there were killed 
* the King of Scotlande, all the lordes of Scotlande, excepte five, and the 
moste parte of the noblemen of the same' {Nat, MSS, i. 4). These 
accounts were not far from the truth. John Riddell, the antiquary, records 
that the more charter-chests he looked through, the more he was pene- 
trated with the feeling that almost no distinguished family in Scotland had 
escaped without the loss of some member. Some were left with scarcely 
any near relatives who had reached manhood. Around the bodies of the 
Kmg and his son the boy Chancellor and Archbishop, there lay ten 
earls and thirteen lords, and with them fell six peers' eldest sons. A 
bishop, two abbots, the preceptor of Torphichen, and the French 
ambassador were abo among the slain. The Earl of Angus lost two 
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sons and a son-in-law, the Earl Marischal lost two sons, Lord Oliphant 
lost two, Lord Cathcart three, Lord (ilamis three sons, a son-in-law, and a 
grandson. Sir Alexander Ijiuder, Provost of Edinburgh, and his brothers 
James and Sir George, were killed ; so were Ixird Rothes and his brother, 
Macdowal of Garthclone and his son, Henderson of Fordel and his son, 
Home of Fast Castle and his son, Home of Wedderburn and his son (the 
eldest of ' the seven spears '), Boswell of Baiinulo and his brother Boswell 
of Auchinleck. These are but a few of the cases where very near relatives 
fell together. But the names of the slain, so far as we know them, can be 
usefully catalogued only in a classified and alphabetical list. 

That Scotland, in its slain on this gth of September 15 13, lost 
incomparably more than England lost there is no doubt ; the Scottish loss, 
as Buchanan pointed out, was largely in the ranks of her leaders, while the 
English loss was of common soldiers. What the total number of the killed 
on either side was, or whether there were more Scots than English killed, 
cannot now be ascertained. The original Gazette of the battle preser%'ed in 
the College of Arms, London, printed by Pinkerlon, ii. 456, and relied on by 
Tytler (iv. 83), announced that the Scottish loss amounted to 10,000 men. 
There is a contemporary account of the battle written by an Englishman 
which is also extant — a part of it in print, and a part in MS. A complete 
print of the document compiled from these parts by David Laing, is 
contained in the Proceedings of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, printed 
1867 (vii. 141). In Dr. Laing's opinion this account may be ranked as a 
State paper. The preliminaries of the battle, and the action itself, are 
related in it with care and detail. Thereafter 'ensueth the Names of 
sonderey Noblemen of the Scoltes slaine at the said battle and feld. . . .' 
The names, to the number of thirty-three notables, follow, and the narrator 
continues : — ' Over and above the said persons, ther ar slaine of the 
Scottes vewed by my I.ord Dacre, the nomb' of xi. or xii. thousand men, 
and of Englishmen slaine and taken prisoners upon xti. c' 

The numbers named in this account are not adopted without variation 
by subsequent English chroniclers, but, according to all of them, the 
proportion of Scottish loss is very great compared with that of England. 
Hall, whose Chronicle appeared in 1542, says, 'of the Scottes ihey slewe 
twelve thousande at the leaste . . . and of the English syde were 
slayne and taken not xv. c. men, as it appeared by the bok of wages when 
the souldiours were payed.' Hall's figures are adopted in the English 
ballad of Flodden Field, the best version of which is that edited by Weber 
in 1808 :— 

'The certain sum being searched out. 

Twelve thcjus»nd Scots died in that steed ; 
On (be Englisb side were slain about 
Same llfteen hundred as we read.' 

Although the old spelling has been lost here, the ballad, first printed, 
so far as is known, in 1664, is attributed to the sixteenth century. It is, 
perhaps, immaterial to be noted that the stanza quoted here, which forms 
lines 2290-2294 of Weber's edirion, does not appear in the earlier print by 
Lambe from another, and generally inferior, but not less prejudiced 
version. In Dingley's metrical account produced by Higgins in 1587, and 
reprinted by Weber in the Appendix to his BiUtle of Flodden, p. 159, full 
twelve thousand Scots are said to have fallen ; the losses of the English are 
not computed. Hohnshed, who was contemporary with Hall, alludes to 
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the £act that some say the Scots lost 12,000, but thinks that 8000 is nearer 
the mark. He uses the same phrase as Hall does, when speaking of the 
English loss — * there were taken and slaine about fifteen hundred men, as 
appeared by the booke of wages, when the souldiers were paid.* The 
Scottish Buchanan, on the other hand, says that the Scots lost over 5000, 
and the English not less. Lindsay of Pitscottie gives no actual figures. 
After narrating the varying fortune of the day till the last carnage round 
the King, he proceeds : * The feild all discomfeist on this maner on bayth 
the sydis, for nather Ingland nor Scotland knew quha had the better in 
that battell, bot that they mist thair king, for thair was evir twa Inglismen 
for ane Scottisman slane.' 

None of these versions has been adopted by later writers. Weber, without 
animadverting on the asserted numbers of Scottish slain, says that HalPs 
and Holinshed's version of the English loss is * certainly far below truth,' 
and hints that Holinshed indicates that that loss was larger than the figure 
he mentions. The Rev. Mr. Jones, vicar of Brankstone {The Battle of 
Flodden Fields p. 67), accepts the ballad's *sum ' of the Scottish killed, but 
stops there — *From 10,000 to 12,000 fell on the field with their king, and 
we may rely,' adds Mr. Jones, * that nearly as many, if not an equal number, 
fell on the side of the English, for who ever heard of a Scotsman being in 
battle without leaving indelible proofs that he had been there ?' Mr. Jones 
is somewhat supported in his theories by the terms of the Bishop of 
Durham's letter to Almoner Wolsey — *The said Scotes were so surely 
harnessed, &c., that arrowes did them no harme, and they were so 
myghtie large and grete men that they wolde not fall whenn 4 or 5 
billes strake on oon of thaym at oonys.' Robert White, in a paper read 
before the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne {Archceoiogia 
jEliani^ iS59> P- i97)» describes the movement executed by Lord Dacre 
by which he closed the only avenue of escape open to the Scottish royal 
division, and continues — * Still, it is placed on record by one of our most 
valuable English chroniclers (Holinshed, History of Scotland^ ed. 1585, 
p. 301), that if at this period Home and the remainder of the King's army 
had assailed the English, who were now all collected together, '* victory had 
undoubtedly rested with the Scots." We have thereby proof that the 
strength of England was almost exhausted, and her warriors knew this so 
well that afterwards they " confessed themselves bound to God for their 
safety and deliverance out of that danger."' 'The IngHsmen in this 
battle,' says Bishop Leslie, in 157 1 {Historie, Sc. T. Soc. ed. pp. 146-7), 
'war sa vanquist (Lat. version, ita exhauste\ that the neist winter tha 
never send to speir how we do ' (Lat. version, pacatissimam nobis 
hiemem reliquerint). 

King James had left the camp at the Borough Muir at the head of 
1 00,000 men. Surrey, by one of the earliest English accounts, arrived at 
Flodden with 30,000. Mr. Jones, above cited, says (p. 68), after an 
examination of authorities, ' we shall not err far from the truth when we 
assign to the different armies, at the commencement of the battle, some- 
thing more than 40,000 each besides horse-soldiers, which, in all 
probability, would not be far from 4000 or 5000.' Mr. White, however, in 
the communication also above cited (p. 215) estimates that the whole force 
at the King's disposal did not exceed twenty or twenty-four thousand 
fighting men. 

While few of the rank and file who perished can now be identified, 
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the list of those who were persons of property or position may in time be 
made tolerably complete.^ 

The authorities which we have taken for the items on the following 
list are : — 

(a) Contemporary Account of the Battle, ed. by David Laing in Proceed- 
iNgs of Soc, of Scot. Antiq. 1867. Vol. vii. p. 149, et seq, 

(h) Battle of Flodden Fields contemporary metrical account, ed. by Weber, 
1808. 

(c) Lord Dacre's Letter, 17th May 15 14. See Pictorial Hist, of Scot 

(d) Acta Dominorum Concilii. Printed m Scottish Antiquary ^ nil. 1 16-122. 
(k) Register of the Oreat Seal. 

(f) White's List of the Killed at Flodden. Archaologia /Eliana^ vi. p. 69, 

et seq. 

(g) Exchequer Rolls. Vol. xiv. 
(h) Wood's Douglas's Peerage. 
(j) Douglas's Baronage. 

And the works cited by name throughout the List. In some cases, where 
several authorities exist, it has not been thought necessary to mention 
more than one. 

The registers frequently do not state expressly that Flodden was the 
place of death. Thus the name Plodden is not used in the sasines of 
the Crown vassals till 15 18. The usual phrases in the earlier registers 
are * qui obiit in bello,' * in campo bellico,* * cum domino rege,' * in campo 
sub vexillo regis,' * in exercitu in Northumberland.' 

A ROLL OF THE SLAIN. 

The King — James the Fourth (a, b, etc.), aged 40 years. 

The Archbishop of St. Andrews and Chancellor of Scotland — Archibald 
Stewart, natural son of the King, aged 21. *The Theme of 
Panegyric, by Erasmus and Ariosto ' (a, Leslie, Historic of Scotland^ 
1 57 1, Sc. Text Soc. ed. p. 146, etc.). 

The French Ambassador — La Motte (Tytler, History). 

The Earl Constable— j^<? Earl of ErroU. 

Earls : — 

Argyll, Archibald, second Earl (gV 

Atholl (b, Le^ie, History^ p. 146), John, second Earl (h, Nisbet, iL 177, 

but see Hist. MSS. 7 th Rep. 711). 
Bothwell (a, b), Adam, second Earl. 
Caithness (b), William, second Earl. 
Cassillis (a, b), David, first Earl. 

^ The English lost very few men of rank, and few prisoners of rank were taken on 
either side. * Dy vers prisoners are taken of the Scottes, but noe notable personne, oonly 
Sir Willm Scott [of Balwearie], knight, councelour of the said King of scottes [and see 
Excheqtter Rolls, xiv. p. 80], and as said is a gentilman well lemyd. Also Sir John 
Forman, knight, broder to the Beesshop of Murrey, which Beesshop as is reported, was. 
and is mosst principall procurour of this warre ; and another callid Sir John Coolchome ' 
{^Contemporary Account^ ed. by Laing). Thomas Schaw, the chief cook, was also taken 
prisoner {Excheijtur Rolls , xiv. p. 53). The Metrical Account, edited by Weber, narrates 
that Lord Johnston, Sir Sandy Hume, Sir Richard Hume, and William Carr were 
prisoners before the battle. The Scots, on the other hand, took Sir Hamfrey Lisle 
and Mr. Harry Gray prisoners. Sir John Gower of Yorkshire and Sir John Boothe of 
Lancashire were reported missing {Contemporary Account). 
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Crawford (a, b), John, fifth Earl (Leslie, History^ p. 146; Lives of the 
Lindsays^ i. 185). 

Erroll (a, b), William, fourth Earl (Leslie, History^ p. 146). 

Fair (?) The contemporary metrical account (b) gives the name Fair among 
his list of Earls. May this be Hew Campbell of Loudoun, Sheriff of 
Air (Ayr), whose son's tutor appeared before the Lords of the Council 
on 27th September 1513, and gave caution for his administration? 
(Suppressed volume i. of the Ads of the Scots Parliament^ Another 
suggestion might be hazarded — that if the odd letter /«, which 
in dates is so often both written and printed a/', might in composition 
have been mistaken by the writer of the metrical account for of then 
the name Earl of Air might be a misreading for Earl Mair or Marr. 
Robert, fourth Lord Erskine, who fell at Flodden, considered himself, 
and was afterwards admitted to have been, dejure Earl of Mar, He 
is not enumerated otherwise in this metrical account. 

[Glencairn, Cuthbert, third Earl, erroneously added to the list by Tytler, 
History of Scotland^ 

[Huntly, Alexander, third Earl, erroneously added to the list by Tytler.] 

Lencar (?) (a). 

Lennox (a, b), Matthew, second Earl (e). 

Montrose (a, b), William, first Earl (Leslie, History^ p 146). 

Morton (b), James, second Earl. 

Rothes, George, second Earl (h). 

Bishops :— 

Caithness (a). This was Bishop Andrew Stewart (Keith, Catalogue of 
Bi5hops\ and Tytler erroneously included him in the slain. The Earl 
of Caitlmess was killed, but, some days after the battle, the Bishop 
was present with the Lords of the Council (d). 

The Isles (a). George Hepburn, uncle of first Earl of Bothwell (Keith, 
Catalogue), 

Abbots : — 

Inchaffray (a). Laurence Oliphant, second son of the second Lord 

Oliphant. 
Kilwinning (a). William Bunch. 

The Preceptor of Torphichen, otherwise styled Lord Saint John. William 
KnoUis (Crawford, Officers of State , 366 ; Inventory of Wigton Titles^ 
No. 176). 

Lords : — 

Askill (a) (AthoU ? Arskine or Erskine ?). 
Bargeny (b), Thomas Kennedy of Bargeny ? 
Borthwick (a, b), William, fourth (?) Lord. 
Culwen (a). Sir John Kennedy of Cullean ? 
Dawissie (a). Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie ? 
Elphinston (a), Alexander, first Lord. 
Erskine, Robert, fourth (?) Lord (g, 588). 
Forbes (a, b), John, sixth Lord ? 
Hay of Yester, John, second Lord (h). 
Herries, Andrew, second Lord (g). 
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Innermeath, Thomas, second Lord (h). 

Juderby (a), (?) not John, Abbot of Jedburgh. 

Lowet (a), in mistake probably for the Master of Lovat 

Maxwell (a, b), John, third Lord. 

Orkney, Henry Sinclair, Lord (g, 32). 

Ross (a) of Halkhead, John, second Lord (h). 

Sempill (a), Jolin, first Lord (h, j). 

Seton, George, third Lord (h). 

Sinclair, Henry, first Lord (h). 

Masters : — 

Angus, George, Master of Angus (a), eldest son of Archibald, Earl of 
Angus. 

Cathcart, Alan, Master of Cathcart, eldest son of the second Lord Cath- 
cart (h). 

Keith, Robert, Lord, eldest son of William, third Earl Marischal (h). P. 
Buchan (^Account of the Family of Keith, 1820, pp. 40, 41) says : 
' Robert . . . was put to, and fought most valiantly at the iMittle of 
Flo wdon field, where he left Sir William Keith of Invemgie, and Sir 
John Keith of Ludwham, with other friends. He married Beatrizy 
daughter to Archibald Bell the Cat, Earl of Angus, and died before 
his father.' But Douglas, Baronage, contradicts the statement re- 
specting both Lord Keith (cites sasine) and Keith of Inverugie, q.v. 

Lovat, Thomas, Master of Lovat, eldest son of the third Lord Lovat (h). 

Oliphant, Colin, Master of Oliphant, eldest son of the second Lord 
Oliphant (h). 

Ruthven, William, Master of Ruthven, eldest son of the first Lord 
Ruthven (h). 

Deans : — 

[Glasgow (Tytler, History). Unless there were two deans at this time — 
a dean in possession and a dean postulate — this personage has been 
erroneously added to the list. The Dean of Glasgow is present at 
the meetings of the Lords of Council on 19th and 26th September 

1513 (!>)•] 
Restalrig. Mr. Thomas Dickson was apparently among the slain (d). 

Knights, Gentlemen, etc. : — 

Abercromby of Birkenbog, James. 

Adair of Kinhilt, Galloway, William ((;, p. 486). 

Adam, John. (Douglas, Baronage (j), citing * Attestation from the Magis- 
trates of Forfar, taken from their books, penes Magist. Adam de 
Maryburgh.') John was the ancestor of the family of Marybuigh. 

Admulty in Ferny, Florentinus (g). 

Allardice of Scatoquhy, David (d). 

Anstruther of that Ilk, Andrew (j). 

Arnot of Woodmell, Robert (f). 

Balfour of Dene My In, Fife, John (g, p. 495). 
Ballingall of that Ilk, John (e). 

Bannachtyne, Alexander, of Lowpas, Bute, letaliter vulneratuSi et inde 
obiit (g, 596). 
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Blackadder of that Ilk, Robert (f). 

fioiswell of Auchinlek, Thomas (e). 

Boswell of Balmuto, Sir Alexander (j). Douglas, Baronage^ says that he 

was killed along with his brother, Thomas Boswell of Auchinleck. 
Buchanan, John, younger son of Buchanan of Leny. He died without 

issue. {Red Book of Menteiihy i. 303 ; Stirlings of Keir^ 415, quoting 

Robert Buchanan's account.) 
Buntyne of Ardoch, Dumbartonshire, qui obiit in campo in Anglia 

(G, 587). 

Campbell of Glenurchy, Sir Duncan (h). Ancestor of the house of 

Breadalbane. 
Campbell of Lawers (Tytler, History), 
Campbell, George, principal gardener of the great garden of Stirling 

(G, p. 38). 
Campbell of Loudoun (?) — (see above; note on the name Fair among the 

Earls). 
Cathcart, Alan — see Master of Cathcart. 
Cathcart, John, third son of second Lord Cathcart (h). 
Cathcart, Robert, second son of second Lord Cathcart (h). 
Cockburn of Langton, Sir William (c). 

Cockburn, , son of Sir William Cockburn of Langton (c). 

Colvill of Hilton and Ochiltree, Robert (d, h). Ancestor of the Lords 

Colvill of Culross, and of the Lords Colvill of Ochiltree. 
Cornwal of Bonbard, John (f). 
Crammond of Fullerton, Forfarshire, and Crammond Regis, co. Edinburgh, 

James (g, pp. 571, 574). 
Crawford of Ardagh, John (f). 
Crawford of Auchinames, Robert (f). 
Crawford of Crawfordland, John (j). 
Creichton (Rothven), James (e). 

Dempstare of Carastoun, Forfarshire, William (g, p. 584). 

Douglas of Almornes, Galloway, Robert (g, p. 481). 

Douglas of Craigmoy, Archibald (g). 

Douglas of Drumlanrig, Sir William (f). 

Douglas of Glenbervie, Sir William, second son of Archibald, Earl of 

Angus. He was slain along with his elder brother, the Master of 

Angus (j). 
Douglas of Lochleven, Robert (d). 
Douglas, Sir John (f). 
Dunbar of Cumnock, James. He was among those who did not return 

home at this time from the king's host, and for the protection of whose 

property the Lords of the Council took measures, Sept. 15 13 (d). 
Dunbar of Dumboy, Galloway, Sir James (g, 483). 
Dunbar of Mocbrum, Galloway, John (g, 483-6). 

Edmonstoun of Duntreath, William (g, p. 579). He was captain of the 
Castle of Doune, in Menteith, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
William, then a minor {Red Book of Menteith ^ i. 481). 

Edmonstoun of Redinacb, William (g, 580). This is probably Edmon- 
stoun of Duntreath above mentioned. 
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Ferguson, Gilbert (d). 

Fleming of Barlogan, Renfrew (g). 

Fleming of Barochan, William (f). Is he not the same as the preceding ? 

Foreman, Sir Adam, Royal Standard-bearer. 

Forsyth of Cadintoun, Aberdeenshire, David (g, p. 627). 

Glenquhoun, Peeblesshire (g). 

Gordon in Ardee, Galloway, Robert (g, p. 484). 

Gordon of Knockenshene, Galloway, Sir Alexander (o, p. 484). 

Gordon of Lochinvar, Sir Alexander (h, sub voce Lord Kenmure). 

Gordon, Sir WilHam, third son of second Earl of Huntly (h). 

Gordon, in Schevis, Aberdeenshire, George (g, 587). 

Graham of Garvock, Archibald. 

Graham of Kinkellis, Strathearn, George (g, 512). 

Grahame of Calendreth, George, * qui viam universe carnis in campo de 
Flodoun sub vexillo regis Jacobi IV. ingressus est' (e, 1531-2, No. 
1 1 20). Son of second Lord Graham. 

Graunte, John of (a). Not the chief of the Grants, who at this time was 
John, second Laird of Freuchie, and survived the date of the battle 
for some years (Fraser, Chiefs of Grant), 

Gray of Litfie, Robert, second son of third Lord Gray (h). 

Guthrie of that Ilk, Sir Alexander. On a fly-leaf of the MS. in the Advo- 
cates' Library, compiled by John of Ireland * for the instruction of 
King James IV.,' dated 1493 ^d., and given by Alexander Guthrie of 
that Ilk to the Church of St. Mary of Guthrie, is the following note 
in writing of the i6th century: — *Obitus Alexandri Guthrie de 
eodem, militis, et Alexandri Strathachni de Balmady apud helium de 
Brankstoun in Northumberland, nono die mensis Septembris anno 
domini i"' v'' decimo tercio. Orate pro eis.' Guthrie, his eldest son 
David, his three brothers-in-law David, William, and George Lyon, and 
his nephew Sir Thomas Maule of Panmure were all among the slain. 

Guthrie, younger of that Ilk, David (j). 

Haig of Bemerside, William (j). 

Haldane of Gleneagles, Sir John. 

Halkerstoun, George, burgess of Edinburgh (g, 52). 

Hall, in Fulbar, Adam (f). 

Hare of Bold, Peeblesshire, (g, p. 583). 

Henderson of Fordel, James (j). 

Henderson, eldest son of James Henderson of Fordel (j). 

Hepburn of Craggis, Sir Adam, second son of second Lord Hales (e). 

Heris of Laggan, Galloway, Robert (g, 483). 

Home of Balcater (c). 

Home of Fast Castle, Cuthbert, eldest son of Sir John Home (c). 

Home of Wedderburn, Sir David (a, b), father of *the seven spears of 

Wedderburn.' 
Home, George, eldest son of Sir David Home of Wedderburn (c). 
Home, Sir John, of Fast Castle (a, c). 
Home — see also Hume. 

Hoppringle of Smailholm, David (j, citing Nisbet, Appendix^ p. 72). 
Houston of that Ilk, Sir Patrick (f). 
Hume of Sunlaws, John. 
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Inche of Parkhill, Fifeshire, John (g, 495). 
Inglis of Douchlas, Strathearn (g, p. 586). 
Inglis of Murthocamey, Fifeshire, Thomas (g, 494). 

Johnstone of that Ilk, William (j). 

Keen, Sir Malcolm (b). 

Keith of Craig, John (j), younger son of William, second Earl Marischal. 

Keith of Ludquhaime, Sir John (j, citing Abercromby, ii. 540 — see also 

above^ Note on Lord Keith). 
Keith, Robert — see Lord Keith. 
Keith, William de Keith, of Troup, second son of William, Earl 

Marischal (h, j, citing sasine). 
Keith of Inverugie, Sir William {see Note on Lord Keith). But Douglas, 

Baronage^ says that he survived till the beginning of the reign of 

James V. 
Kennedy of Ballathis, Annandale (g, p. 579). 
Kennedy of Bargeny — see Lord Bargeny. 
Kennedy of Cullean — see Lord Culwen. 
Kirkcaldy, in Hill of Lumquhat, Fifeshire, Symon (g, 496). 

Laudar of Blyth, Sir Alexander, Provost of Edinburgh (g, p. 52). On 
17 August previous he had founded an altarage in St. Gileses Kirk, 
Edinburgh, dedicated to God, the Virgin Mary, and Gabriel the 
Archangel (Wilson, Memorials of Edinburgh^ ii. p. 166). 

Laudar of Hatton, Sir George, brother to Sir Alexander Laudar of Blyth 
(g, j, sub voc, Dalmahoy, citing Hay's Collection, Adv. Lib., &c.). 

Laudar, James, brother to Sir Alexander Laudar of Blyth (g). 

Leslie, William, younger brother to George, Earl of Rothes (e). 

Lindsay of Barskeauch, Galloway, Herbert (g, pp. 482-3). 

Lindesay, Walter, eldest son of Sir David Lindesay of Edzell, lineal 
ancestor of the present Earl of Crawford {Lives of the Lindsay s^ i. p. 

185). 

Ijndesay of Kirkforther, David, third son of Patrick, Lord Lindesay ot 
the Byres, who was the * fore speaker ' who spoke the famous parable 
before the battle. David died without issue {Lives of the Lindsays), 

Livingstone of Easterweems, Sir Robert (f). 

Livingstone, William, eldest son of William Livingstone of Kilsyth (h), 
(Crauford, 241). 

Lockhart of C leghorn, Allan (j). 

Lyle, , next of kin to John, fourth Lord Lyle, and custodier of Duchell, 

seems to have been killed or taken prisoner (d). 

Lyon, David, son of third Lord Glamis (h). 

Lyon, George, son of third Lord Glamis (h). 

Lyon, William, son of third Lord Glamis (h). 

Macaulay, Aula, of Doune, Menteith (g, 577). 

Macdowell, Thomas, younger, of Garthclone, Galloway (g, 480, 485). 

Macdowell, Uchtred, of Garthclone, Galloway (g, 480, 485). 

Macfarlane of Macfarlane, Sir John (j). 

MacKeyn, The (a), M*Ian of Ardnamurchan ? (Tytler, History), 

Maclean, The (a). 
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Maclean of Dowart, Hector (j, citing MS. History of the family, and 
Buchanan's Hist, of the Clans), 

Maclean of Dowart, Lauchlan (Tytler, History), 

MacLellan of Bomby, Sir William (f). 

M*Lellane of Gelstoun, Patrick (d). 

Macnaughton of that Ilk, Sir Alexander (j, citing * History of Family from 
their writs '). 

Maitlandof Lethington, William (h). 

Maule of Panmure, Sir Thomas (h). 

Maxwell of Tynwald, Edward (g, p. 481). 

Melville, younger of Carnbee, John (e), xv. 153 (3355), (g), 1546, 9th June. 

Melville of Raith, Sir John (h). 

Menteith of Bothkennar, Stirlingshire, Rankine (g, 477). 

Mercer of Aldie, Sir Henry. 

Moncrieff of that Ilk, Sir John. (But G. Seton, House of Moncreiff^ 1890, 
follows Douglas, Baronage^ and says merely that he died before 1530.) 

Moncrieff of Estercolsie, Fifeshire, William (g, 577). 

Montgomerie of Skelmorlie, Cuthbert. 

Moray of Abercairney, Andrew (j). 

Moray, George, eldest son of Andrew Moray of Abercairney (j). 

Morton (or Myrton) of Randerston, John, * probably ' {Laing Charters^ 3oo)« 

Mowat of Stanehouse, , Lanarkshire (g, 586). 

Multrar, John, of Newton of Markindie, Fifeshire (g, 498). 

Mure, , of Torrous Mure, Wigton (g, 585). 

Murehede, John, of Bully (g). 

Murray of Blackbarony, John (j, quoting service in the family archives, in 
favour of Andrew Murray of Blackbarony — * pater dicti Andreae obiit 
in campo bellico apud Tuplehaugh [Twislehaugh ?] in Anglia cum 
domino rege Jacobo quarto nono die Septembris 15 13.' 

Murray of Castle toun in Stratherne, William {Hist, MSS,, 7th Rep. 711). 

Murray of Fala Hill, John (f). 

Murray of Ochtertyre, Patrick (j). 

Napier, Sir Alexander, eldest son of Archibald Napier of Merchiston. 
Nelson, , of Madinpap, Dumfriesshire (g, p. 572). 

Ogilvie, Alexander, fifih son of Sir James Ogilvie of Deskford (h). 
Ogilvie of Inchmavtin, James [Hist. AfSS., 7th Rep. 711). 
Oliphant — see above^ * Masters ' and * Abbots.* 
Otterburn, Thomas, burgess of Edinburgh (e). 

Pitcairn, Andrew, of that Ilk, and seven sons {Gen, Diet, London^ I739)' 
But Pitcairn of that Ilk then was Henry, and did not die in 15 13 
{Laing Charters). 

Pringle — see Hoppringle. 

Ramsay, Henry, of Gotland of Bondhalf, Fifeshire (g, 496). 

Ramsay of Dalhousie, Sir Alexander (h). Ancestor of the Earls of 

Dalhousie. 
Ramsay of Foulden, Berwickshire, Nicholas (g, 592). 
Ramsay of Redy, Henry (e). 
Ramsay of Trarinyeane, Galloway, Sir John (g, 482), The ex- Lord Bothwell 
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Reid, John, of Akinhead, Clackmannanshire, father of Robt. Reid, Bishop 
of Orkney, Abbot of Kinloss, and President of the Court of Session 
(Keith, Catalogue). 

Rettray of Rettray, in Murthley, Perthshire (g, 594). Douglas, Baronage^ 
narrates the difficulties which his son, Sylvester, the next heir to 
Rattray, experienced in being served heir to his father and brother. 

RoUo of Duncrub, Robert, * probably ' (h). Ancestor of the Lords Rollo. 

Rorison of Dunragane, , Dumfriesshire (g, 580). 

Ross of Cragy, , Perthshire (o, 579). 

Rutherford of Swynside, Roxburghshire (o, p. 600). 

Ruthven of Ruthven, Perthshire, William (g, 571). 

Scott of Hastendean, Sir Alexander (f). 

Scott, Patrick, farmer in Stratherne (g, p. 489). 

Seton, Sir Alexander (a), of Touch, &c. (g, p. 603). 

Simson of Grange of Bothkennar, Stirlingshire, Andrew (g, p. 477). 

Simpson of Logie, Stirlingshire, William (g, p. 477). 

Sinclair of Roslin, Sir William (f, but j contra), 

Skene of that Ilk, Alexander (j, citing sasine of his son — 17 July 15 14). . 

Somerville of Cumbusnethan, Sir John, second son of third Lord Somer- 

ville (h). 
Spotswood of that Ilk, William (j). 
Stewart of Garlies, Sir Alexander, or his son (h). Ancestor of the Earls of 

Galloway. 
Stewart of Minto, Sir John (h). Ancestor of the Lords Blantyre. 
Stewart, James, of Traquair, son of James, Earl of Buchan (h). 
Strathachney, Alexander, of Balmady (Ireland's MS., see above, s.v, Guthrie, 

Sir Alexander). 
Striveling in Mylntoun of Creauch, in Stewartoune, John (g, 491). 

Vallanche, in Burgeswallis, near Selkirk, Archibald (g). 

Wardlaw of Kilbaberton, Edinburghshire, Henry (g, 574). 

Wemyss of that Ilk, Sir David (h). 

Wilye, Corscaunfield, John. 

Wood of Raik, Aberdeenshire, William (g, p. 576). 



THE SCOTS VERSION OF THE POEM * MODER OF GOD.' 

Of the poem which begins with the words, *Moder of God and Virgin 
undefould,' there exist two versions, and two copies of one of them are in 
Scots. One of these Scots MSS. is in Edinburgh (John of Ireland's MS., 
Advocates' Library MSS., 18.2.8.) ; the other is in Oxford (Bodleian MS., 
Selden B 24). They are interesting both on account of their texts and 
because it was on the strength of their colophons, and of the title of one 
of them, that the poem, now held to be Hoccleve's, was for a long time 
ascribed to Chaucer. Dr. F. J. Furnivall, when editing these two Scots 
copies of the poems, along with the only known English copy (Phillipps 
MS. 81 51) in parallel columns for the Chaucer Society {A Parallel Text 
Edition of Chaucer* s Minor Poems, p. 137), said, *The only known 
English copy of it is in the collection of Hoccleve's Minor Poems, now in 
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the libiary of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps. . . . No one can suppose 
that poor Hoccleve had the power of writing his master's Mother of God' 
Such was Dr. FurnivaH's opinion of Hoccleve. But it subsequently 
appeared that at this time he had only procured a cop7 of the Phillipps 
MS., and had not seen the handwriting of the original. For when he 
afterwards came to make his ■ Comments on some of Hoccleve's Poems ' 
(Hoccleve's Works ; Minor Poems, edited for the E.E.T.S. by Fred. J. Fumi- 
vail ; p. xxsix. § 4), he says : — ' Setting aside the biographical poems, the 
most interesting question among the others is, did he [Hoccleve] write 
" The Moder of God," which, on the strength of two untrustworthy Scotch 
MSS., some of us at one time attributed to Chaucer. When I did so, I 
hadn't seen the Phillipps MS., in which this poem appears in Hoccleve's 
own hand among the other pieces — undoubtedly his — in the MS, Nor did I 
then feel the importance of the false ryrae in the poem with cure — a ryme 
which at once caused the German critics to declare that the poem was not 
Chaucer's. But as soon as 1 took up the Phillipps MS. in Hoccleve's own 
hand, and then found the two other instances of this — our — ure ryme in its 
Old Castle poem — lo honure,vio\t endure, 15/222-4, and /iy«/»rif, honure 
(vb. mfin.), figure, creature, 21/410-15 .... I gladly gave up the poem 
as Chaucer's and accepted it as Hoccleve's .... On the other hand, it 
seemed too good for Hoccleve, judgd by some of the inferior versions first 
printi^d. But Hoccleve's poems to the Vii^in, poor though they be, ar^ I ■ 
think, better than his other productions, and in the Mother of God He un- J 
doubtedly did his Ijest,' 

The principal fact in favour of Hoccleve is that the earliest copy of the 
poem occurs in his own writing among his own works, There is also a 
coincidence in certain rhymes between this poem, on the one hand, and 
some of Hoccleve's undenied poems, on the other. Hoccleve's poems 
were written, it is supposed, between the years 1413 and 1446 or 
thereby. So Hoccleve's copy of this poem may be said to be of a date 
little, if anything, later than 1440 at the latest, while no other copy of an 
earUer date than 1490 or thereby is known to exist. When all is said, and 
done, this is, with the exception of one consideration, which we^shall 
presently refer to, the whole case for Hoccleve's authorship. Against this 
is the fact that in 1490, or thereby, there were two copies of an, in some 
respects, preferable version in another and distant dialect, and that these 
are the only other copies in existence. Further investigation may show 
that one of these last -mentioned copies — the Oxford copy — is earlier than 
the other ; but, so far as we know at present, the Scots MSS. are nearly, if 
not quite, contemporary. In considering the age of these Scots MSS. it 
seems relevant to observe that, though they may be borrowed from a 
common original, they are not necessarily so. The writers of both 
the Edinburgh and the Oxford MSS, were themselves Scots, so at . 
regards dialect either might have translated and been copied by the J 
other. I 

John de Ireland, the writer of the Edinburgh MS., was, possibly, H 
a scion of the Scottish family of that name mentioned by Michel 
as setded in Poitou {Ecossais en France, p. 177). Michel, in citing 
Buchanan's History, xii. fol. 138, calls him Robert Ireland, docteur de 
Sorbonne (p. 260), but his name was certainly John. He entered the 
College of Navarre as a theological student in 1446, and was made! 
Doctor by the University of Paris in 1475. (Du Launy, Hist, de rV'MiV'% 
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de Paris ; ciL by Leyden.) According to Johannes Ferrerius (Appendix to 
Boethius, cccxcii.), this John of Ireland, very distmguished among the doctors 
of the Sorbonne, a Parisien, and by nation a Scot, visited Scotland in 1471, 
andwasinvitedin the most flattering manner by James III. to repatriate him- 
self. Shortly afterwards, according to Ferrerius, he did so, and received in 
reward a very wealthy benefice {sacerdotio amplissimo). It was probably 
alter this visit of Ireland's to Scotland that he became, as he tells us on the 
last leaf of the Advocates' Library MS., a professor of theology at Paris. In 
1476 he again visited Scotland. At this time James III. had imprisoned 
his brother Alexander, Duke of Albany. The Duke, however, had 
broken ward and escaped to France, where he was hospitably entreated 
by Ixtuis XI. ' Now,' says Leslie, ' Jhon Irland Doctour of Theologie, 
and in the college of Paris professor, to Scotland frome the French 
king is sent legat, to provoke the Scotis king against Ingland, that 
the Inghs king mycht find na occasioun to supplie the Duke of Burgundie 

r"Dst France, quhilk he feiret. Bol the French king in this legacie 
flie laboured for amilie betuene him and his brother Duke of 
Albanie, quhilk the legat nocht obteyneng, relurnes.' James then entered 
into friendly relations with Edward, whereupon, continues Leslie, ' Doctor 
Irland forsaid, convoyet with a knycht and a religious man, cumis legat 
agane to steir up the King of Scotis, and emistlie persuade him to thretne 
weiris against Ingland. This legat for raany causes certifies the king and 
lordis that except it be done the band betuene France and Scotland wi! be 
brokne . . . Quhairfor the Scotis king till Ingland direcCes tua heralds, and 
be thamc desyresof the Inglis king that nouther the Duke of Burgundy nor 
no uther he support conirare to France ; uthirwise he wold stand in thair 
defence for the aide co n side ration n and band betuene them sa mony yeiris.' 
(LtMlie, Hiitorie of Scotland ; Sc. Text Soc. edn,, pp. 94, 95.) We are not 
told that John returned to France this time, and we find a Magister 
Johannes de I rlandia sitting in the Scottish Parliament in 1483 and in 1484. 
He appears on the roll among those notables — the Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, the Secretary, the Rector of Ayr, and the Provost of St Andrews — 
who come between the Abbots and the Barons. (Acts of Parliament, ii. 
153. 167) 

It was then that, in all probability, he first settled in Scotland. A John 
of Irebnd, doctor of theology and rector of Hawick, is one of the ambassa- 
dors sent by James III. to France in 1484. (Crawfurd, Affairs, i. 45, ed. 
I7i6.) In 1490 the author of the MS. describes himself as int. al. rector 
of Foresta (Forres ?), and Dempster says that he died Archdeacon of St. 
Andrews. Leyden calls him tutor of James V, He certainly wrote one 
work in the character of an instructor of that prince's father. On the blank 
leaf at the beginning of the Advocates' MS. is inscribed the words — 'Writtin 
and completit in Edinburgh be the humyl orator Johnc of Irland, creit and 
promovit in Parys, the yer of the incamacioun a thousand four hundreth and 
nynty yereis' ; and again on the last leaf the words — ' Hoc opus fiiit com- 
pilatum apud Edinburgh ob reverenciam nostri saK-atoris domini Jhesu et 
sui mains et yto utilitate Scotorum regis Jacobi quarti cleri et sui populi a 
magistro Johanne de Irlandia, sacre theologie professore Parisicnsi, Rectore 
dc Foresta anno 1490. Orate pro eo.' If Dempster {ffiit. EcclaiatHca 
Gentii Seolarum, Bk. in. No. 751) can be believed, Ireland wrote, besides 
a volume of sermons and another of letters, a book. In Magtsfnim Seni(vti 
arum, in four books, also the RtconcilialiQnii modus ad Jacobum III. Regem 
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super dissidio cum Diice Albania. These works, like so many knomi to 
Dempster, are not now to be found ; perhaps Dempster alone could have 
estimated [he extent of our loss. But the Ireland MS. now in the Advo- 
cates' Library, and unknown to Dempster, exists. It answers to the 
title of none of Dempster's list. It is in seven books, is in the verna- 
cular, is 3 work on theology, is dated 1490, and was compiled by him 
'pro . . instructione illustrissimi principis Jacobi quarti Scotorum.' He 
inserts the poem we speak of, and shortly after it two longer poems in 
Latin, in the pious hope that the young king will read them. In addition 
to this book, Ireland wrote a book on the Blessed Virgin. The passage in it, 
in which he himself tells us of this former work, is as follows : — ^'I knaw that 
Gower, Chauceir, the Monk of Berry, and mony uther has writtin in Ingtis 
long richt wisly induceand personis to lefe vice and folow wertuis . . , 
and thocht my langage be not in ryme [he still ventures to write, and so on] 
and sene I have spoken samekte of this noble and holy virgin I will on ye 
end of this buk writ ane orisoime that Galfryde Chauceir maid and prayit 
to this lady, and thocht I be nocht eloquent in this tong as was that noble 
poet, I will writ her twa orisoimes in Lattin that I maid of this noble and 
excellent lady, and send furth of Paris with a buk that I made of her con- 
ceptioune to the fader of gud niynd, the first is of the gret honour and 
dignite of this lady, and the second is of her noble and haly byrth of her 
blist son Jhus.' 1 

An Irish antiquary directs my attention to a passage in Wares ] 
learned work on Irish antiquities, &c., viz. ; — ' John of Ireland, said 
to live about 1460 ; and (if we believe Michael Plodius, quoted by Antonius 
Alphonsus Femandus) writ a book called A Bundle of Flowers. For (says 
he) about the year 1469 he gathered out of all the sacred writers the very 
best flowers proper for all subjects.' Bui since Thomas of Ireland publisheda, 
book called Tfie Flowers 0/ Ike Doctors, Ware doubts that Plodius and hul^ 
followers may have confused the two together. 'Some,' he continues, 'say t! 
one John of Ireland, a Dominican, also writ a book intituled ^u/a Z?«', or, 
Ladder to scale Heaven by (Ware's Anttijuities of Ireland ; the First Book 
Irish Writers, ch. xi. p. 23, 1705 edition). 

The fact that Ireland was an ambassador from the King of Fran( 
derogates in no way from the probability of his Scots nationality. On Uw' 
contrary, it enhances the probability if argument is needed. On the strength 
of his surname, perhaps, he is said by De Launy {History of the University 
of Paris) to have been an Irishman, but if he is the author of the MS. in 
the Advocates' Library, his speech bewrayeth him a Scot. Michel, in 
mentioning him, alludes to ihe Scots family of Ireland which was settled in 
Poitoo, and the ennobled family of the same name in Normandy, whose tra- 
ditional place of origin was Ireland; but though John, the orator in the 
language of the Sorbonne, protests himself destitute of eloquence in the 
totigue of Gower and Chaucer, a cursory perusal of his MS. leads to aqi 
opinion that if Mr. Tait, in the Dictionary of National Biography, is 
correct in speaking of Ireland's Scottish birth, Ireland is at least of Scott 
extraction, and has a Scots tongue. 

The Oxford volume, which contains the other copy of the poem, is the 
same in which was found one of the two most important Troilus texts, and 
the 'unique exemplar of the Kitigis Qiiair.' Mr. J. T. T. Brown, in hig 
recent assault on the ascription of that poem to King James, describes 
volume as a poetical miscellany containing poems of Chaucer, Hocclei 
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Lydgate, and other known and unknown authors. * That it was written in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century by Scottish scribes does not admit of 

any doubt,* but * no colophon tells us who the compilers 

were, or where they dwelt ; whether they made it as a private copy, for a 
church library, or for some rich book collector.' Some of the signatures 
on its margins show that originally or at an early date the MS. had been 
in the possession of the Sinclairs, but 'unfortunately there is no 
memorandum by Selden himself, informing us when or through what 
channel it came into his possession.' (The Authorship of the King's Quair^ 
a New Criticism^ by J. T. T. Brown, 1897.) The poem to the * Moder of 
God ' is the sixth piece in the book. 

Ireland's copy of the poem was printed in 1801 by Leyden, in his intro- 
duction to his edition of The Complaynt of Scotland^ and was printed 
again in Notes and Queries (ist series), August 1855. Neither of these 
prints is an accurate description of Ireland's MS. The Selden MS. was 
printed in 1866, by R. Morris, as the last piece in his Aldine edition of 
Chaucer, vol. 6, p. 308. * The Orison to the Virgin beginning " Moder of 
God " was found by me,' says Dr. Morris in his preface, * in the Bodleian 
MS., Seld. B. 24 (a MS. marked with strong Scottish peculiarities), and 
seems more accurate than the copy published in Notes and Queries^ from a 
MS. in the Advocates* Library.' Dr. Morris's print is, however, by no means 
an accurate transcript of his find. In 1878 the poem was again printed 
from its three known MSS. in the Chaucer Society's No. Ivii. Parallel 
Texts of the minor poems. The Phillipps text was printed in 1830 in No. 
Ixi. of the Chaucer Society's series, as one of Chaucer's minor poems, and 
in 1892 as Hoccleve's by the Early English Text Society, as has been 
already stated. It seems worth while to print the Scots MSS., together 
with notes indicating the variants, other than those of mere spelling, 
between them and the Phillipps MSS. Both the Scots MSS. have been 
carefully copied for the purpose, the transcript of the Selden MS. having 
been collated with the original by Miss A. F. Parker, Oxford. The poem 
is in one of Chaucer's principal metres, viz., seven line stanzas of lines of 
five accents, the lines being metrically arranged so that the rhymes are — 
line three with line one, lines four and five with line two, and line seven 
with line six ; or, more shortly, — five measure sevens, a b a b b c c. If the 
one copy is not taken from the other, they are still obviously nearly related 
to each other, much more nearly than to the Phillipps MS. (printed in the 
E.E.T.S. edition of Hoccleve). The tenth stanza in the Phillipps MS. is 
given in full as a specimen of that text. In it occurs the un-Chaucer-like 
rhyme. The stanza will be found below (p. 118). 

The other consideration which we alluded to above, as likely to bear on 
the question of the authorship of the poem, is one with which the present 
article cannot attempt to deal. It is the question of the immediate source 
of the ideas expressed in the poem. Dr. Fumivall points out that the 
source of the last six stanzas is the prose Latin prayer to the Virgin, 
O Intemerata, and hazards the conjecture that the rest of the poem may 
be likewise * englisht from other Latin prayers not yet identified.* 

Ed. 
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l.fjands MS. 
Incipit Onilio Galfridi ChaunccT.' 



Seldtn MS. 



Modei of god and virgin undefould 
O blisfull quene oure quenis emperice" 
Preye thou for mc that am in syn ymcmld' 
One to thi sone the punysat of vice' 
That of his mercy thoch thai I be nyce 
And neclegent in keping of his law 
His hie mercy my soule on to him dravf. 



Moder of God, and virgyne u 
O blisfull quene of qacnys emperice 
Preye thou for me that am in syn ymouled 
To God thy son* the punyschar of vice 
That of his nurci though that I be nyce 
And negligent in keping of his lawe 
His hie mifcy my soule mi to him diawe. 



' The PhilUpps version ii entitled Ad Beatam 
ViTginem. The Sclden MS. has no 
heading. 
' O blisful queene of queenea Emperice. 
' Prayc for me that am in synne mowled, 
* To God ihy sone punysshar of vice. 



Thou moder of mercy wcy of indulgence 
Tbat ofall wertu art superlalif 
Savour of saulis ttirou thi benevolence' 
O humyll lady mayde moder and wyvc° 
Causar of pes stynthar* of woo and strive 
My prayer lo ihi sone that thou preaenl" 
Sene of my gilt hoply I me rapent." 



Thou moder of nwrcy way of indulgence j 
That of oil mtrcy' art supiriatyve 
Savour of saulis be thi benevolence 
O humble lady, maide, modrr, and nrfe ] 
Causar of pes, stynlarc of wo aitd slryfe ', 
My preyere to thy sonif that thou present ] 
Syn of my gilt hoolly I me repent. 

' fenter of wo, &:c. 

' My prayer unto thy sone presenle. 

" I fully me repente. 



Eenyng connfort of ws wreichis all 
Be at myn ending quhen that I sail deye 
O well of piete' one lo the I call 
Fulfillit of sueitnes help mc for to weye" 
Agane the feynd that with his handis Iweye 
And all his mychi wil pluk at the ballance' 
To wey ws doune kep ws from his mischance.' 



Benygne confort of u.'t wrechis all 
Be at my« ending quhen that I schall deye 
O welt of pitee, unto thee 1 call 
FulHllit of suetnessf help me to weye 
Agane Ihe fende that with his handis lueye 
And all his my^t will pluk at the balance 
To wey us dount kepe us from his mischi 



,e helps me to weye. 
' And his might plukke wole at the balance. 
* Nusance. 



And for thon art ensample of chastite 
And of all vyrtuis worschip and honour 
Abone all women blissit mot thou be' 
Now speik now prey wnto our salviour 
That he me send suych grace and favour 
That all the bait and bymyng* licherye 
He slok* in me blissit madene marye. 



And for thou art ensample of chastitee 
And of all virgynes' worschip and hoooiir 
Above all wommen blessed mote thou be 
Now speke now preye unto oure Salvioure 
Tbat he me send suich grace and farowr 
That al! the hete and brynnyng lecberje 
He alnke in me blissit nuden Marje. 






' And of all vyrtuis worship, &c. 

' Among all wommen blessid thnw be, 

* q wench e. 
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Ireland's MS. 

5. 
Most blissit lady cleir licht of the day^ 
Tempil of our lord and woce of all' gudnes 
That by thi prayer wipith clene awap 
The filth of our saulis wikitnes 
Put fiirth thi hond help me in my destres 
And fro temptacioun lady deliver me 
Of wikit thocht for thi benignite. 



Selden MS. 



Most blissit lady clere licht of day 
Temple of oure lord and voce of alle gudeness^ 
That by thi preyere wipist clene away 
The filth of oure soulis wikkitness^ 
Put furth thy hand ; help me in my distress^ 
And fro temptaciotm ladv deliver me 
Of wikkit tho^^t for thy benignitee. 



^ O blessid lady the cleer light of day 
' Temple of our lord, and roote of al goodnesse 
' That by prayere wypest cleene away 
The filthes of our sjmful wikkidnesse ■ 
Thyn hand foorth putte and helpe my distresse 
And firo temptacioun deliure me 
Of wikkid thoght thurgh thy benignitee. 



6. 

So that the will fiilfillit' be of thi sone 
And that of the holigost he me illumyh' 
Prey thou for ws as evir has bene the wone^ 
All suich emprice sekerly bene thin 
For snich ane advocat may no man devin 
As thou lady our grevis to redres 
In thi refiite is all our sekemes. 



6. 

So that the will fulfild be of thy sone 
And that of the Holy Goste he me illumyne 
Preye thou for us as ev^ hath ben^ thy wone 
Al suich enpris^ [hath] sekirly ben^ thyne 
For suich advocate may no man devyne 
As those lady oure greves to redress^ 
In thy refiite is all oure sekimess^. 



fulfild. 

menlumjme. 

Preye for us as ay hath be thy wone 

Lady, alle swiche emprises been thyne 

Swich an advocatrice, weo can dyvyne 

As thow right noon our greeves to redresse. 



7. 
Thou schapin art by goddis ordinaunce 
To prey for us flour of humilite 
Quharfar of thin oflice have rememberaunce* 
Lest that the feynd throu his subtilite 
That in await lyith for to caucht me 
Me nevir oorcum with his trechery 
Wnto my soulehelle lady thou me gy. 



7. 
Thou schapen art by Goddis ordynanee 
To preye for us flour of humilitee 
Quherfore of thyne office have remembrance 
Lest that the fende throu his subtilitee 
That in awayte lyith for to cacche me 
Me nev^ ouicum with his treckerye 
Unto my soule-hele lady thou me gye. 



Mene for us flour, &c. 
Ficche that, lady, in thy remembraunce 
Lest our fo, the feend, thrugh his sotiltee 
That in awayt lyth for to cacche me 
Me ouercome with his treecherie 
Unto my soules helthe thow me gye. 



8. 



Thou art the way of our redempcioun 
For crist of the dedenyt^ for to tak 
Both flesch and blood to this entencioun' 
Upone a croce to dyene for our sak 
His precios deth maid the feyndis quaik 
And cristin folk for to rejosene evir 
Help frome his mercy thatwenochtdissevir.' 



8. 

Thou art the way of oure redemptioim 
For Crist of the dedeynyt not for to take 
Bothe flesche and blood to this entencioim 
Upon a croce to deyen for oure sake 
His pr^ious^ deth maid the fendis quake 
And cristvn folk for to rejoisen ev^r 
Help for his mercy tlurt we no^^t dissever. 



^ of thee hath deyned for, &c. 

' Flessh and eek blood for this entencioun 

Up on a crois to die for our sake. 
' From his mercy helpe us we nat dissevere. 
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9- 9- 

Remember cik uponc the sorow and peyne' Remember eke upon the sorow and peyne 

That thou sufferit in to his passioun That thou sufferit in to his passioim 

Quhen watter and blud out of thin ene Quhan watir and blood oat of thjnreyen 

tweyn tweyne 

For sorow of him ran by thi chekis doune' For sorow of him ran bv thy chekex dcnutf 

And sene thou knowest weil the enchesone^ And syn thou knowist the enchesoaoi 

Of his deing w as fr to saif mankind Off his deying was for to save oymkynde 

Thou moder of mercy have that in thi mynd. Thou moder of m/tncy have that in thy mjnd/. 

^ Tendrely rcmembre on the wo and peyne 

That thow souffridist in his passioun. 
^ For sorwe of him ran by this cheekis doun. 
^ That the encheson 

Of his deeth was for to save al mankynde 

Moder of mercy that have in thy mynde. 

10. la 

Weill ouchtene we the worschip and honour^ Wele aughten we the worschip and honoMr 

Palace of crist flour of virginite Palace of Crist flour of viiginitee 

Seing that upon the was laid the cur Seing tluzt upon the was laid the cure 

To ber the lord of hevin of erth and see To Mre the Lord of hevin, and erth and see 

And of all thingis that formy t evir mycht be And of all things that fonnyt ever my^At be 

Of hevynis king thou was prcdestinat Of hevyirnis king thou was prvdestynate 

To hell our saiSis of thyn sic hie estait. To hele oure saulis of thy sik hie estate. 

^ Wei oghten we thee worshipe and honure 
Paleys of Cryst flour of virgmitee 
Syn up on thee was leid the charge and cure 
The lord to bere of hevene and eerthe and see 
And alle thvnges that ther ynne be 
Oi hevenes kync thow art predestinat 
To hele our soules of hir seek estat. 

11. II. 

Thy inadynis wambe in quhich that our Thy maidnis wambe in quhich/ that oonr 

lord lay Lord lay 

Thy pappis (juhit that gaf him souk alsoo^ Thy pappis quhite that gave him souk also 

Un to our sauffing blissit be thou ay^ Unto oure saving blissit biisnt be thou ay 

The birth of crist our thraldome put ws fro The birth of Crist oure thialdome put us fro 

Joy and honour be now and evir moo Toy and honour be now and ewer mo 

To him and the that on to liberie To him and the that unto libertee 

Fra thraldome have us brocht blissit^ be ye. Fro thraldoms have us brorM blissit be ye. 

' Thy tctes whiche him yaf to sowke also. ^ han us qwit blessid. 

- To our savynge be they blessid ay. 

12. 12. 

By the lady ymaked is the pes By the lady ymaked is the pes 

Betuix angellis and man^ it is no dout Betuix angelis and me« it is no dout 

Blissit be god that suich a moder ches Blissit be God that suich a mod^r chees 

The passing^ bounte spredeth all about Thy passing bountee spredith all about 

Thocn that our hertis stcruc be and stout Though that oure hertis steme be and stout 

Thou cast to crist before ws suich a meyne*'^ Thou canst to Crist be for us suich a mene 

That all our gilt forgevin be ws clene.^ That all oure gilt forgevin be us dene. 

^ men. ^ gracious. 

^ Thow to thy sone canst be swich a mene. 
■* That all our giltes he foryeveth clene. 

13. 13. 

Paradice yettis all opin bene throu^ the Paradise yettis all opin be throu the 

And brokin bene the yettis ek of hell And brokyn ben^ the yettis eke of helle 

By the the waurld restorit is perdee By the the world restorit is pordee 

Of all wertu thou art the spring and well Of all vertue thou art the spring and welle 

By the all gudnes^ schortlie fer to tell By the all gudenes schortly for to tell 

In hevin and erth^ be thine ordinaunce In hevin and erth by thyne ordynance 

Performed^ is our saulis sustenaunce. P^rformyt is oure sauUs sustenaunce. 

^ by. ^ bountee. ' hevene and eerthe. ^ Parformed* 
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Ireland* s MS, 

14. 
Now sene thou art of suich autorite 
Thou petius lady and virgin vomles^ 
Prey thi deir sone my gilt forgeve it me* 
Of thi request I know weill doutles 
Than spare nocht to put the furth in pres' 
To prey for us cristis moder so deir 
For thi prayer he will ben)mgly heir.* 



Selden MS. 

14. 
Now, sen thou art of suich autoritee 
Thou pitous^ lady and virgyne wemles 
Preye thy dere sone my gilt forgeve it me 
Off thy request I knowe wele douteles 
Than spar^ no^^t to put the forth in pres 
To preye for us Cristis mod^ so dere 
For thy preyere he will benignely here. 



* Lady pitous virgyne wemmelees. 

' That our lord god nat list to weme thee. 
' Than spare nat foorth thee to putle in prees. 

* Benygnely wole he, thyn axyng heere. 



15- 
Apostill and frend familiar of crist 

And virgin ychose of him sanct Johne* 

Schvnyng apostle and ewangelist 

And best belovit amangis thamc ichone 

With our lady I pray the thou be one' 

That on to crist sal for us all* preye 

Do this" for as, cristis derling, I saye. 

1 of. 

' And his y-chosen virgyne seint Jon. 

16. 
Mary and Johnne Ohevynnis gemmis tweyne 
O lichtis twoo schynyng in the presence 
Of our lord god now doth your lusty^ 

pcyne 
To wesch away our cloude full of offence* 
So that we mycht maken' resistence 
Agane the feynde and mak him to bcwaile 
That your prayer Inay us so moche availl.* 



15. 
Apostle and frend^ famuliar^ to^ Crist 

And virgyne ychois^ of him sanct Johne 

Shynyng apostle and Euuangelist 

And best beloved amongis tham^ echone 

WitA our^ lady I preye the thou be one 

That unto Crist schall for us all preye 

Do this for us Crist^j derlyng I seye. 



' thee to been oon. 
* thus. 



alle. 



16. 



Mary and Johne O hevy«nisge»imys tweyne 
O lightis two shynyng in the presence 
Off oure Lord God now dooth your lusty 

peyne 
To wesche away oure cloud full of offence 
So that we ray c hi maken resistence 
Agane the fende and make him to bewaille 
That your prayere may us so mich availle. 



* do your bysy. 

* doudeful offense. 



17. 



Ye bent the twoo I know weraly* 
In quhich the fader god can edefy 
By his sone only gotten specialy* 
To him a house quarfor to you I cry' 
Beeth leichis of our synfuU malady 
Prayeth to god lorde of mis[er]icord 
Our olde gutis that he nocht record. 



' mowen make. 

"* That your preyere may so moche availle. 

17. 
Ye ben^ the two I knawe verily 

In quhiche the fader God gan edifye 

By his sone onely-gottyn sper«aly 

To him a hous quharfor^ to yow I crye 

Beeth lechis of oure synfull maladye 

Preyeth to God Lord of misericords 

Oure olde giltis that he nochX recorde. 



' verraily. 

* Dr. Fumivall in punctuating the poem 

places this line in round brackets. 
' To him an hows wherfore I to you crye. 



18. 
Be ye our help and our protectioune 
Sene for mercy of your benignite^ 
The privilege of his delectioune 
In you contermjTt god upone the* tre 
Hanging and to* one of you said he 
Richt in this wys as I rehers now can* 
Beholde and see lo heir thin sone woman. ° 



18. 
Be ye oure help and oure protectioMU 
Sen for mercy of your virginitee 
The prin/ileee of his dilectioime 
In yow contermyt God upon the tree 
Hanging and unto one of you said he 
Kychi in this wis/ as I rehers/ can 
Behold/ and se lo here® thy sone womman. 



* meryt of your virginitee. 

* a. • un to. * reherce can. 

* ' Beholde ! heere lo thy sone womman.' 

* Ali, by a later hand to * there.' 
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[rcIamfsMi. 
19. 



Sildcn MS. 
19. 



And to Ihol olhir Here' ia tliy tnodw lo 
Thaopreyelyowihal tocthegrete'siictneai 
Off tbe holy love ihdt God teiuix yow two 
WitA his mouth maid and of bU hie nobleaf 
Comnuiundit halh yow ihrou his blisslnessf 
Ai mod/r and sone to hclpe us in ouie nede 
And for oure synnes make our hertes blede. 



And 10 that utbet heir ia thi moder loo' 
Than prey I you for thai gret* sueilnes 
or the baty luP thai god betuii^ou twoo 
With his mouth maid and of his hie noblesse* 
Comm&ndit hath you thiou his hlissitnes' 
As moder and sone lo help us in our ncid 
And for our synnis* mak our hartiE bleid. 

' 'heer ihy modir, lo.' 

' thee that for the greet. 

" of the hy love. 

' his noblesse. 

* Conjoyncd halh you Ihurgh his blisfulnesse. 

" gilles. 

" Alt. by a laltr hand to ' there' 

" TArti Ictiirs a/ltr gteie sam tolKStnukout—iet,Mi, fol? 



Un to you tweyne now 1' my soule commend 
Mary and Johne for my alvacioune 
Helpelh me that I my tif may mend' 
Helpeth now that the habilacioune 
Of the halygosi our recreacioune 
Be ID my hcrt now and evirmore 
And of my soule wesch away the sore.' 
E»plieit Oracio Galfridi Chauceir, &c. 
* tweyne I my soule, 
^^^^ '' I may my lyf amende. 

^^^^^^ ' Tbe Phillipps MS. adds the word Amen. 

f ^ 



Unloyow tueynenow I my souIecoMini 
Mary and Johnne for my salvaciovn 
Helpith me that I my lyf may mend* 
Helpelh now that tbe habitaciotm 
OS the holy gosle oure recreaeioMn 
Be in my hert now and evfrmore 
And of my saule wesche away the sore. 



Explicit Qtalio Galfridi Chaucet«. 



THE HUNTERIAN MANUSCRIPTS. 
In preparing a Catalogue of the Hunterian MSS. I have noted all the 1 
inscriptions on boards, fly-leaves, and margins, some giving ctu' 
information regarding former owners. Two of these concern Scotland. ' 
~ volume containing extracts from no fewer than twelve writers on 
Medicine, including Avicenna, Nicolaus, Albertus (and having on the 
last leaf an interesting, if prolix, exorcism In German), is writlen ' Ex 
libris Hugonis Lindsay vicarii de Inshbrak, r533,' while on another leaf 
occurs ' Hugo Lindsay, Edzell.' These entries refer to the same person, 
one of the numerous family which counted seven bishops in the Scottish 
sees. A later owner was 'John Watson, 16S8.' A collection which 
itaioed an Antidotarium, lists of plants, and medical recipes was likely 
to be of service in a country district, at a time when, even in towns, 
medicine was largely in the hands of Churchmen ; but what of a volume 
containing Raimundus de Epidemia, and the Pandects of Medicine, pro- 
bably of Isaac ben Salomon ! A former owner twice records himself 
'Schevez': ' Liber Archibaldi Hering et amicorum ' has a pleasant sug- 
gestion of the liberality of Grolier and Maioli. Tliese two volumes are 
closely related, for as Mr. Geo. Neilson points out, Schevis, Schevez, or 
Schewes, is Joannes de Sewes, rector de Inchbryok, 1st November 1499, and 
the same authority gives Hugo Lyndesay vicarius de Inchebriok, 10 Aug, 
'535 i^egislr. Mag. Sigili., 6th December 1535). Both volumes were thus 
the property of the same religiotjs house (Inchbryok, near Montrose), whtcfa, 
by the way, is not mentioned by Keith. But the most interesting name ia . 
that of ' Johne Luke Baxtare belmane burgis of ye brugh of Penh,' who I 
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adds, ' In lyme of wele think on distresse, heyat has writ God save.' Who 
¥ras the bailare who owned so odd a bundle of tough medical treatises ? 

The catalogue I am preparing will not, I fear, be printed. It runs to 
several hundred sheets, probably equal to 300 pages Svo, and it is not 
certain of being finished, as those who know such work will readily under- 
stand. An Index will, however, appear when I can satisfy myself with it, 
and will contain about 600 entries. This will repiare Htenel's catalogue, 
published in 1839, probably from Hunter's own hst. It possible (that is, 
if not too expensive) the index will be accompanied by lists of the persons 
entered, like the above, on any part of the volumes : in any case these lists 
will be available by anyone consulting the Hunterian Library. 

Deeds were often sacrificed by binders, and these have yielded interest- 
ing reading to Mr. Geo. Neilson, who has given me kind help in my task. 
There is a copy of a page of a register, ' folio 24,' giving the dates of birth 
(even the planetary conjunctions) of Brandenburgs from 1459 to 1505, 
including names which L'Arl de verifier les Dates does not enable me to 
identify. There is a ' Doctrina Sancti Basiiii ' said to have been taken 
from a vessel of the Spanish navy, 1588 : it was later the property of Sam. 
Woodforde, Oxon. 

One good deed deserves mention, though the worthy scribe has in his 
modesty concealed his name. The ffistoria Tripartita of Cassiodorus was 
imperfect when it came into the possession of the under-mentioned monas- 
tery, for the last leaf has imprint of the binding, from which It is now separated 
by a clean copy of the missing matter. But at the beginning some scoundrel 
had effaced part of the capitula so as to make room for ' Liber Monasterii 
S[anct]i PauH in Traject. Inferiore,' The unknown book-lover who made 
the text complete has le-copied the hrst two leaves and left space, outside 
the text, for the inscription. Apart from its utility as a work of reference, 
the full Catalogue, with all such matters printed at length, would be of 
interest. If leisure serves, the Index will be ready for the press in spring. 
John Young, M.D., 
Keeper of lluDteiian Museum. 



OLD SCOTS BANK-NOTES. 

(Continued from p^ 66.) 
The Banking Company in Aberdeen. 
Aftkr the long list which we have seen of banks which were failures, 
either foolish, knavish, or both, it is a relief to turn to a bank which was a 
credit to the country and a conspicuous success. 

Aberdeen was the first town in Scotland other than the capital to possess 
an avowed banking company. This first Aberdeen bank was founded in 
1749. In 1753 it wound up its business, owing mainly, it seems, to the 
hostility of the Edinburgh banks. In 1767 a new bank was founded 
under the old name, and with a stronger backing. By this time the 
Glasgow Thistle Bank had oht.ijned a footing in Aberdeen, and as soon as 
it appeared that the local company was about to become a formidable rival 
in business, the Glasgow bank adopted towards it the same system of 
harassments which the Edinburgh banks had used against its predecessor. 
The Thistle Bank bought up all the Aberdeen Bank's notes which it could 



132 Tk$ SuUisk AmHfMory; 

obUin, and presented then lor pa y cn t in qxcie or Thbtle Bank notes. 
The Aberdeen &nk letsfiued widi nnlxr mtaxans^ and so iai were these 




tactics pushed, that it is recorded that, though the total capital of (he 
Aberileen Bank was only ^72,000, and not all paid up, the bank brought 
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down ;^i 00,000 from London with which to fight its opponent. The 
Thistle, doubtless, was equally well furnished with the sinews of the war, 
but eventually it retired from the contest, and withdrew its branch from 
the town. Now, by the irony of fate, both banks, the oppressor and the op- 
pressed, the victor and the vanquished, are absorbed in the Union Bank of 
Scotland, where their traditions and enmities slumber peacefully side by side. 
The guinea note of the Aberdeen Bank, which we reproduce on its 
original scale, is dated in the time of the second bank. It may be that it 
was originally engraved for the first company, but the style is scarcely early 
enough, the paper is very thin, and efforts which have been made to 
remove the stains in it have succeeded in washing off only some of the ink 
from the lettering. The paper is thin, and has no watermark. 



THE OLD SCOTTISH LAW OF LEGITIMATION. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

I HAVE no intention of replying to the string of absurd questions Mr. 
Easton puts to me in his letter criticising my article on 'The Sons of Malise 
Graham, Earl of Menteith,' but there is one point upon which I may set 
him right. He says that, although the Earl undoubtedly married the 
mother of his two youngest sons, ' the subsequent marriage would not 
legitimise them in pre-Reformation times.' Mr. Easton may have been 
misled by Erskine, who in his Institutes (ed. 1805, app. ii.) cites a case 
to prove that legitimation per subsequens matrimonium was rejected by the 
ancient law of Scotland. But here Erskine was entirely mistaken. If 
there was no impediment to marriage at the time of conception and 
nativity of issue, subsequent marriage, if celebrated before ' famous wit- 
nesses ' in facie ecclesie^ had the effect of legitimating the children born before 
marriage. In addition to the celebration there was the curious ceremony 
of 'the cairclaith,' but it does not appear that this was essential to 
legitimation. The whole subject is very fully discussed in Riddell's 
Scottish Peerages^ where, in a note to p. 153, the author says that 
bastards ex soluto et soluta could of course be legitimated by subsequent 
marriage. Unless, therefore, it can be proved that there was any impedi- 
ment to the marriage of Earl Malise with the mother of John and Walter 
Graham, they must be held to have been legitimated by such marriage, 
even if it be conceded they were probably born out of wedlock. It would 
save corrections of this kind if your correspondent (who previously erred 
in respect to brothers with the same Christian name) would study a little 
more before laying down the law so absolutely as he is prone to do. — B, 



THE GRAHAMS OF LEITCHTOWN. 

In the October number Mr. R. Barclay Allardice (p. 165) makes several 
statements which call for notice. He says I have given no reasons for 
changing the Leitchtown descent from Patrick Graham of Gartenerenoch, 
son of Walter Graham of Lochtoun, to Patrick of Gartrenich, Earl Malise's 
third son, and eventual heir, and uncle of the first named Patrick. He, at 
any rate, should not have said so, for I communicated the reason to him, 
wluch simply was that I had confounded Gartenerenoch with Gartrenich, 
two separate lands in the earldom. Further, what he says of the propin- 
quity of Gilbert Graham of Leitchtown, an elder of Port in 1668, with the 
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earls, is suggestive that the said Gilben was not grandson of Gilbert 
Graham in Rednock, who resigned Gartrenich and numerous other landi , 
to the seventh earl in 1634 — a worthless suggestion in the face of the 
proofs I published in June 1897, absolute and legal proofs of the Leitdi' 
town propinquity. Quoting from page 334, vol, i., of the Red Book of 
Mmteith^ 1 showed that Gilbert in Kednock resigned in 1624 Gartrenich, 
&c., to the seventh eati ; from the Kegister of (he Great Seal^ 15th January 
1 5a 2, that Gilbert in Rednock had two sons, David and Patrick; and from 
the iHgriisiliones de TuUla^ nth November 1631, that Patrick of Blair- 
quhoiJl (otherwise Leitchtown) was retoured tutor or curator to the two 
daughters of David in Rednock. Can any series of proofs be more dear, 
more simple ? Thus is Leitchtown connected with Gartrenich, and I do 
not presume any one is going to question the propinquity of Gilbert 
Graham in Rednock, otherwise of Clartrenich, with the Earls of Menteith. 
Also, it is not the case that I did not offer proofs that said Gilbert was 
younger son of Gilbert of Gartavertane or Gartartan, a younger son of the 
third earl, whereby degree of propinquity was indicated. This Gilbert of 
Gartartan succeeded his brother Robert in the lands of Gartmore ; the 
charter of them in 1554, by Walter Macaulay, granting them to Robert and 
the heirs of his body ; whom failing, to Gilbert Graham, and the heirs of his 
body, and so on. Gilbert's son and heir, WiUiam, carried on the line ol 
Gartmore, his grandson, Gilbert, being the last male thereof. The reasons 
for attaching Gilbert in Rednock, who resigned Gartrenich, &c., in 1624, 
to the old Gartmore family are founded on statements by Douglas in the 
original edition of his Peerage, and in the old Gartur pedigree.* In the 
light of these statements, Gilbert Graham of Gartartan and Gartmore was 
the person who resigned Gartrenich in 1576 to the fifth earl. He must 
first have received the lands from his father, the third earl, who was heir of 
his uncle Heniy of Gartrenich if he left no son, The lands of Gartrenich, 
alias Auchmore, were indisputably part of the earldom of Menteith, and 
so were those of Inchie, Gartlonamore, and Gartlonabeg. Gartrenich, alias 

' ' In l6!4, Gilbert Graham in Rednock resigned in the earl's favour the half laild* 
of Garthrcnj', the lands of Auchmore. Inchie, Unrtlonabeg, and Gartlonamore.' — Old 
Inveulary, in charter-ctiesi of Duke of Montrose. 

' Apud Edinbuigh, 15th Jan. i6i3. Rex, — cum consenan, &c, , — dedii liteias remis- 
sionis Joanni Grahame de Folder, Andree, Wallero et Thome Grahames ejus fmtribus, — 
pro interfectione Jasperi Gnthame de Bkircesnok, A.D. 1618, commissa ; — et hoc qni» 
condignani satisfaction em Joanni Grahatnc tunc dc Blaircesook et Waltero G. ejus &«tri, 
filiis l^ilimis dicti Jasperi, Agneti Grahame eorum matri, Joanni G. corum fralri natnnii, 
Davidi et Patricio Grahames filiis Gllberti G. in Rednoch, fecerant, et lie lilht of ilajmii 
deauper obiinueiant. 

' Patricius Grahame feoditarius de Blairquhoil!, fialer ^ermsnus quondam Davidk 
Graharoe in Rednok, — firopinqviBr agnatui, id est consanguineus ex parte patris MttiiR 
el Margareta: Grahames fitiarum I^timarum dicti quondam Davidis Grnhome. 

* Pteragi af Scotland, page 717. 'Gillicrt, the third son, did not die without iuuci 
but married and had issue. In case there are any male descendants of Gilbert, third bod. 
of the third earl still subsisting, they are the neatest male representatives of this &mlly of 
Menteith.' This was written in 1764, wlien James Graham was laird of Leitchtown, and 
in conectioQ of statements on page 474 that the above Gilbert had died without issue, atul 
that the representative of Waller Graham, second son of the second earl, was heir-mile 

of the house of Menteith. On page 476 Douglas states that ' Agnes, daughter of 

Graham of Gartmore ' was wife of Jasper Graham. The old Gartur pedigree terms said 
Jasper's wife, 'Agnes Graham of Gartmore.' In connection with these statements. Note 
2, which has the weight of the Great Seal, is particularly (o be observed. The ineviuUc 
presumption is that Gilbert Graham was guardian of his sister's children, and tv reasoB 
of age or infinnily unable to proceed personally to Edinburgh for the neceuaiy formally' 
in the month of January. 



I 



I 
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Auchmore, became divided, the south portion being called exclusively by 
the fonner name, the north part by the latter. Gartrenich was variably 
spelt of old Garthreny, Gardrany, Gardrenich, Gardenycht, &c.* 

Walter M. Graham Easton. 



Pbdigrbe Table. 

Patrick Graham, infeft by his father. Earl Malise, = Lady Isobel Erskine, dau. of 

Thomas, Earl of Mar, by I^dy 
Jane Douglas, dau. of James, 
7th Earl of Douglas and ist 
Earl of Avondale. 



m the lands of Gartrenich alias Auchmore, 
Port of Menteiih, 19th October 1478, as *son 
and heir.' He married, 1465, — 



I 

Alexander, 
2nd Earl of Menteith, 

136. 



d. 15- 

f 



I 
Henry Graham, had charter of Gartrenich alias 

Auchmore from his brother in 1 5 10; confirmed 

in 1534 with other lands. 



I 

William, 

3rd Earl of Menteith, d, 1543, 

Heir of his uncle Henry if he had no son. 



I 

John, 
4th Earl of Menteith, 
d. 1564. His male 
line ended in 1694. 



I 

Robert of 
Gartmore, 
d, s.p, 1572. 



Gilbert Graham of Gartartan and 

Gartmore, resigned the lands of 

Gartrenich to Sth Earl in 1576. 

Died before 25th June 1577. 



I 
Others. 



T 



'm 



William of Gartmore, 
whose male line ended 
with his grandson, 
Gilbert, in 1632. Gil- 
bert's sister, Agnes, 
conveyed Gartmore to 
her husband, John 
Alexander, a younger 
son of the ist Earl of 
Stirling. 



I 
Gilbert, in Rednock, 

resigned to 7th earl 
in 1624 the half lands 
of Gartrenich and 
the lands of Auch- 
more, Inchie, Gart- 
lonamore, and 
Gartlonabeg. 



I 

Agnes 
styled in old Gar- 
tur pedigree *of 
Gartmore,' and in 
original edition of 

Douglas's 
Peerage * dau. of 
Graham of 

Gartmore. * 



Jasper Graham, 

in Blaircess- 

nock, murdered 

by the Grahams 

of Duchray in 

1618. 



I 
David Graham, 

in Rednock, d, 1631, 

leaving two daughters. 



I I 

Patrick Graham, John Graham, 

1st of Leitchtown, 'callit of Blaeucesnok,' 
Port of Menteith. fn. 1626. 



I 

Gilbert Graham 

of Leitchtown ; elder of Port, 1668. 

Died 1704, from whom the 

claimant is descended in direct male line. 



I 

Walter Graham, 

who bought Gartur, and 

whose line ended in t8i8 

elder of Port, 1668. 



* While expressing no independent opinion here in this controversy, we must observe 
that Mr. Easton seems to admit that, so far as the public is concerned, he gave no reasons 
for the recent essential change in his pedigree. Mr. Barclay- Allardice is entitled to say 
so, though he personally may have nad information which he was not entitled to use as 
a public controversialist As to the propinquity between the elder and the earl, Mr. 
Easton has not proved it to our neutral nund yet. — Ed. 
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THE 'RESOLVE' OF THE LANDOWNERS OF 
ARGYLLSHIRF^iyiS. 
In August 1715, the Justice Depute of Argyll, hearing of the proposed 
Jacobite invasion, convened the heritors of the county at Inveraray. The 
minute of their meeting, written on parchment, and docketted with the 
single word ' Resolve,' is now in possession of Mr, A. S. Shairp. The J 
following is a transcript of the document :— ■ 

'At Inveraray the eleventh day of August one thousand seven himdreil'^ 
and fifteen years. * 

'Which day conveened within the Tolbooth of Inveraray The Free- 
holders and other Heritors within the Shire of Argyll particularly after- 
named In obedience to the circular Letters sent to them by the Justice 
Deput of Argyle (Acquainting them of ane Invasion Designed by the 
Pretender upon His Majestie's Dominions and desireJng them to meet this 
day and place to Consert proper Measures for the Service of the Govern- 
ment and Securing the Peace of the Country). They are 10 say - 



Dugald Lamont of Innerine 
Sir Neil Campbell of EUangreg 
Sir John Campbell of Carrick 
Coll. Alexander Campbell of Finab 
Celine Campbell of Strathchurr 
Mr. John Campbell of Otter 
Angus Campbell of Dounstafnadge 
Archibald Campbell of Inveraw 
Patrick Campbell of Duntroon 
Alexander Campbell of Kilmartine 
John MacLachlan of Creginterne 
Dugald Campbell of Kilberrie 
Angus Campbell of Skipnidge 
John Campbell of Orchard 
Dugald Campbell of Nether Rudell 
Mr, Dugald Campbell of Kilmorrie 
Patrick Campbell of Kilduskland 
Coline Campbell of Ederiine 
Dugald Campbell of Ederiine, yr 
Dugald Campbell ofCregnish 
Allan Cameron of Glendeserie 
John Fullerton of Greenhall 
Archibald Campbell of Lix 
Duncan Ewing of Bemiae, younger 
Alexander Campbell of Evenachan 
Lachlan MacLachlan of Lephinmore 
Charies Campbell of Ardchattan, yr 
Robert Melvill of Kilmichael 
Duncan Lamont of Achinshelloch 
Coll. Lamont of Innerneilbeg 
James Lamont of Knockdow 
Duncan MacGibbon of Achingarran 
Charles Campbell of Ballecheile 
Patrick MacArthur of Tirivadich 
Alexander Capmbell of Sondachan 



Duncan MacCorquodill of 

tiUands 
Alexander Campbell of Clenni 

ni aerie 
Coline Campbell of Scamadile 
Donald Campbell, BaillieofMuckarn I 
John MacDugald of Gallanach 
Duncan MacDugald of Dunaich 
Duncan O'Conachir of Ardeorans 
Dugald Clerk of Bralockan 
Angus MacLachlan of InnishconneU'^ 
Allan MacLachlan of Dunad 
Donald MacCallum of Poltalloch 
Archibald MacCallum of Poltalloch, I 

younger 
Duncan Campbell of Knap 
Neil MacNeiil of Ardmeanish 
Charles Campbell of Stroneskir 
Archibald MacLachlan of Achrifr-J 

yerran 
Angus Campbell of Glasvar 
Malcolm Campbell of BarmoUoch 
John Campbell of Carsaig, younger 
Lachlan Campbell, in Ketitra, in 

Hay, Commissioner for the Gentle- 
men of Hay 
John Campbell of Lossit, youngei 
Dugald Campbell of Stronchormaig 
Neil MacNeil of Taynish 
Neil MacNeil of Ariechonnan 
Archibald Campbell of Kenmore^l 

younger 
Duncan MacDugald of Knipoch(?) I 
Alexander Campbell of Airds 
Archibald Campbell of Inverltvet 
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' The Justice Deput having fully Communicated to the said Gentlemen 
the Circumstance of the foresaid intended Invasion conform to such advices 
as he had about the same with the Preparations made in other places for 
the Service & Defence of the Government And therefore Did earnestly 
Desire & Require the said Gentlemen conform to their bounden duty to 
act cordially and unanimously for the Service and Defence of His sacred 
Majestic King George his person and Government in opposeing the per- 
nicious Designs of the Pretender and his Adherents And for that End That 
the whole Fenciblemen of the Shire with their Arms be in readiness to 
Obey such Orders as they should receive from time to time either from the 
Government or His Grace the Duke of Argyll heretable Lord Lieutenant 
of the Shire. 

* The forenamed Gentlemen having taken the said Affair into considera- 
tion have Resolved nemine contradicente To Stand by and Defend His 
Sacred Majestic King George His Person and Government and the Pro- 
testant Succession in his Family with their Lives and Fortunes And for 
that end be in Readiness with all their Fenciblemen in Arms to obev such 
Orders as they shall happen to receive from His Grace The Duke of Argyll 
their heretable Lord Lieutennant And in the mean time They humblie 
think it reasonable That (in case there be occasion for it) before they have 
particular orders from His Grace That an sufficient man upon each two 
merk land in the Shire be in readiness as well appointed with Arms as their 
circumstances will allow And the forenamed Gentlemen now present Doe 
hereby frankly Engage for their respective proportions accordingly And 
they doe Recommend to the Justice Deput to Transmitt an Account of 
this their Resolution to His Grace the Duke of Arg)'ll. 

[Signed] 

Dugald Lamount 

Neill Campbell 

John Campbell Carrick 

Alexander Campbell 

Colin Campbell 

John Campbell Otter 

Ang. Campbell of Dunstafnage 

A. Campbell of Inveraw 

Pa. Campbell of Duntroon 

Alex. Campbell of Kilmeriin 

John MacLachlan of Craiginter — (?) 

Dug. Campbell Kilberry 

John Campbell Orchard 

Dug. Campbell of Nether Rudell 

Angus Campbell Skip — ? 

|. Campbell Kilmorrie 

Pat Campbell Kildusklan 

CoL Campbell of Ederline 

Dug. Campbell Craigness 

A Cameron, Bailyie of Morven 

John FuUerton of Greenhall yr 

Arch. Campbell of Lix yr 

Alex. Campbell of Evnachan 

La. MacLauchlan of Lephenmore 



A. (?) M*Lauchlane Dunad 

Rot Melvill of Kellmichell 

Ne. M*Neill Taynish 

Dun. Ewing of Bemia (?) 

Du. Lamont Auchindeloch 

Coin Lamont Innemeill 

Dun. M*Gibbon of Achingarren 

J as. Lamont Knockdow 

Charles Campbell of Ballecheill 

Duncan M*Corquodile of Ph. t lands 

Alex. Campbell of Sonnachan 

Don. (?) Campbell of Losseit 

John Campbell yr. of Lossit 

Co. Campbel Scamd 

John M'Dougall of Gallanack 

Dun. O'conchour of Ard — (?) 

Ang. M'Lauchlane (Inshconnell) 

Do. MacCallum of Poltalloch 

Dug. Campbell of Stronchemaig 

Arch. M*Callum 

Dune. Campbell of Knap 

Ne. M*Neill Ardmenish 

Dug. Clerk 

Alex'. Campbell of Airds 
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Archd. Campbell of InverlJver. 
Ang. MacLachlane of Inchconnell. 

(his second signature.] 
Arch. Campbell of Kennore. 
M. Campbell of ISarmollech. 
Chas. Campbell of Stroneskir. 
Arch. M'Lachlane Achryesan. 
Angus Campbell of Glasvar. 



John Campbell yr. of Carsaig. 

Neill M'Neill of Arichonan. 

Arch. Campbell ot Kenmore yr. 

Dun. M'Dougall. 

P, M'Arthur of Inshdynoch. 

Dune. M'Dougall Doughcsc. 

A. Campbell of (?) 

Chas. Campbell of Ardchallan yr.' 



NEWS NOTES. 

*•* '^' ■f'*"'' ^ g^^<i fo receive contributions to this section of ' The Seottis» 
Antiquary.' All communications must he shorty properly ayihtn- 

iicated, aid written on one side of the paper only. 

Celts and Books. 

The Celtic love of books was the subject of Sheriff Maclcay's presi- 
dential address to last session of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 
and the session was appropriately closed by a very interesting communi- 
cation by the Rev. Dr. Lawlor on the Irish Biblical MSS. which arc 
preserved at Dublin. The paper was illustrated by a large number of 
photographs shown by magic lantern. 

Old Scots MSS. and Printrd Books. 

At another meeting, Mr. J. P. Edmond gave an account of the BiUi-l 
otheca Lindesiana, and exhibited, by permission of Lord Crawford, a selectionl 
of MSS. and printed books from the library at Haigh Hall. The mos" 
remarkable of the printed items which he showed were a series of elegiesj 
on Prince Henry, son of James VI., with their strange lugubrious titles 
pages, and the numerous early printed Aberdeen books. 

Stamped bindings. 

Mr. Gordon Duff showed the Society his fine collection of early stampt 
calf bindings, and described the characteristics of that class of the binder 



First edition (?) of Godstroffs 'History.' 

The Secretary of the Society, Mr. G. P. Johnston, read a paper on ' 
David Hume of Godscroft's History of the House of Douglas and Ar^us, 
with special reference to his recent discovery of an apparently unique copy 
of an unknown edition of that work, differing in text and formal firom the 
edition of 1644, till now supposed to be the first edition, and from its re- 
issues and reprints. Though the new-found copy has no title-page, there 
seem to be good grounds for thinking it to have been printed earlier than 
the edition of 1644. A notable fact about it is that its text agrees with 
the manuscript copy of the History which is in the Advocates' Llbraiy, 

Father James Tyrie. 

Dr. Graves Law communicated a note to the Society o 
doubtfully or erroneously attributed to Father James Tyrie, S.J., the op- j 
ponent of John Knox. 
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Cornelius Agrippa, 

The first paper of the present session of the Society was read by the 
new President, Professor Ferguson of Glasgow. His subject was * Biblio- 
graphical Notes on the De Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum Declamation 
and the De Occulta Philosophia^ libri tres^ of Cornelius Agrippa.' The 
Professor illustrated his lecture by exhibiting several portraits of Agrippa, 
and his extensive collection of the various editions of Agrippa's works, 
which include many very rare books. 

A Controversial Catechism, 

At the December meeting of the Society, Dr. Law contributed a notice 
of a manuscript Romish Catechism (framed in answer to John Craig's 
Shorie Summe of the whole Catechisme of 1581), which was recently found 
in the Barberini Library at Rome by the Rev. J. Wood Brown. 

A Rare Broadside, 

A very rare broadside of great interest was shown by Mr, W. B. 
Blaikie. It is a proclamation issued by Oliver Cromwell in 1656, regulating 
the rate of wages to be paid to agricultural labourers and the various trades 
in the shire of Edinburgh. 

A Campbeltown Printer — 1685. 

Mr. W. Brown showed a Declaration of the Earl of Argyle, bearing the 
unusual imprint * Campbell-Toun, in Kintyre, in the shire of Argyle. 
Anno 1685.' 

Seventeenth Century Bibliography, 

For forthcoming meetings there are promised three papers which", by a 
curious coincidence, relate to the close of the 17th century. One is a 
notice of contemporary letters and documents connected with the circu- 
lation of Bedell's and Kirk's Irish Bibles in the Highlands ; another is 
a bibliography of the original editions of the political tracts of Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun ; and the third treats of the series of rare pamphlets 
relating to the famous Darien Scheme. 

A Wise Precaution, 

The Town Council of Kirkwall has ordered the construction of a safe 
for the custody of the burgh records and papers. The safe is to be erected 
on a vacant space behind the Town Hall. 

An Odd Relic, 

Among an odd and very miscellaneous lot sold at the dispersion of the 
Femfield collection of antiquities, was (according to the label) the iron 
heel-plate of one of the shoes in which the Rev. Dr. Chalmers walked out 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland *for ever!' Saint- 
worship is apparently not yet extinct in this country. 

A Munificent Bequest, 

The late Sir Wollaston Frank, who was a liberal donor to the British 
Museum during his life, has left that institution a munificent bequest, 
comprising over 3000 old finger-rings, 500 drinking vessels of gold, silver, 
crystal, &c. ; Japanese ivory carvings, and * netsuke ' work, and probably 
the most extensive assemblage of book plates and trade cards ever brought 
together. 
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A Museum Burned, 

Jedburgh has had the misfortune to lose its museum, which was 
destroyed in a fire that broke out in an adjoining co-operative store. 
Among the relics were burgh flags which were said to have been ' out ' at 
Bannockburn and Flodden. The collection of geological specimens, which 
was formed by the late Mr. Adam Matheson, curator of the museum, was 
a valuable one. 

The Mazarin Bible, 

The Mazarin Bible, which has for some years been one of the treasures 
at Quaritch*s, has been sold to an American collector for ^5250. The 
Bible was bought a good many years ago for ;£'5ooo. The late Mr. 
Mackellar*s copy, which, some years ago, he paid over ^4000 for, and 
then found to be incomplete, brought less than ;^3ooo on the sale of his 
library last November. 

The Cragingelt Weight, 

The Corporation of Glasgow has, upon reconsideration, generously 
agreed to present to the Town Council of Stirling this interesting municipad 
relic, which was figured and described in the Scottish Antiquary^ voL xii. 
p. 165. It will now find a place beside a much older relic, the Stirling 
Jug, the ancient liquid measure for Scotland, which is preserved in the 
museum of the Smith Institute. 

A Useful Work, 

A full index to the twenty volumes of Transactions of the Stirling 
Natural History and Archteological Society has just been supplied to the 
members. It is compiled by Mr. George Lowson, M.A. Another im- 
portant branch of the Society's labours — collections illustrative of the 
natural history and archaeology of the district — fills several pages of the 
admirable catalogue of the Smith Institute Museum, newly issued by Mr. 
J. Sword, curator. 

Dubious Relics. 

At the sale of Dr. Paterson*s collection of antiquities, which was long 
one of the leading chief attractions of Bridge-of- Allan, a skull said to have 
been Darnley's, and picked up on Kirk of Field, fetched only 4s. 6d., 
while a miscellaneous lot of equal authenticity, comprising, amongst other 
things, a piece of Sir William Wallace's fetters, a fragment of Robert the 
Bruce's coffin, and the key of Loch Leven Castle, thrown into the loch 
when Queen Mary escaped, found a purchaser willing to part with jQ^. 

A Relic of the Netherbow, 

It appears that in 1764, when the gate of the Netherbow Port of 
Edinburgh was demolished, some of the carved stones were fortunately 
preserved, and recently they have been re-acquired by the Corporation. 
One of these stones, which stood over the entrance to the port, where the 
tower joined the roof, was said to have a special historic interest, because 
upon it was placed the head of the famous Marquis of Montrose after his 
execution ; but, upon the publication of this story, it was soon found out 
that it was a mistake, Montrose's head having been affixed to the Tolbooth, 
not the Netherbow. 
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Lectures on Heraldry, 

The Rhind Lectures in Archaeology this year have been delivered by 
Mr. J. Balfour Paul, Lyon King of Arms, who chose for the subject of 
the course, * Heraldry in relation to Scottish History and Art.* In his 
six lectures Mr. Balfour Paul discussed in an interesting and informatory 
way the grammar of heraldry, heraldry as illustrating history, the herald 
executive, the art of heraldry, the artistic application of heraldry, and the 
armorial manuscripts of Scotland. The lectures will make an interesting 
volume. 

Memorial of a Border Antiquary, 

A modest monument to the memory of the late Mr. James Watson, 
Jedburgh, the historian of Jedburgh Abbey, an able journalist and en- 
thusiastic antiquary, is to be erected by his friends and fellow-townsmen 
in Jedburgh Churchyard. Among the subscribers to the memorial fund 
are the Marquis of Lothian (who takes a deep interest in the ruins of 
Jedburgh Abbey, and esteemed Mr. Watson as a personal friend) ; Mr. 
A. C. Mounsey, ex-rector of Jedburgh Grammar School ; Dr. Fyfe, of * The 
Nest * Academy ; and Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, architect, Edinburgh. 

The Nciv 'Pit scot tie: 

We learn with pleasure that the Scottish Text Society's new edition 
of Lindsay of Pitscottie^s Chronicles^ edited by Sheriflf -^neas J. G. Mackay 
from a hitherto unpublished MS., will contain some important matters not 
incorporated in any previous edition of the shrewd and garrulous raconteur. 
The SheriflTs introduction and notes will in part be devoted to critical 
discussions and estimates of the various MSS. and editions of * Pitscottie,' 
of a nature which has not hitherto been attempted. The work is expected 
to be in the hands of members of the Society early in the ensuing year. 

Ancient Venetian Medals, 

Numismatists are displaying much interest in news received from 
Rhodesia respecting the discovery of ancient Venetian coins in proximity 
to one of the Mashonaland rivers. The coins have been declared to be 
medab struck at Venice between 1570 and 1577 a.d. On one side is a 
figure of St. Mark, with the inscription — *This dukedom be thine, O 
Christ, and the giver be Thine ' ; while on the reverse are three figures, 
two in a kneeling position, the other upright, with a halo on which the 
inscription is — * The Doge Aloys Mocenigo, first magistrate of Venice.' 

An Heraldic Survivor of the Queen^s Coronation. 

Few persons are now alive who took a prominent part in the coronation 
of Her Majesty. The young gentleman who, as Fitzalan Pursuivant 
Extraordinary, headed the procession up the nave of Westminster Abbey 
on 4th July 1838, still survives in the person of Sir Albert Woods, K.C.B., 
Garter King-at-Arms. Not only so, but he has had the good fortune of 
being able to celebrate his diamond wedding, he having been married on 
the I St of December in the year of the coronation. Lady Woods has just 
recovered from a severe illness, but Sir Albert still possesses that devotion 
to, and ability for work, which has characterised him throughout his long 
life. 
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Payment of Wroth'Silur: 

The ancient wroth-silver ceremony in Warwickshire was observed on 
the appoined day in September ' at sunrise,' as the official notice puts it. 
The Duke of Buccleuch claims tribute of certain manors, and the parishes 
cited, which extend over a wide area of country — from near Birmingham 
to below Leamington — are expected to send their fees. The usual large 
crowd of people assembled, most of them having travelled for several miles 
from neighbouring towns, to ' assist ' in the observance of an ancient 
custom. The I )uke's breakfast followed. The ceremony shows no signs of 
losing public interest. 

ValuabU Donation to a Local Muuum. 

A small syndicate, including Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, M.P., 
Mr. J. B. Richardson, Pitgomo, Stirling (a generous patron of science and 
art), and six other gentlemen, have purchased an extensive collection of 
geological, mineralogical, and natural history specimens, formed by Mr. 
John W. Archibald, F.R.S.E., formerly of Devondale, Tillicoultry; and at 
a meeting held in Stirling on 14th December, this collection, which fills 
twelve large cases, was handed over as a gift to the trustees of the Smith 
Institute. The thanks of the public are due to the donors for a valuable 
addition to the local museum. 

The First Minute Books of the Sorbonne. 

An interesting chapter of French history has just been rescued from 
oblivion. The records of the deliberations held by the Sorbonne — the great 
Catholic divinity capital of France — during the Reformation Period, which 
had long been regarded as hopelessly lost, have happily been recently 
found by the Due de la Tremoie amongst the archives of his chateau, the 
find including the original minute books of the Sorbonne from 1505 to 
1533 — the period of its bitterest struggle against the rising tide of Protes- 
tantism. The Duke has presented the valuable documents to the National 
Library at Paris, and a summary has already been read before the 
Academy of Inscriptions. 

National Treasure Trove. 

With reference to the gold ornaments and other antiquities recently 
found in Ireland, acquired by the British Museum, and claimed, in 
virtue of its right of treasure- trove, by the Royal Irish Academy, it 
is reported that steps have now been taken, in accordance with the 
pledge given in Parliament by the First Lord of the Treasury, to 
make the relations between the British Museum and the Museums of 
Dublin and Edinburgh, in regard to antiquities of this kind, the subject of 
an inquiry. The committee is to consider whether any, and if so what, 
relaxations should be made in the regulations which prevent the British 
Museum parting with objects which it has once acquired. Mr. E. G. 
Harman, of the Treasury, has been appointed secretary of the committee. 

The late Mr, J. R. Findlay of Aberlour, 

While Edinburgh mourns the loss of a public-spirited citizen, who 
took a pride in promoting the welfare of the city in a variety of ways, the 
decease of Mr. J. R. Findlay is most keenly felt by the learned societies 
of which he was a valued member and office-bearer. Suitable expression 
was given to this feeling by Sir Arthur Mitchell at the annual general 
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meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on St Andrew's Day, 
and by the Marquis of Lothian at the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Text Society. The splendid Antiquarian Museum in Queen Street will be 
a lasting memorial of the munificent donor, who, as the Marquis of 
Lothian justly remarked, always took a generous and warm interest in 
everything connected with Scotland. 

A Fraudulent Pedigree Maker. 

A London surgeon, who stuck at nothing to fabricate a pedigree for 
Colonel Shipway, Chiswick, has been sentenced to three years* penal 
servitude for forgery. Dr. Davies not only forged several wills (of the 
tenth century !^, but destroyed genuine ones ; he altered the entries in a 
Gloucester pansh register ; took a stone shield from Mangotsfield church, 
and replaced it with the name Shipway carved on it. He cut the same 
name with the date 1541 on the central beam of the belfry; and he 
actually went the length of opening a tomb and inscribing * John Shipway,' 
with a rampant lion holding a weapon, and a motto on the leaden coffin 
it contained. This case ought to make the guardians of churches and 
registers more careful of their trust, and it is also a warning to gentlemen 
in search of ancestors not to employ persons who are ready to furnish 
anybody with a pedigree. 

Jacobite Relics, 

The sale at Covent Garden of the silk vest said to have been 
worn by Charles I. on the day of his execution was followed by an 
interesting sale of Jacobite relics at Aberdeen, when a couple of yellow 
satin vests, richly embroidered, which belonged to Prince Charlie, excited 
keen competition, reaching, one ;^6i, and the other ;^33, 15s. A holo- 
graph letter of the Prince's, dated 15th August 1747, brought ;^72, and 
two antique gold rings, one with a miniature of Charles I., and the other 
with a miniature of Charles IL, ;^43 and ;;^5o respectively. Photographs 
of all of these relics appeared in B on- Accord oi loth November last. At 
the disposal of the Fernfield collection of curios, a very fine gun, said 
to have been given by Prince Charles to one of the Macleods of Raasay, 
was sold for ;^68, and at the same sale a lock of Flora Macdonald's hair 
and a piece of the Prince's bed-hangings (neither were authenticated) were 
also disposed of. 

The Late Dr, James Hardy, 

The venerable secretary of the Berwickshire Naturalists' Club died 
suddenly on the 30th September. Dr. Hardy had attained his 84th 
year, and to the last he pursued with unabated interest the scientific 
and antiquarian studies which had almost entirely occupied his long, 
active, and useful life. He was a Berwickshire man, and was educated 
at Edinburgh University, from which he received the degree of LL.D. 
in 1890. In an appreciative notice of Dr. Hardy, the Scotsman truly 
remarked that his knowledge of natural science, local family history, 
and archaeology was encyclopaedic, and no one ever consulted him in vain 
on any matter relating to these branches of knowledge, however obscure or 
recondite the point might be. Besides contributing largely to the trans- 
actions of the club. Dr. Hardy did valuable service in many other direc- 
tions, especially as editor of various works published by the Folk-Lore and 
other learned societies. 
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High Prices for Antique Furniture, 

There was keen competition at Dowell's on the 3rd December, when 
the late Sir W. Eraser's collection of antique furniture was • disp>osed of. 
Number 68 in the catalogue, an oak high-back elbow chair, with crescent 
arms, carved floreated back panel, carved open scroll back rail with crown 
and inscription * Dunnottar Castle ' in high relief, secured the place of 
honour in the price-list, being knocked down for 670 gs. Next to it came 
a small oak carved footstool, which brought 100 gs. If the Dunnottar chair 
was genuine, the inscription must have been carved after it left the Castle, 
taking the place of some ornament in the back panel which, from the style 
of the work, could scarcely have been left blank. No history was given of 
the footstool; and it is remarkable that, in comparison with the sums 
realised by the articles named, a Queen Mary chair, beautifully carved, 
brought only 75 gs., and George Buchanan's oak elbow-chair, with a Latin 
inscription on a silver plate, as low a figure as 33 gs. 

Bronze Swords from the Bed of the Tay^ 

A very fine specimen of the ancient bronze sword has been found in 
the Tay by the fishermen on the Reekit Lady, a station lying on the south- 
side of Mugdrum Island, and about 500 yards to the west of Newburgh 
pier. It is of the form known as leaf-shaped, and biconvex on the sides of 
the blade, with a thin rim, apparently flattened with a hammer or ground 
down by some means, forming two edges to the blade. It is 24)^ inches in 
length, and a portion of the hilt plate is broken off, and the hilt, which in 
all likelihood would be of frailer material, is gone. The bottom of the hilt 
plate is about i^ inch broad, and has four rivets, each about ^ of an inch 
long, set two on each side, while the portion of the hilt plate that remains 
measures 23^ inches by i ^^ inches in breadth, and has two rivets in place 
about ^8 of an inch long ; the fracture has taken place at the uppermost 
rivet. The blade itself measures 22 inches, and is of most symmetrical 
form and of very graceful outline. This is the second sword found in the 
neighbourhood within ten years, the last one being also dragged out of the 
river on the north side of Mugdrum Island, and about i J^ miles from the 
spot where the present one was got. The last was totally different from 
this one in design. It had six rivet holes on the bottom of the hilt plate, 
with a longitudinal slot in the centre of the upper part of the hilt, and was 
over 30 inches in length, with a rather high sharp rib down each side of 
the blade. 

Ancient Burial Places in Mid- Lothian, 

In the National Museum are preserved skulls found in cists at Juniper 
Green and Kirkliston, and a correspondent of the Edinburgh Evening 
Dispatch reports the unearthing at the former place of three Roman urns 
containing bones. They are of red fired clay, stroked diagonally at the bottom 
with some blunt instrument. The Penicuik correspondent of the Scotsman 
reports the discovery by Mr. Tod of an ancient cemetery on the Pentland 
Hills at an altitude of 1200 feet above sea-level. Mr. Simpson, of the 
Anatomical Museum, Edinburgh University, says, however, that this fact 
has been known for at least twenty years. Quite a number of barrows were 
discovered by Mr. Tod in lines at about four feet interval from each other, 
and built up in slabs in what is known as the extended position. The 
barrows were neatly constructed, great pains having been taken to secure a 
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closeness in the joints between each. The slabs forming the cists appear 
to have been brought from a distance, probably from Caimtable Burn. 
Those examined were of sandstone, as deep in colour as, but finer in 
texture than, the old Caledonian red ; one of the slabs, however, being of 
white freestone. Whilst the general situation of the cists was observed 
without unduly disturbing the ground, a complete excavation was made in 
one instance. The inside length of the cist was 68 inches, the breadth at 
the shoulders being 16 inches. The cists, it should be stated, all lay in an 
east and west direction. 

A British Lake- Village, 

A London correspondent of the Glasgow Herald writes : — Scotsmen 
on a visit to the west of England should certainly not omit to see 
the British lake-village near Glastonbury. Excavations have been pro- 
ceeding here for the last six years, and, now that the examination is 
all but complete, it is proposed to cover over the site with the layer 
of peat that for two thousand years has protected the area. This 
Glastonbury village is of the crannog or artificial island type. It 
contains between sixty and seventy dwelling mounds, for the most 
part round, but occasionally rectangular in shape, varying from 15 
to 35 feet in diameter, and raised from 6 to 23 inches at the highest 
point above the ancient level of the soil. There have been found delicately 
foshioned fibulare, which, it is surmised, fastened equally delicate fabrics ; 
curves, flowing lines, and triangles decorated their wheel-made bowls of 
pottery ; their horn combs used for wool seldom or never lack devices ; 
and they were expert in the use of the lathe and chisel. No bronze 
weapons have been found, the use of this metal having been confined 
to objects of personal adornment and things of domestic utility. The 
most imp>ortant from a decorative point of view is a well preserved 
bowl, 4j^ inches in diameter, made in two pieces riveted together. 
Round its widest portion, on an underlying band, are very efiectively 
placed — now a triplet, now single globes of the metal ; and near the 
margin is a delicately-wrought pattern. The iron, horn, and bone imple- 
ments are of great interest, as, too, are portions of a wooden loom, 
stave-made buckets, with decorative sides, spindle whorls, whet-stones, 
and querns of stone. When the examination of this lake-village is 
complete, an exhaustive work on the subject will be published by Mr. 
Arthur BuUeid, an enthusiast, who has spent a great portion of the last six 
years in studying on the spot. 

The Folk-Lore of the Outer Hebrides, 

Miss Goodrich Frere read a paper upon this subject before the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association last summer. She 
showed that the folk-lore of the Outer Hebrides has a degree of in- 
terest which justifies the labour and inconvenience attendant on the 
conditions under which alone its collection is possible. The islanders, 
among whom the author spent many months and gathered stories in 
the strangest surroundings, are courteous always, but reticent, proud, and 
suspicious, as well they may be, of English or even of Scot, and yet with 
an almost childlike friendliness for those who come among them speaking 
their own tongue and of like blood and passions with themselves. Contact 
with modem civilisation, and the consequent decay of native industries and 
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modes of life, have proved here, as elsewhere, fatal to folk-lore, and even ^ 
the very language in which the older life was crystallised was neglected by 
the School Board, and despised by the rising generation. Yet in the old 
days every act of life had its associated tradition, the lighting of the fire, 
the milking of the cows, the driving them home, the roosting of the 
poultry, the watching of the cattle, the realisation of the changing seasons, 
the breaking of bread, the catching of fish, every detail of weaving and 
dyeing and fulling — all had their special rhyme or song or story. In the 
long winter evenings the time was passed in weaving heather ropes or 
making nets, while stories were told by recognised scalds, the literary de- 
scendants of the ballad- makers of the Vikings, which occupied many evenings 
in narration. Some are of Ossianic origin. Here, as elsewhere, stories 
such as ' Cinderella ' and 'The Sleeping Beauty' were related in terms 
appropriate to the locality, besides the innumerable and often unique 
superstitions — midsummer fires, salutations to the sun, and Hallowe'en 
divinations. The author attaches a peculiar value to the ancient hymns, 
the quaint apocryphal stories, the prayers for all sorts of occasions, the old 
catechisms and rosaries, the legends of St. Columba and his followers, of 
St. Patrick and St. Bridget, the charms, spells, and divinations, with their 
odd mixture of paganism and Christianity, and these perhaps more 
certainly than the rest are becoming every day more difficult to recover, 

SeoUh, also ' Gutter Scotch' | 

The Marquis of Lothian, in the course of his presidential addresi 
to the Scottish Text Society, at its annual meeting on ist December, 
recalled the fact that he had ventured last year, when making a few 
remarks at the annual meeting, to express his great regret that the 
membership of the Society was not lai^er, and he noticed that ^e 
Council had found it necessary to express regret in the same direction. 
The objects of the Society were not such as attracted, to any great extent 
at least, the magazine-reading public, who, he was afraid, liked to take in 
their excitement by bucketfuls and their instruction by thimblefuls. Surely, 
however, there was a large number of people who took a brighter and larger 
view of the literature of their country than that, and one would have 
thought that they would have liked the books of the Society, and given it 
theirsupport in a work of great national interest and importance. (Applause.) 
Of course, the greater number of the works they were able to publish were 
not interesting to the ordinary reader, though some of them certainly were. 
Their object was not so much to publish interesting works as to keep alive 
in concrete form, by picking out, here and there, from ancient documents, 
a true and valuable textual record of what the language of Scotland was 
from the earliest time down to the present. They had a difficulty in finding 
prose works ; but he thought, when they had seen in the report that 7S* 
Chronicles of Robert Lindesay of Pitscottie were soon to be published, 
that work would appeal generally to the public, especially as they had 
heard that It would contain absolutely new information. (Applause.) The 
Council wished to get a large variety of all kinds of documents that might 
be within their reach, and to publish them consecutively from the earliest 
times to the present, so that they might get all the changes that had taken 
place in the Scottish language. He would like to come down to recent 
times, and he would not even exclude what had been called 'gutter Scotch.' j 
That term had been applied to the works of some eminent novelists, and 1 
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he thought it went a httle too far. The words had been put into an 
English setting, but the words themselves were not bad, and they should 
not be lost or despised. This ' gutter Scotch,' as it was called, was really 
an evolution, and evolutions were always interesting, and he thought this 
was an evolution on the part of modern Scottish writers to bring back a 
certain amount of interest in the old Scottish language. It was, in his 
opinion, a phase of the Scottish language which they should not altogether 
ignore. What the present members should do was to try to get subscribers, 
and he felt sure that the time would come when a certain class of people, 
both at home and abroad, would look back with the greatest gratitude 
on what the Society had done. He would like. that the English as well as 
the Scottish universities should become subscribers, and he hoped that 
subscribers would also be got in America and Germany. (Applause.) 



QUERIES. 

Hume of Godscroft's * Douglas.* — A discovery has recently been 
made of an edition of Hume of Godscroft's History of the Houses of Douglas 
and Angusy printed earlier than the recognised first edition of 1644. It 
differs in text ^xi^ format from that edition and its reprints, but agrees with 
the text of the MS. in the Advocates' Library. Not having a title-page, its 
priority as a printed book can be asserted only on the evidence afforded by 
type, kc,y which is satisfactory enough. But other questions have arisen 
which a comparison of MSS. might help to solve, and it would be desir- 
able to see one which is known to exist, but whose present whereabouts 
is unknown to the writer. This manuscript appeared in the sale of Lord 
Belhaven's library at Dowell's Rooms, Edinburgh, on December i, 1873, 
and was bought by the late Mr. James Braidwood, bookseller. It was 
entered in the catalogue thus: — 313. David Hume's Lives of the Illus- 
trious and Renowned Familye and Name of Douglas. Note to the Reader 
for the Press, Preface, Dedications, &c., 9 leaves; History, 357 leaves; 
Index, 7 leaves ; and Copy of the Erie of Douglas' Forfeittarie, 3 leaves, 
cf, (folio). Any one who knows in whose possession it now is would 
greatly oblige by informing the Secretary of the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society, 33 George Street, Edinburgh. 

A Silver Dollar. — A silver coin was recently picked up in the open 
moor near the Parallel Roads of Glengloy, Inverness-shire. The coin is 
about the size of a half-crown. On the obverse is the head and bust of a 
man in plate armour looking towards the sinister, and holding a straight 
sword against his right shoulder. At his left hand is a small shield with a 
lion passant in chief. The base of the shield is obliterated. The circumscrip- 
tion is partially obliterated. It seems to run * MO • arc • pro • confoe - 
BELG • WES***** On the reverse there is a shield, crowned, bearing a lion 
rampant, crowned, and holding in his dexter paw a sword, and in his sinister 
what may be termed a sheaf of arrows. On the dexter side of this shield 
are the figures 16, on the sinister 25. The circumscription here again is partly 
obliterated. Itseems to run*co[Nc]oRDiA • res • parv^e • crescunt • ' 
Can any of your readers say of what realm the coin is, and what is its 
designation ? I have been informed that it is a dollar of some ' German ' 
confederation. William Berrv. 

Tayfield, Newport, Fife, Dec. 21, 1898. 
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Abkrdben University Theses, 1626-1701. — In the Catalogue of 
David Laing's books sold by Sotheby on sih April 1880 (Pi. ii. Na ^^^\ 
appears a group of Theses of University and King's College, Aberdeen, 
including those for the years i6i6, 1637, 1634, 1635, 1636, 1638, 1643, 
1680, 1688. As no other copies of these are known to exist, I should be 
glad to discover their present whereabouts. The auctioneer's records do 
not supply information enabling one to trace the purchaser. In Constable's 
Cataitigut o/a Colkction 0/ Tracts, 1827, p. 181, the King's College Theses 
for 1691 and 1693 are included ; and our own MS, records refer to those 
for 1683, 1684, 1694, 1697, 1700, and 1701. I have seen none of these. 
P. J. Anderson, University Library, Aberdeen. 

Old Gold Coins. — In the inventory of goods belonging to Sir George 
Clapperton, Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, who died in 1574, it is slated 
that he had in coined gold, two ' Portingall dowcatts,' value £20 (Scots) 
each : a piece of gold coined by ' King James ye feird," estimated at jQi^', 
'ane piece of gold callit ye halie gaist, pryce thereof, .j^io'; eleven 'roiss 
Dobills,' value ^4, i6s. each; two ' Hary nobllls,' value ^4, 6s. each; 
and two double ducats, value ^3, 12s. each. ' Portingall ' is of cour« 
Portugal, James IV, coined ' St. Andrews ' and ' Riders,' value 35s. each; 
but Cochran Patrick docs not mention a gold coin of 30s. Will some 
numismatist kindly say what a Hary noble was, and what gold coin went 
by the name of the Holy Ghost ? B. 

King's Crossbill, Rutherglen — I have not found in Ure's History 
of Rulherglm anything to indicate the name of the king after whom this 
hill is called, in connection with a cross which must have been erected on 
iL Perhaps some local antiquary can supply information on the point. 
King's Cross in Arran is believed to have been so styled from its connec- 
tion with Robert the Bruce. R. T. N. 

St. Brycedale at Kirkcaldy.— This name occurs in the topography 
of Kirkcaldy. Who was St. Bryce? Perhaps some reader of The Scottish 
Antiquary can favour me with particulars regarding the saint. I cannot 
find his name in Forbes's Kalettdars of Scoliish Saints. At Tours, in 
France, the feast of St. Britius, nephew of St. Martin, was held on the tjth 
November. Are Bryce and Britius the same? W. G. G, 

Machanshire. — In the middle ward in the county of Lanark is 
Machanshire, regarding which Cosmo Innes in his Origines Parochiales 
Seotiie (vol i. p. 107) says : — ' Among the lands belonging to the Cathedral 
Church of Glasgow at the period of the inquest of Prince David, circa 1 1 16, 
was Mecheyn, since called Machan, Machanshire, or Dalserf, being that 
portion of the haughs of Clyde lying chiefly between the Clyde and Avon, 
having a gentle slope towards the north.' Machan is the name of a small 
properly in the parish. Does the name come from St. Machan of Campsi^ 
after whom Ecclesmachan, in Linlithgowshire, is called, or is it the 
diminutive of the Gaelic Magh, a plain ? L. E, 

Alston Famelv, — George Alston, born in Glasgow, 25th January 1803 
(? 3), was the son of a Glasgow merchant. He served five years in the 
ofBce of Alan and Donald Cuthbertson, W.S., Glasgow. He left home in 
1837, in the ship Lord Goirich, and arrived in South Australia in 1S38, 
He married Agnes Sword, granddaughter of Mr. James Sword, of Annfield, 
near Glasgow — an ironfounder. George Alston's uncle also was a Glasgow 
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merchant, and was Lord Provost of Glasgow at the time when George IV. 
visited Scotland. Information is desired as to George Alston's father and 
the family to which he belonged, with its present representatives. 

Southern Cross, South Australia. 

Campbells of Murthly, Co. Perth. — I would be very glad to corre- 
spond with anyone who may be interested in the genealogy of the above 
family ; or who has any knowledge of their history and pedigree. 

J. H. Mayne Campbell, Carbrook, Toronto, Canada. 

'Miss Janet Campbell.' — Alexander Maitland, fourth son of the third 
Earl of Lauderdale, is said in Douglas's Peerage to have married * Miss 
Janet Campbell.' Can any of your readers say to what family of Camp- 
bell she belonged — Argyll, or which of its branches ? J. F. 

Duncan Campbell. — A Duncan Campbell, described as a travelling 
caird, desiring baptism to his child, presented on i6th February 1701 to 
the Kirk Session of Aberdour, in Aberdeenshire, a certificate from the 
parish of ... in Angus. The name of the parish is left blank in the 
Aberdour register. Could any of the present custodiers of the session 
registers of Angus parishes of that date kindly say if the counter-reference 
of the granting of the certificate is in their records ? Hyphen. 

Broun of Coalstoun. — Sibilla Broun, said to be a daughter of Sir 
James Brown of Coalstoun, married Alexander Home, third laird of 
Bassandean, who died in 1654. As the baronetcy (Nova-Scotian) was 
only created in 1686, it seems impossible that Sibilla Broun could have been 
a daughter of Sir James Broun. There was a George Broun of Thorny- 
dikes (a property contiguous to that of Bassandean) who was a contem- 
porary of George Home, the son of Sibilla Broun and Alexander Home of 
Bassandean, and who is described as a relation. Was he of the Coalstoun 
family ? Where can a correct pedigree of the Coalstoun family be found ? 
There is an Admiral Broun de Coalstoun in the French naval service, 
whose name frequently appears in French newspapers. Who represents 
the Coalstoun family since Lady Susan Broun [Ramsay's] death ? 

Nee Home. 



REPLIES. 

Legends of the Nor' Loch (supra, p. 91). — The Earldom of Men- 
teith was resumed by the Crown, rightly or wrongly, in the time of the 
seventh earl in 1633. The earl was then created Earl of Airth, and this 
earldom died out in 1694. The first and last peer known as Lord Coupar 
was second and youngest son of the first Lord Balmerinoch, and died 
without issue in 1639. His only brother was John, the second Lord 
Balmerinoch. The second Lord Coupar was John, third Lord Balmerinoch, 
who was already Lord Balmerinoch when he became Lord Coupar. He 
continued to be known by the older title of Balmerinoch. The title Coupar 
was thus merged in Balmerinoch, and was only once again used (as the title 
of a paper-lord) by John, afterwards fifth Lord Balmerinoch, when he in 
the lifetime of his father was raised to the bench of the Court of Session 
by the style of Lord Coupar. He inherited both peerages, and was 
succeeded in them by his brother Arthur, the last and the attainted and 
beheaded lord. From the creation of the title the lord of session was the 
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only Lord Coupar who had (according to Douglas or \V'ood) a brother 
Alexander. This Alexander (says Wood, Ptcrage, L 188) died unmarried al 
Leilh, ist October 1733. About three years previously he had been indicted 
before the High Court of Justiciary for killing Lieutenant Swift in a dueL 
Alexander's parents were married in June 1687, and he was their second 
surviving son. Even if he was born as early as 1689, Lady Jean Graham, 
the fourth daughter of the seventh Earl of Menteith, must have been already 
elderly. Her father had been born just a hundred years before, and 1611 
was the date of his marriage. Lord Kilpont, his son, who was assassinated 
in 1644, in his father's lifetime, is not known to have ever had more than 
two daughters, and they were both married twenty years and more before 
.Alexander Elphinston was born. William, the second and last Earl of 
Ainh, died without issue in 1694, when Alexander was at most only five 
years old. When at last Alexander did come to die, in 1733, all the 
daughters of these Earls of Menteith and Airth, as well as their sons, were 
already long dead. In these circumstances it is perhaps unnecessary to 
inquire into the contemporary history of the Mackenzies of Kintail, the 
only other family which has been dragged into the story. S. 

Legends of the Nor' Loch [supra, p. 91). — The Weekly Scatsman 
of sth November last published another legend, not of the Nor" Loch, but 
of Brodie's Close, according to which Lady Jean, daughter of the last Earl 
of Menteith, had a lover named Robert Makgill, Master of Oxeoford, who, 
by a trick of Claverhouse's, was poisoned in the earl's house in Edinbui^h. 
As the last Earl of Menteith had no lawful children, and as Lady Jean, the 
daughter of the seventh earl, would have been an old woman in 1687 — 
the date of the legend— while the Master of Oxenford (according to 
Crawfurd's Peerage) was not Robert but George, who died in 1 707, both 
this story and the legend of the Nor' Loch, to which Mr. Barclay Allardice 
refers, may be set down as mere inventions. There was only one Lord 
Coupar, and he is not known to have had any brother except his elder 
brother John, Lord Balraerinoch. B. 

Charlotte Dagenfeld. — The wife of Meinhardt, Duke of Schom- 
barg and Leinster, was Caroline-Eli zabeth, eldest daughter of Charles Lewis, 
Elector Palatine, by his second wife, Maria Louisa von Degenfeldt. She 
was born in November 1659, married 4th January 1682/3, and died 
Kensington 28th June 1696. 

Her father, the Elector Palatine, was married first to Charlotte, daughl 
of William, Landgrave of Hesse, but (says Anderson in his Royal Gtneak^^- 
' she fKirted from him, and returned home upon some discontents.' Von 
Behr says that a separation or divorce was pronounced in 1657, two 
children, a son and a daughter (Elizabeth -Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans), 
having been born. The Elector Palatine then remarried, with his left 
hand (the ceremony being performed, it is said, by a Lutheran clergyman, 
on the eth January 1658), Maria Louisa, daughter of Christopher, Baron 
von Degenfeldt, who died i8lh March 1677, and by her (who was survived 
by his first wife, who did not die until 1686) had many children, of whom 
two sons and three daughters survived infancy. The Duchess of Orleans 
was always on ' comfortable terms ' with her step-sisters, the Raugravines 
Louise and Amelia- Elizabeth being two of her roost constant correspondents, 
In one of her letters she also expresses her pleasure that the Raugrsvine 
-Caroline had became an English Duchess. The Duchess of Schomberg 
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and Leinster had two daughters, the eldest of whom became Countess of 
Holdemess, and the younger, Lady Mary, married one of her grandmother's 
German relatives, another Christopher Martin, Count von Degenfeldt. 

A. F. S. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Abstracts of Protocols of the Town Clerks of Glasgow, Edited by Robert 
Renwick, Depute Town Clerk. Vol. vi. Henry Gibsons Protocols^ 
ij6S'iS73. Glasgow : Carson & Nicol, 1898. 4to, pp. iv. + 136. 

Mr. Renwick has now printed abstracts of no fewer than 19 18 protocols. 
Of these, the last 315 are in volume vi., which lies before us. Perhaps 
their genealogical information will be the most generally valued of the 
contents of these volumes : it has a personal interest to a very large number 
of femilies, and though a chronological series of protocols is apt to present 
pedigrees in the form of disjecta membra, the real pedigree hunter likes it 
none the less for that. Many of the leading families whose names we 
found in volume v. and in previous volumes are here too, and the names of 
new and strenuous men appear, whose descendants are to inherit the 
qualities of remarkable races. George Elphinstone, ancestor of the 
brothers George (who was Justice-Clerk of Scotland and Provost of 
Glasgow) and William (who was cupbearer to the King and first baronet of 
Blytheswood), is here buying Church lands when he can. Here also are 
Robert, Alan, Constantine, and Thomas Stevenson, all found together, 
and probably pretty near, if indeed they are not actually of the main stock 
of the family of Stevenson which issued from Glasgow at a later date, and 
produced the Scots house of civil engineers and the famous novelist of the 
name. The name Spreull also appears over and again, doubtless desig- 
nating members of the family which afterwards produced that monument 
of fortitude and endurance, ' Bass John.' 

The topographer of Glasgow, which is now so different a city from the 
quaint and possibly sleepy old bishop's burgh that it was aforetime, will 
dways find in these volumes additional details about the old streets and 
houses. * Stinking Vennel ' turns up again, translated back from its Latin 
ioTm^fetidus vtcus. We have come across the word 'stinkand,' used with 
the sense of parsimonious, mean, or narrow. Might not the original 
meaning of the name of the close be more nearly allied to these senses 
than to the idea of fetid ? From Mr. Renwick's interesting note in his 
fourth volume, p. 5, we gather that this Vennel was not considered by 
the authorities t6 be wide enough to permit of persons carrying uncovered 
lights through it. 

Diary of Thomcts Brown^ Writer in Kirkwall, i6jyj6g3. Edited, 
with preface and notes, by A. Francis Steuart, Advocate. Kirkwall : 
William Peace & Sons, 1898. Pp. viii. + 72. Price 3s. 6d. 

Though the Orkney Islands have of late years received some atten- 
tion from the local historian, little has as yet been done to elucidate the 
histories of the various families of native origin or who have settled there. 
The genealogist, therefore, will specially appreciate the Diary of Thomas 
Brown^ Writer in Kirkwall, idj^-idgj, which has just been published 
under Uie editorship of Mr. A. Francis Steuart, advocate. 

The Diary^ which unfortunately is only a portion of what had origin- 
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ally existed, was found in 1870 by Mr. Sutherland Graeme, of Graemesball, 
among his family papers. It is largely taken up with recording the births, 
marriages, and deaths of members not only of the landed class of the 
islands, but many of the burgesses of Kirkwall. References, amongst others, 
will be found of the Baikies of Tankerness and Bumess, the Balfours 
of Pharay, the Bellendens of Stennis, Buchanan of Sound, Craigie of 
Gairsay, the Dicks of Braid, Douglas of Eagleshay, Elphinston of 
Lopness, Fea of Clestran, &c., the Grahams of Brecknessand Graemes- 
hall, Halcro of that Ilk, the descendants of Bishop Honyman, Bishop 
Mackenzie and his family, Moncreiff of Rapness, Moodie of Melsetter, 
Rendall of Breck, ScoUay of H union, Smyth of Braco, Stewart of Burray, 
Brugh, Graemsay and Massiter, Traill of Holland, Quendale, &c., Young 
of Castleyard, and other families of more or less note. 

Scattered through the various pages are to be found many curious 
references to local and national events. That Brown was a supporter of 
the Government and Episcopacy is gathered from such entries as that, 

• Mr. Sharp, ye Arch Bishop of St. Andrews was barborslie murdered by 
some fanacted persones,* and that the * Duck of Monmoth hath battell with 
the Wigges in ye wast of Scotland, neir Bothwall Briggs, and he with his 
arme (glorie be to the Almightie) hath the victorie yt day.' The subsequent 
wreck on the Moull Head of Deerness of about 250 of the unfortunate 
prisoners taken at the said battle, who were being conveyed in a vessel 
called The Crotun to the Plantations, is duly chronicled on loth December 
1679. On the other hand, the Revolution is passed over in silence. 

Of local events we learn of the destruction, on 9th January 167 1, of 
the steeple of St. Magnus' Cathedral, which was crown-shaped like St 
Giles', and of the subsequent hanging of the three bells round the kirk; 
the arrival, on 25th August 1682, of the great bell which had been cast at 
Rotterdam; and that on Tuesday, 22nd February 1687, David Seaton, 
bellman, entered on the vandalislic work of whitening the choir with lime. 
Space does not admit of detailed references to whales and shipwrecks, of 
executions and suicides, and the visit of a quack physician named Richard 
Reidman, with his fool called * Merrie Andrew,' who danced upon the 
rope or tow put up for that effect. 

The book, which is enriched with many genealogical and other notes 
by the editor, has been tastefully got up and printed in a manner which 
reflects the greatest credit on the local publishers. 

Pages and Pictures from Forgotten Children's Books ; brought together and 
introduced to the reader by Andrew W. Tuer, F.S.A, Four hundred 
illustrations. London : The Leadenhall Press (Ltd.), 1898-9. 8vo, 
pp. 510, price 6s. 

* A SINGLE volume which has no object but to amuse,' says its compiler. 
^ The serious or antiquarian side of the subject,' he continues, * the 
evolution of nursery stories, with notes on the histories and achievements 
of the writers of forgotten books for children, the designers, engravers, and 
their thrice removed cousins, must wait.' So be it — though already Mr, 
Tuer is able to give us a longish list of works on children's books of fifty 
years ago and more. The book before us is certainly amusing, but it is 
more instructive on many points than, by the passage we have quoted, it 
pretends to be. It contains a series of photographic process reproductions 
of the original books, or of parts of them, and the print, prose and verse. 
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and pictures are quaint and of historical value. They illustrate the language 
and manners of their times, the styles of children's and other people's dress, 
and the styles of their games and toys. Thus, there are illustrated 
incidentally at least three different stages of the evolution of the game of 
cricket in the arrangement of the wickets and the shape of the bat. The 
book reveals at the same time the conception of their day as to what topics 
were suitable for the amusement of children. The titles of some of the 
pieces in the book — all, or almost all, meant by their authors for correction 
and instruction — are a slight index of their contents, thus : ' The Rebellious 
Schoolgirl,' * Ellen, or The Naughty Girl Reclaimed,* and so on. Near the 
beginning of the book is a page of * Cobwebs to Catch Flies.' The letter- 
press is as follows : — * In another part of the fair the boys saw some children 
tossed about thus.' Here there is a picture of a * toss-about' — a small and 
primitive edition of the great wheel at Earl's-Court, London. 

They were singing merrily the old nurse*s ditty — * Now we go up, up, up ; now we go 
down, down, down,* and so on. The voices sounded pleasantly to Ned*s ears ; his heart 
danced to the notes ; jumping, he called to his brother James : * Dear James ! look ! if 
I thought that our mamma would like it, I would ride so.' 

yanus — My dear Ned ! I am sure that my mamma would object to our riding in that. 

Ned — Did you ever hear her name the Toss-about ? 

yames—Y am certain that if she had known of it, she would have given us the same 
caation as she did about the merry-go-round. 

Ned paused a moment ; then said, * How happy I am to have an elder brother who is 
so prudent ! ' 

Janus replied : — * I am no less happy that you are so willing to be advised.' 

Thus prudence was made more or less attractive to boys. Courage, 
however, has its virtue, and its results are shown to the youthful mind to be 
satisfactory too. The next piece in the book is from * Proverbs, exempli- 
fied and iUustrated, teaching morality and knowledge of the world 

Printed for and published by the Rev. J. Truster .... 1790.' It has a 
woodcut of a sailor on the street seizing a fashionably dressed lady round the 
waist * Faint heart never won fair lady ' is the title of the picture. The 
letterpress, after some valuable generalities on the subject, continues — 

* The Tar in our print, like the element in which he gains his livelihood, has his cal(n 
and boisterous moments ; but, in the most violent of the latter, he acts with prudence ; 
and, in the smoothest even of the former, carefully avoids everything that is indiscreet. 
A wife is the object of his wishes. He meets with a woman whom he fancies he should 
like, attacks her with boldness, accosts her under the consciousness of acting honourably^ 
and declares his passion for her with his natural bluntness and honesty. She listens to 
his proposals, and crowns his wishes by accepting his offers.' 

The illustrations of the books range from great beauty to absolute 
hideosity. On page 8 of the preface the compiler has inserted a small 
specimen of genuine old Dutch stamped and gilded paper, such as was used 
for covers for some of the children's books which he deals with, but 
with which also, as end-papers in the better class of bound books of the 
last century, book-collectors are familiar. It is very seldom seen now-a- 
dajTS in such good condition as the piece must have been in which Mr. 
Tuer has cut up for the benefit of the readers of Forgotten Children's 
Books. Mr. Tuer's selections include some pages from the press of Oliver 
& Boyd. But though Scotland is thus not quite unrepresented, something 
is yet to be done in the collection of children's rhymes in the Scots 
vernacular^ a beginning in which has already been made in the pages of our 
Aberdeen contemporary, Scottish Notes and Queries, 
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Jiistorical Gtografihy of the Clans of Scotland. By T. B. Johnston, 
F.R.G.S., and Colonel James A. Robertson. Third Edition ; edited, 
with A Narrative of the Highland Campaigns, by William 
Dickson. Edinburgh: W. & A. K. Johnston, 1899. 4to, xli. 
with large folding map. Price 7s. 6d. 
This is practically a new book. Roughly speaking, it is four times the 
size of the last edition, and what remains in it of (hat edition has been 
either re-writien or largely corrected and annotated. Part I., which occu- 
pies about a quarter of the book, still contains the rolls of the clans and 
chiefs, Stc, made at tlie end of (he i6th century, before contact with the 
-south had operated materially to break up the clan system. These roUt 
have been revised with obvious care and research. The lists of clan 
badges and war cries are longer than those in the former edition, and also 
bear the marks of revision. The Disarming Act of 1 746 is again inserted, 
printed this time in a more lawyerly fashion. Two notable additions have 
been made to this part, viz. ; General Wade's Report of 1724, and a large 
extract from the ' Memorial anenl the True SUtte of the Highlands,' which 
is attributed to the pen of Lord President Forbes of (Julloden, of 1745 
fame. These are valuable additions to the collection of documents which 
compose so large a portion of Part I., owing to the manner in which they 
enumerate the various clans and septs with which the Government of these 
times had to reckon. Prince Charles's itineraries, and the descriptions of 
his battles are. on the other hand, omitted from Part I., but ample 
compensation is made for the change by the addition to the book of Pait 
II., which presents the reader with an entirely new account of the whole 
Highland campaigns, beginning with Montrose, continuing with 
Revolution and Killiecrankie, the Fifteen, the Glenshiel Attempt of i 
and closing with the Forty-five and its sequel — 'After CuUoden.' The 
first part of the book is illustrative of the large folding map of Scotland, 
coloured so as to distinguish the territories of the great clans, as they pos- 
sessed them in the i6th century. The second part is copiously illustrated by 
very successful collotype reproductions of famous |x>rtraits of Montrose, 
Claverhouse, Prince James, and Prince Charles Edward ; by maps of the 
routes taken by the armies of the '15 and the '45 ; and by plans of the 
battles of Prestonpans, Falkirk, and CuUoden. A reproduction of the 
well-known Vieiv of the Baltle of CuUoden, published by Laurie & Whittle 
in 1 797, is the last of the illustrations. In the map of the ' Forty-five ' is 
inserted a dark line, tracing Prince Charles's wanderings. A useful hand-list 
of the principal works dealing with the Highland campaigns, and a copious 
index conclude the book. In respect of the annotated collections which form 
Part I., and the narrative which forms Part IL, the book is now a work of 
reference to the clans which is of the first merit. If the first part of the book 
may be considered to relate lo the clans at home, and for the most part in a 
state of tranquillity, the second part describes them in a very different aspect 
— on that war-path which, strange to say, even to the Lowlanders, whose 
ancestors then hated and opposed them, is now one of the principal springs 
of the romance and almost affectionate admiration which surrounds the Celtic 
wearers of the tartan. This is the first time, so far as we are aware, that 
the story of the Highlanders' campaigns has been told by itself in a con- 
secutive way ; and Mr. Dickson has told the slory of march and fight both 
graphically and fairly, and with his authorities in foot-notes as he goes. It 
is well worthy to appear as a separate publication under its own title — 
The Jiigkland Campaigns. 
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JEWISH MEDICINERS.i 

Early Hebrew medicine was no growth ; whatever may have been bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians before the Exodus, the embodiment of the law 
in the Mosaic books represents a fundamental conception which must 
never be lost sight of, which ruled conduct with absolute control down to 
the period at which I close my remarks — the belief that whatever happens 
comes direct from the hand of the Lord. The Jews were the chosen 
people, imder the direct supervision of the Lord ; the regulations presented 
to them in the Law of Moses had for their object the preservation of the 
people in the most perfect physical condition and the purest moral state 
possible, and the maintenance of the closest relations with their God. 
Hence the exclusiveness, which was not a national character, but had its 
seat in religious conviction and obligations. If the Sadducees had a belief 
in the utility of worldly means for dealing with worldly emergencies, they 
were an offence to the Pharisees, whose trust in the Lord was implicit. 
Time modified slightly the rigidity of this exclusiveness, but did not remove 
the conviction that diseases were sent by God as chastisements. I do not 
speak of ordinary ailments, such as those of the priests due to the pre- 
scribed clothing to be worn in the service of the Temple — for these ailments 
physicians were appointed at an early date ; I refer to such affections as 
leprosy and pestilence, which we find in the Bible as direct evidences of 
Divine displeasure. Tliere were in fact among the early Hebrews two sub- 
jects of Medicine — {a) diseases sent by God, to be dealt with by the Levites 
as intercessors for the people ; (b) injuries for which medical aid might 
be sought 

In a periodical of last century, Der Jude^ there is a full account of and 

* The Hunterian Library contains MS. copies of works by Isaac ben Salomon, 
Actnariiis, Platearius, Trotula, Constantinus Afncanus, Mesue, and portions of treatises 
by other mediseral writers on Medicine. In making the Catalogue of the Library I had 
to attempt the identification of these works. The result of this work was summed up in 
an addrKS to the Jewish Literary Society of Glasgow, and of this address the above is the 
substance. 

VOU Xin. — NO. LH. K 
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rules fot the visitation of the sick. It is laid down that the sick man must 
have a physician lest he be counted a suicide. It is also laid down that 
the doctor must be conscious of and convinced of his own skill, and sat- 
isfied that no better physician, no more experienced person, is available, 
else he will be held as a murderer. But even then (1770) it is candidly 
declared that in grave internal disorders the sicic man should have no 
physician, but trust in God. How far this is founded on the censure of 
Asa is not declared, but it is a curious commentary on this faith that already 
in Sirach it is said, ' Him that breaketh the Law, let him fall into the hands 
of a physician,' fflr hira there was no help from God. There was not 
then, be it remembered, the same ground for sarcasm that has made in 
more recent limes the doctor a subject of not always good-nalured jest : 
Isaac the Jew has left record, in the loth century, of the singleness of 
mind in the profession ; and it is told of another who wished his son lo 
study, being moved to this advice by the honours accorded to a successful 
student, that his evil thought was punished and his son came not to 
honour. 

It has been objected that the precautions ordained by Moses in the 
case of leprosy have no counterpart in the case of pestilence, 1 do not 
see any force in the criticism : the pestilence is a disease still occurring in 
the East, and the history of that, or rather those epidemics at Aleppo 1 760, 
'6i, '62, shows that precautions were not of any avail, that the beginning 
and progress were under no apparent rule. Moreover, as the stroke of 
the Lord, the pestilence was not one of the diseases of the people. ' It 
is better to fall into the hands of the Lord than into the hands of man.' 
After the Dispersion the Jews enjoyed a singular immunity from pestilences 
which visited Europe — sometimes a fatal immunity for some persons ; for 
in 1161 no fewer than 86 Jewish physicians were burnt in Prague in ac- 
knowledgment of their inability to cope with an epidemic which ran its 
brief course of destruction but spared their race. The malicious puerilities 
of alleged poisonings of wells are mere excuses for acts which were as 
rational as if we were now lo burn negroes in South America because they 
do not suffer from the yellow fever, which is fatal to white races. 

As the Mosaic Law was not a scientific treatise, as its instructions were 
for the guidance of the priests, the only intermediaries between man and 
God, we need not complain of omissions which would have been irrele- 
vancies had they been inserted. The general health regulations were of 
remarkable completeness, extending as they do to details of moral as well 
as of physical conduct. Even bodily imperfection was considered ; the 
service of the Temple was forbidden to anyone who was imperfect or mu- 
tilated, and Hyrcaiius was deprived of his high oifice after the intentional 
cropping of his ears by Antipater, who well knew the degradation that 
must follow the savage act. It is easy to recall the instances* when 
the priest intervened, when Moses interceded for Miriam, or that sub- 
lime picture, when Aaron with his censer stood between the living and 
the dead, and the plague was stayed. Such being the key-note of Hebrew 
Medicine, the growth of the profession is of extreme interest, both in 
respect of any actual gains to knowledge and of the opinions which 
overlaid the practice. 

At first their God was the sender of disease, and the healer when the 
punishment sufficed. But the Captivity brought the people into contact 
with other modes of thought, and thus came the added notion, held only 
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for a short time, that evil spirits too had a share in the infliction of suffering. 
It is difficult to unravel the history of Mysticism. It seems fair to credit 
Zoroasterism with some share in that foreign growth, while Greece contri- 
buted Pythagorean doctrines. Certain it is thata sect of mysterious history, 
the Essenes, appeared in the troublous times when some Chasidim (the 
piotis), later known as Pharisees, respected the oral as well as Ezra's written 
law, while others, the Sadducees, deemed the written law sufficient. The 
Essenes, among whom John the Baptist is counted, carried the regard for 
purity to extreme lengths, and to guard themselves against defilement 
practised a habit of life to which monasticism is the nearest equivalent, 
Philo is the first great name among Alexandrine Jews who formed a 
flourishing colony, and whose descendants justly complained that Christians 
revenged the death of Jesus on those whose ancestors had quilted Palestine 
long before that event, and who were therefore in no way responsible for 
iL The Egyptian monarchs had favoured the colony, and to them, especially 
to Ptolemy Philopator, is due the devotion of the Alexandrine Jews to the 
translation of their books into Greek, a task round which a miraculous 
legend was woven in aftertimes. Philo was well versed in Greek philo- 
sophy, which it was his object to reconcile with the Hebrew religion. 
This he sought to accomplish by mystic interpretations and symbolical 
readings of the old books, the result of which was that the ancient faith 
lost its simplicity, and therewith its hold on men's minds. Those who clung 
to the Law were branded by the Gentiles as atheists because they refused 
to accept the gods of the western world, and hated as exclusive because 
the old proud boast of the ' peculiar people " was no longer understood, 
because they who cherished it did not see how concession might have 
helped them. 

The old agriculturists and flock-keepers had come into times when they 
were not allowed to hold lands, and when handicrafts were forbidden them, 
when political reasons gave some semblance of an excuse for selfish restric- 
tions now pursued in other directions from personal motives. Commerce, 
to which they were not naturally prone, was the only resource left to the 
mass of the people, philosophy to the more cultivated. There was a general 
impairment of the taste of the race consequent on the Dispersion, and 
this decadence extended to the language of the common people. An 
externa! stimulus was needed to rekindle the fire of Hebrew poetry: this 
was afforded by their contact with the Arabs. Even the Koran owes more 
to the sacred books than distorted reminiscences. The warrior spirit of 
this branch of the Semitic stock was in full energy ; its ambition was called 
into full play by Mohammed. Something more was needed. A genera! of 
the Caliph Omar iscredited with the destruction of the library of Alexandria: 
it is a doubtful cliaige, even if it were not a positive benefit that so much 
of moth-eaten tradition had been swept out of the way of civilisation. Let 
the general have blame or praise, the Caliph himself certainly was a friend 
to knowledge. 

Less than a century after the opening of the Mohammedan era, a great 
activity of thought was at work under the Ommiade dynasty. The first 
Caliph gave the Jews privileges which were enjoyed under his successors, 
and Damascus and Bagdad were seats of learning wherein were studied 
all that could be gathered from Greek, from Jewish, from Chaldean 
sources. Medicine had a prominent place among the studies, and the 
Alexandrine influence was infused through Abde! Malik ben Abhir 
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Alkinani, a Christian, afterwards a Mussulman. The activity was pro- 
digious : Greek MSS. were imported and translated, Nestorian Christians 
being the chief physicians and those who enriched Arabian literature with 
the treasures of other tongues. 

It is from this time not easy to disentangle Arab and Jewish contribu- 
tions to medicine : still more difficult to lind Jewish physicians who were 
contented to limit their contributions within the bounds of their own pro- 
fession. The physicians were then indeed learned, skilled in all depart- 
ments of human knowledge, philosophy, linguistics, and theology, the 
Jewish devotion to wide culture being especially noted and noteworthy. 

This combination of doctrinal lore and medical knowledge had its 
drawbacks ; skill in the unravelling of textual dlEculties. mastery of con- 
troversial dialectic, gave to medical treatises a peculiar character. There 
was subtilty in discussions regarding imponderable agencies; heat and cold, 
dryness and moisture were assumed as the chief properties of man as an 
organism, and symptoms were considered in reference to these rather than 
to diseases. One toils through pages which have a tincture of the moral 
law in the hope of finding facts regarding definite diseases, sometimes only 
to find that the whole depends on the evil adjustment of warmth and 
moisture conferred on the patient prior to his birth. The case is even 
worse in early Christian medicine, for to the controversial skill of the 
churchman was added that of the astrologer, and conjunction of planets 
shared with Aristotelian logic in establishing the diagnosis and guiding the 
treatment of what we now study in and for itself. Vast as was early know- 
ledge, just as were early opinions regarding plants and their medicinal 
properties, even these were overlaid, sometimes misdirected, by fanciful 
preconceptions as to their relations to the four properties already men- 
tioned. There was more skill on paper than in actual observation of 
ailments : that is the first impression. But in reading the works of Isaac 
one sees that, after all, there was a sound body of accurate observations 
underlying all this ; and one hopes that the practice was more in conson- 
ance with common sense than the descriptive language, and was as useful 
as that of modern medicine. The surgery, if rough, even coarse, was in 
the main sound: in ophthalmic surgery the practice was better than the 
small amount of anatomy then known leads us to expect. 

Tn Spain, under the Ommiade dynasty, the Arab found a more stimu- 
lating climate and underwent invigorating contact with western races, giving 
and receiving influences which served to modify the knightly standard and 
to raise that of culture in Europe. Their mild treatment of the Jews whom 
they found resident in Spain (where they had formed an important part of 
the population for several centuries) had a complex origin. Descended 
from a kindred stock, and animated with an equally strong antagonism to 
Christianity, the Jews saw in the Arabs deliverers from the cruel yoke of 
the Visigoths. Under the new rule the academy at Cordova came into 
existence, and schools were fostered under the control of teachers of recog- 
nised ability. Under Abdar Rahman, a Jew, Chasdai ben Schaprout, a 
native of Spain who had studied medicine at Cordova, became finance 
minister, and enjoyed the Caliph's confidence to such an extent that he was 
employed on important diplomatic missions. To him is due, in conjunc- 
tion with a Greek priest Nicolaus, a large amount of Arabic translations 
from Greek authors. The Spanish schools became a centre of attraction 
for all lands ; the libraries were numerous and well stocked, the scribei 
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many and busy. From the Peninsula spread through Europe a copious 
stream of literature^ introducing knowledge not previously accessible, not 
previously known to exist. 

It must be owned that, judging it from the modem standpoint, much 
of this literature was of little worth : it was empirical knowledge, the pro- 
duct of observation — for the most part uninstructed observation; it was 
guided by no inductive reason, lacked the basis even of correct anatomy ; 
nevertheless, gleams of the direct common sense of the true physician 
occur. 

From this time on our knowledge is almost nil of the actual practice of 
the profession: systematical theoretical works abound. The remedies, 
balsams, electuaries, oils, are chiefly European, little of Eastern origin sur- 
vived. The history of Medicine is thus chiefly of literary medicine. The 
ordinary practitioner, Jew or Christian, does not bulk largely — has left little 
record, save occasional references to men who, otherwise unknown, had 
tried certain remedies and found them useful. The writers, literary physi- 
cians, were in touch with the practitioners, but of the ordinary life of these 
latter we know nothing. Even the Thesaurus Pauperutn — the poor man's 
treasure — even this popular treatise is an unsafe guide for the uninstructed. 
The most popular ascription of this work is to Honein, though it is pro- 
bable that the uncertainty on this point is due to the preparation of more 
than one such treatise at different times, by various authors. 

Isaac the Jew, in the tenth century, wrote a Guide to Physicians, which 
will bear perusal now. Hear some of his precepts : * Let your first visit 
fall at the exacerbation of his illness.' ' Think well about simple remedies 
of which you have had no experience.' * Most patients recover by the help 
of nature without the physician's aid.' (This is a modification of the 
Hippocratic maxim, *To help or not to hurt.') *If you have a choice 
between nutritive means and drugs, use the former.* *Use only one 
remedy at a time.' * Think of your fee while the patient is ill : when he is 
better he forgets.' ' Make your fee as high as possible : you get no thanks 
for gratuitous work.' There is great shrewdness throughout, and the 
worldly advice bluntly set down in the foregoing extracts is, after all, the 
common faith and practice of Christian, Arab, and Jew ; not all are so 
hoi^t in their admissions. Isaac ben Soleiman had a high standard, and 
his influence must have been for good. It seems strange that Chasdai, 
notwithstanding his eminence and experience in affairs, in spite of the place 
which he saw his co-religionists take, should have shared the common 
belief that a people and a religion without a country had neither firmness 
nor vitality. Every name one finds on the roll of distinction, every Jew 
who won position as a physician, was a scholar, and that meant theologian 
for the most part. The race strove towards the light at a time when Chris- 
tians were content to tread the narrow circle to which the intellectual dark- 
ness of scholasticism condemned and familiarised them. Johali Marinus, 
995-1050, was a scholar; so was Shishet Benvenuto, in Aragon. The 
Tibbon family held high rank among the Jews of the south of France. 
Judah ben Saul was a distinguished physician, and with his son, also a 
physician, translated important works. But the country which records 
them witnessed the rise of the greatest Jew prior to Spinosa. Moses, the 
son of Maimun, was bom in Cordova in 1 135, and educated by his father, 
who, during the tyranny of Abd-el-moumen, accepted in tum both of the 
alternatives presented by the Caliph, first professing Islamism, afterwards 
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leaving Spain for A&ica, At last in Egypt the refugees got peace. [ 
Mfumonides and his brother earned a Uvelihood by dealing in precious 
stones, until the death of the elder brother at once broke up the partner- 
ship and the business. But meanwhile Maimonides had won a patron 
powerful and wise in Al Fadhel, Kadi under Saladin. Recognising the 
utility of the Jew, he made him one of the attendants at court, and assured 
him of the means of devoting himself to science. But this security did not 
assure him of ease ; others besides the Kadi knew when they had a wise 
friend, Samuel ibn Tibbon, who afterwards translated his writings, wished 
to place himself under Maimonides' instruction. The s^e wrote, dis- 
couraging him on the ground that he could not promise him the attention 
which would make his sojourn in Egypt worth his while. The picture of 
his daily life, if it is exaggerated, as became one who did not desire a friend 
to undertake a serious step without knowledge of the risks, still tells of 
much labour as well as untiring assiduity in discharging duties. The day 
was spent between the daily visit to Cairo, and interviews with patients 
at his own home, besides consultations on points of the law, of which his 
enormous knowledge made him in some measure an arbiter. Little time 
for study, yet the works of this busy man rank only after — if indeed they 
are after, save in time— those of Ibn Gebirol. It is a familiar epigram that 
from Moses to Moses there was no one like Moses ; but Spinosa did not 
come between them : fact is a little sacrificed to phrase, for neither Ibn 
Gebirol nor Spinosa deserve to be omitted from any comparison between 
Jewish thinkers. Avicebron, or Avicembron, a more familiar name than 
Solomon Ibn Ciebirol, was not a physician; but it is necessary to consider 
his work if we wish to understand the place of Maimonides in the history 
of philosophy and religion. The materials are to be found in the Milan^ 
pkilosophiques of Munk, who, besides being the discoverer of Gebirol under 
the supposed Arab designation of Avicebron, has given sketches of several 
Arab and Jewish philosophers. May I remark that the respective merits 
of Arab and Jew, as contributors to the progress of thought, have their 
partisans? Perhaps it is more correct to say thai partisanship is more 
copiously and emphatically asserted on behalf of the Arabs, as if anti- 
Semitic feeling were more tolerant of those who follow the Koran than of 
those who take as their guide the books of Moses, It is said that the 
Arabs were specially gifted in philosophy, for which the Jews were slightly 
endowed. There are certain names which stand out in the history of the 
Jews— Philo, Ibn Gebirol, Maimonides, Spinosa, Mendelssohn : you may 
call them the crests of the wave, but there was continuity of thought 
between their epochs, Jewish philosophical tradition was unintenupted. 
Alexandria was the home of Neo-PIatonism : Karaism, a development of 
the eighth century, had more than religious significance— it was a motive for 
a closer study of philosophy, it determined a more exact knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. No nation has an exclusive claim to any science : 
the wave of knowledge passes over the earth not always in the same direc- 
tion ; its crest falls now here, now there. The real truth is that in the third 
chapter of Genesis we find the explanation of the absence of philosophic 
studies among the race. The Hebrew had not his notions of the existence 
of God, of morality, of knowledge of good and evil, as the fruit of 
syllogism ; they were not won by wresthng with thought, but inherited as 
part, integral part, of the divine relation at Sinai. It was his religion that I 
he did not philosophise, not his reluctance, still less his incapacity. 
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By circumstances, as of the Captivity and residence in Egypt and else- 
where after the Dispersion, the Jews were led to add to their knowledge 
opinions formed by other nations, in schools remote from their own in 
motive and purpose. Perhaps their most kindly adoption was from the 
Persian school, which equally with the Jewish was hostile to idols. Certain 
it is that there are traces of this influence in some of the later Hebrew 
poetry. But contact with the civilisation of Greece and Rome could not 
fail of effect The philosophy of Aristotle and Plato had much to do with 
future progress. I cannot enter into even a brief rksume of the stages of 
thought prior to the eleventh century ; suffice it that the Peripatetic philo- 
sophy dominated in the long run, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts 
even of some Jews in south France — reactionaries who not merely opposed 
one school of thought, but wished to suppress all, and sought to forbid 
study of pro£&ne matters until a certain age, 25 — nay, even 30 was pro- 
posed. The attack on philosophy was not to arrest knowledge, but to 
confine the search for it within the limits of the Bible and the Talmud. It 
was led by Jehuda Halevi, who early in the twelfth century wrote the book 
Kotari as an embodiment of his antagonism. 

This was not the effort of a fanatic from ignorance. Halevi was a 
ph3rsician — ^a man of social position, high culture, and a poetic gift which 
has left valued poems. Nor was he narrow from isolation ; he had travelled 
even to Palestine. We must look carefully for the explanation of the 
paradox that the enemies of progress were those who ought to have been 
its most assiduous helpers. In all times of great excitement we become 
aware of the two antagonistic forces which never require to declare them- 
selves under ordinary conditions. Progress and reaction merely represent 
the extremes of opinions which scarcely made themselves felt so long as 
the current ran slow. Time would have brought the desired changes with- 
out doing violence to any latent prejudice. But there are men who cannot 
wait ; there are circumstances which render delay well nigh impossible. If 
the roots of religion are or seem to be in danger, the fanaticism of the 
learned is even more dangerous, even perhaps less controlled, than that of 
the mob ; it certainly has more skilful weapons at command. The struggle 
was not quite new. Saadia had in the ninth century deemed it worth 
while to show that in philosophy was a firm basis for religion — that reason 
and faith were not at variance. 

The history of the book Zohar is curious ; it was a fraud in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. No one thought, his words of such weight as 
to command respect, or at any rate it was thought they might fare better if 
imputed to some one else. In the case of the Jews this led to a confusing 
uncertainty as to the nationality of an author ; one has often to ask, is the 
name a nam de plume f Moses da Leon went further ; he perpetrated the 
fraud in the hope that the supposed author would better command the 
sympathy he could only hope to slowly win in his own name. The book 
was supposed to have been written in the second century by Simon ben 
Yochai, and to have lain hid till Moses da Leon found it. The fraud 
was successful in so far as that it was not detected in time to deprive 
it of all use, though Moses da Leon's widow is said to have admitted, 
evidently innocently, that the book had been written by her husband. 
But otherwise failure — deserved failure — followed ; all the power of the 
Kabbala was let loose. 

' Allegorical resurrection ' is Martineau*s happy phrase for the interpreta- 
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tion of the Bible which held sway Etfter the temple had disappeared. ^Vith 
that went the central symbol — the personal idea of religion, a loss not to 
the common people merely, but even to some of the learned, who had the 
strange notion that the stability of religion had been shaken when its greatest 
symbol on earth had been destroyed. There was preparation for the ' alle- 
gorical resurrection," and energy was given to the mysticism whose unholy 
fruit appeared in medicine under the guise of charms and astrological 
speculations. The chief service rendered by the book was the reaction 
it created in favour of reason — a fit preparation for the work of 
Maimonides. 

Solomon Ibn Gebirol, a Spanish Jew bom in Malaga, was a Mystic 
instructed in the doctrines of Plotinus and other Alexandrines. He com- 
bined the teaching of Aristotle and Plato in a way which neither would 
have recognised. His views led directly to pantheism — to the identifica- 
tion of the supreme intelligence with every part of the sensible world ; but 
he parts with his own scheme at this point, and places the Word as the inter- 
mediary between the world and the essential Unity — the agent by whom all 
things are brought about. Thus he saves to his conception of the Supreme 
Being the liberty of action which his system seemed to sacrifice. Man's 
freedom of action he maintains, for man is but an epitome of creation. 
Thus he seeks to reconcile the Oriental doctrine of emanation with the 
biblical teaching of a personal Creator or supreme, omnipotent will. 

Whether due to their creed or to some other influence, the Arab 
students confined themselves to their speciality so exclusively that Ibn 
Roshd, the more familiar Averrhbes, stands out as a student remark- 
able for the width of his studies and the catholicity of his tastes. He 
was more after the fashion of his Jewish contemporaries. Trained in 
theology and jurisprudence — really facets of the same knowledge — he was 
meant to follow the steps of his grandfather, the most eminent of Cordovan 
jurists. But poetry competed for his attention with philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and medicine, He hved in troubled times — the triumph of the 
Almohades coincided with his youth, and he was favoured by Abd-el- 
moumen, the first ruler of the dynasty in Morocco, an enlightened prince 
who sought to establish colleges in his new domain. His successor and 
son, Yacoub Yousouf, continued the favour, and a few years later {i 169) 
Ibn Roshd was Kadi at Seville; in 1182 physician at the court of Yousouf 
in Morocco, and, stilt later, Kadi at Cordova under Almanzour, third ruler 
of the dynasty. He now got into trouble by the utterance of opinions at 
variance with the narrow views of his contemporaries, and was banished lo 
Lucena, a village near Cordova inhabited by Jews, who, as a nation, were 
then under the ban of Almanzour. The Jews of Lucena were converts to 
Islamism, and as such distrusted by both creeds. It is probable, therefore, 
that this disgrace indicates belief in the story that he was of Jewish, not of 
Arab extraction. Be that as it may, he was restored to favour, but only 
partially; for an eastern Mussulman found him in compulsory seclusion, 
free, but not at liberty to leave his house. He died in 11 98. Under a 
ruler who denounced philosophy and destroyed works on that subject, Ibn 
Roshd was a commentator on Aristotle, whom, however, he read by Neo- 
Platonic light. There is much in common with Ibn Gebirol, but he seeks 
to conform his views with the Koran, with great subtilty, but not with 
convincing effect. As a medical writer he says himself that his writings 
are unintelligible to those who are not conversant with philosophy. Under 
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such guidance nature would have as much scope for her benevolence as 
Isaac the Jew specifically enjoins.^ 

Musa ben Biaimon or Rabbi Moses ben Maimon was not a pupil of 
Ibn Roshd, but, as a near contemporary, shared in the general spirit of 
the time. His medical writings, so far as they are published, are Hippo- 
cratic, and most interesting for their discussion of tubercle and lung affec- 
tions ; and the scanty morbid anatomy, chiefly comparative, acquired under 
Arab inspiration, is applied to the distinction of those diseases which cause 
and those which do not cause uncleanness. His popular treatise on poisons 
is full of practical instructions, rich in remedies, and based on knowledge 
of the various kinds of poisons, the natural history being very full. Abridg- 
ments of Galen, whose formal classifications appealed to the Arabs and 
especially to the Aristotelians, but checked research b^ rendering anatomy 
unnecessary ; extracts from Avicenna and commentaries on the aphorisms 
of Hippocrates are among the many works which testify to his wide reading ; 
while a treatise on the preservation of health combines physical with moral 
precepts, a union much lauded by Albertus Magnus. His remarkable 
£imi!iarity with the Talmud gave him great influence, and originated treatises 
of large size and of much importance. His system of Psychology, founded 
on that of Aristotle, differs from it in some respects. He maintains man's 
freedom, for while other faculties are inseparable from the body, imagina- 
tion as a function of intellect is the form of the soul itself as the soul is 
of the body. There are two conditions of intellect, the one material, of 
the body : the other a direct emanation of the universal intellect. Thus 
he is brought to fru:e the problem of immortality, and does so with em- 
barrassment, admitting a corporeal return, as the Bible teaches, but regarding 
it as a future miracle of limited duration, whereas the real end of man is 
the spiritual immortality when the soul, purged of its impurities, will devote 
itself to the contemplation of the supreme truth. The knowledge of God 
can only be attained by aid of all the knowledge open to man, who to use 
them rightly must be of perfect health. It is a splendid repetition of the 
Mosaic theme, and such as only a physician could frame. His ladder of 
the sciences is admirable. Lc^c and mathematics bring us to the gate 
of the temple ; Physics open to us the vestibule ; Metaphysics bring us 
into the sanctuary. Amid the allegorical interpretations of the Mosaic 
books, he combats anthropomorphism by denying the possibility of com- 
parison between the created and the Creator. If, he says, God has positive 
attributes, and if these are essential to His nature, we lose sight, like the 
Christian Unitarian, of His unity. This argument practically leads to the 
extreme conclusion that we cannot attribute to God existence and unity, 
for these are accidental attributes. But what this mystic conception denies 
he restores under the negatives. God is conscious of Himself, is pure 
intellect ; the object and the act of thought are identical. The existence 
of God, His unity and immateriality, are compatible with the eternity of the 
world Nevertheless he accepts the creation as an article of faith, and 
affirms that this is more acceptable to reason than its denial. His doctrine 
of spheres has the earth as the centre, and the stars, as the Psalmist says, 
' declare the glory of God.' Prescience he admits, but declares we know 
nothing of the way in which God sees things ; preordination and free will 

^ Guy de Chauhac had a different view. Philosophy to him is ' Peiagus quern non 
licet medicam navigaie ' ; to-day he might almost say, ' quern non potest medicus 
nafigaie.' 
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are not theiefore incompatible. His reconciliation of Scripture with r 
is based on all available knowledge, and ihough hampered, if one may 
venture to say so without being misunderstood, by his religious convictions, 
his writings gave the impulse to thought which culminated in Spinosa and 
Mendelssohn. It is worth note that Mairaonides belongs to the time when, 
in Cliristian Europe, the Albingensian revolt against extreme clericalism 
shook the religious world. It was a time of unrest, when authority struggled 
with the yearning, ultimately the irresistible demand for individual freedom 
of judgment. 

Such were the leaders of thought in the Middle Ages. Is it to be won- 
dered at that, in defect of the experimental methods of anatomy and physi- 
ology and other more recent sciences, Medicine remained as Isaac saw it 
— a waiter on nature ; well versed in symptoms, but lacking a scientific 
guide to their meaning, shrewd in the use of certain drugs, but thus striving 
by multiplying them in their prescriptions to reconcile incompatible sjTnp- 
toms, the key to which had not yet been found ? 

Animated by the love of knowledge, the Jews at this time were far in 
advance of their Christian contemporaries in many respects. Their devotion 
to observation was supreme, and, to this extent pupils of the Arabs, they 
adopted all that the infant Chemistry could teach. 

We find them in attendance on the great, not always openly as they 
hud been on fiasilius and Justin — as they were on Giovanni de Medici, as 
Maimonides was on Saladin, as Jehuda bar Joseph on Ferdinand III. 
Charles the Bold was the son of a Jewess, and Zedekiab was his physician. 
Don Pedro had Abraham ibn Zazal, Henri IV, had Manuel Pomentel as 
his friend. In the sixteenth century De Pomis got leave to attend Christians, 
but before that, in the thirteenth century, Moses of the Tibbon family was 
forbidden to practise, in the interests of the Christian doctors ; yet the Jews 
had masters in the art, and were not content with the cramping system of 
apprenticeship. Louis IX. had need of an oculist, but curious diplomacy 
was needed before Abraham of Aragon could be fetched to tend him. 
At that very time Jews were examiners in the school of Montpellier, for 
none else were fit for the duty. It is uncertain whether Jews were the 
founders of the school of Salemo, which, in 1160, Benjamin of Tudeta 
visited and declared ' the best of the schools of the sons of Edom," This 
does not disprove its Jewish origin — only shows that it had fallen into 
Christian hands, though Jews attended it. There is less doubt that the 
founder of Salerno, as he is called, took without acknowledgment receipts 
from a Jewish author. 

The picture would be incomplete without the shadows, and these are 
unhappily conspicuous. Conversion to Islamism took place most usually 
under compulsion, and some were thereafter bitter enemies of the faith 
they had forsaken ; let us charitably suppose that this was only a means of 
assuring their own safety. 

The policy of Alphonso XI. of Spain was troubled by the competition 
of two Jews^Benevista Halevi, financier and physician, who sought to 
favour imports from Grenada, while Abenhuacar desired to establish pro- 
tection. Jealousy on the part of the latter was the motive of this economic 
absurdity, foreign to the spirit of his race. A Christianised Jew of Bagdad, 
Jahia ben Aschesla, became Mohammedan, and wrote against Jews and . 
Christians with impartial zeal. J 

Montpellier, the glory of Jewish culture, was not uniformly wise. Simoafl 
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there strove to stifle science and to end the heresies of Maiinonides, Asiruc, 
the better known name of Abba Mair ben Moses, of Monlpellier, was a 
detennined enemy of science, and had a powerful associate in Asher ben 
Yekiel, a great Talmudlst, who fled in 1294 from the persecutions in 
Germany. 

Beside the conversions from Judaism, there are few of note to Judaism 
from Christianity, a surprising fact, since the Unitarians seem to be on the 
balance between two opinions. I do not say they ought, but il surprises 
me they have not gone over to the eider faith. An old Jewish writer de- 
clares that the ceremonial law is not the sole feature of Judaism: the 
obstacle is thus slight. 

I close my remarks at the thineenth century, because it is not easy to 
trace the Jew element in our profession at a later date. Last century Jewish 
doctors accepted inoculation and pressed its adoption, while mountains 
of literature accumulated in which Christians found store of argumentative 
weapons in distorted readings of the Old Testament. This was not a 
question of race — it was the judgment of competent practitioners, more 
clear-sighted than the mass 0/ their contemporaries, But it is certain that 
the race has had— still has — important share in the progress of knowledge, 
and it is from no remote authority that I learn the success of younger Jews 
counts for something in the anti-Semitic feeling abroad. In this country 
that feeling does not manifest itself; it may exist socially, but it is not, on 
the surface, aggressive. I might point to men holding high positions in 
science whose nationality is admitted, even avowed ; and it may be that 
the future historian will have to enlarge from our own time the bead-roll 
of famous men of which I have given here a mere hint. 

John Young, M.l), 



THE EARTH-HOUSES OF KILDONAN, SUTHERLAND. 

Earth-HOUSKS have been discovered at four places in Kildonan Parish — 
Caen, Torish, Kilphedar, and Suisgilt. These places all lie in the valley 
of the Helmsdale river, Caen being within twenty minutes' walk of the village 
of Helmsdale. 

The surface of Kildonan, tike other parishes in Sutherland, has been 
little disturbed by agriculture, so that, with the exception of the house at 
Torish, the earth -houses are comparatively well preserved. These houses 
seem to be all of one type, extending about forty feet long, and varying from 
four to five feet in height, although height measurements of six feel have 
been got at places where a small part of the floor level had been lowered. 
The rainfalls have caused the walls, in every case, to bulge inwards more or 
less ; but the original width seems to have been such that one person could 
just pass another. 

There are always some signs of design about the structures. The 
entrance is always arranged away from the stormy atrt, and ihe plan of the 
wholearrangement permits only the minimum of surface water to enter. The 
mode of constructing an earth-house seems to have been, — the excavating 
of a long trench about six feet wide and six feet deep, the building up of 
' the sides, and rooflng with the flattest stones available. The building is 
of the roughest kind ; but, though the stones are not fixed by any cement, 
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they are driven well into the mossy sides of the Itench. The roof is n 

by stones, with, at least, the underside flat, placed on the side-walls along \ 

the length of the trench. Some of these stones are far too heavy for iheir ^ 



FIG. 1.— GENERAL TVi'K OK EAR 1 H-HOUSE, KFLDONAN— LONGIl UDINAL »ECriO: 

purpose, and have not only tried the walls severely, but made the explora^ I 
lion of an earth-house to-daya work of considerable danger. Let llie reader 
consider the weight of the lintel-stone which is partly visible in illustration [ 




Archieology has its adventures, like other pursuits. The explorer of i 
earth-houses takes the risk of serpents and other vermin ; but it is ever I 
necessary to be prepared also for an infall of the roof. One eminent archx- J 
ologist, while examining, alone, an earth-house in this parish, had crept into'J 
. ihc interior for a considerable distance on his hands and knees, when thej 
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roof behind him fell in, effectually blocking the entrance. It was a moment 
of great suspense until he found that the infall bad brought everything from 
the surface, and admitted the light of heaven through an opening that 
aflbrded a means of exit. 

The remains brought to light (rom the Kildonan earth-houses con- 
sist of deer-horn, splintered bones of the ox, and bones of the deer 
and the pig. Pieces of charcoal and charcoal streaks are also found 
in the floors, although, so far, no vent or fireplace has been made out 
in any of the houses. 

In the other Sutherland earth-houses finds of bones have been made 
similar to those found in the Kildonan group. Dr. Joass informs rae that 
at Eriboll, in an earth-house, a bronze ball and spiral finger-ring were found : 
while in an earth-house at Kirkton of Golspie, a flint spear-head was found. 
I'hese finds are very significant as marking the date of the earth houses. 
This same earth-house at Kirkton yielded a rude corn-crusher and a small 
shale ling. It may be remarked that shale is to be found on tbc coast not 
far from Golspie. 

In the Torish house, one of the Kildonan group, an urn was found, 
of which, by the kindness of Dr. Joass, 
I am able to give the accompanying 
sketch, The urn was of burned clay, 
and stood about five inches in height. 
It was ornamented with a raised band of 
an interesting design. The remains found 
in the Kildonan bouses show that their 
date is comparatively recent— probably 
between 300 a,d. and 750 ,\.d. The 
finding of flint weapons here and there, 
with bronze remains, does not go to 
prove that the earth-houses were origin- 
ally inhabited by a people of a purely 
neolithic period ; but, rather, that the 
stone age continued into the age of ''"'" 3-— TfnisH urn- 

bronze. 

When we compare the Kildonan remains with the remains from the 
earth-houses of the near parishes, we see that those who used the dwellings 
were comparatively advanced. The urn and the personal ornaments ijoini 
to a ceri.iin amount of luxury ; and, though the people seem to have lived 
mostly by the chase, the corn-crusher shows that they were not ignorant of 
agriculture. 

It has been suggested that earth-houses are the dwellings of an abori- 
ginal or, at least, a very early race. This much may be admitted — that, if 
e«r they were permanently inhabited, the inhabitants were a weak race. 
No strong people would have chosen lo live in discomfort and uncertainty 
undei^ound, when greater comfort, freedom of flight, and more complete 
concealment was possible above ground. 

The Kildonan houses, however, do not support the idea of permanent 
occupation by a remote race. The remains found in them tend rather to 
show that they were temporary places of concealment used for the weaker 
women and children, and for the valuables of that people who afterwards 
learned to build the ' brochs ' as places of refuge, into which all could go, 
and which they could easily defend. The Siiisgill earth-houses are so 
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situated with regard (o the Helmsdale river, that ai no vetj- remote age they 
must have been uoinhabitable throughout the winter months by reason of 
spates, just at the lime that an early race pennanently quartered in them 
would require them most. 

Further, if these houses were inhabited over any considerable period, we 
would certainly have some sort of refuse heap near them, but such has not 
been tiaced in any case- The earth-houses appear to have existed in the 
midst of, or near to, a large population. Numerous tumuli of the dead, 
at most of the examples, are close at hand ; and the inhabitants of these, 
when living, never found accommodation in the one or two earth-houses 
adjacent. 

On the other hand, the tumuli are explained by large groups of hut 
circles. Not only do the earth-houses exist close to these ancient hut 
villages, but, at Caen and Kilphedar, underground passages are found con-^ 
structed exactly like the earth-houses, but as an addition and improvement^ 
to hut-dwellings. Concerning these passages I will have a word before ] 
close. Meanwhile, the combination of the two structures seems I ' 
show not only that the more primitive hut existed before the 1 
houses in time, but that the hut was the common dwelling-place of tbi 
people who used the earth-houses in times of special necessity, 
writer's opinion is that earth-houses originated when the sudden inc 
of hostile tribes or Viking raiders (who seem to have visited the north vcr 
early) rendered it necessary 10 gel the precious things of a tribe into a pla* 
of hiding as quickly as possible. Undoubtedly, they were inadequal 
refuges to a people who, as they settled, possessed herds ; and hence th( 
more effective ' broch,' which is often quite near to the earth-houses, 
constructed. 

There is another consideration: if the earth-houses liad been made by a* 
feeble race, receding before a stronger, as fixed dwelling-places, they would 
naturally have been constructed in retired nooks and hidden comers ; but 
the Kildonan houses are by the very edge, almost, of the ancient thorough- 
fares of the parish — roads that were well trodden in the past by Celdc 
migrant and trans-oceanic invader. As hiding-places, they might easily be 
missed in a hurried search by moving raiders, but as permanent dwelling- 
places they could not fail to betray their position, either through the anxious 
inhabilant or ihe smoke of the outside cooking fire. From many points of 
view they would be good hiding-places, because the fleeing hut-dwelleis 
would draw off the foe, and the boldness of the earth-house would hush 
suspicion. The Ciien earth-houses are situated not only close by the ancient 
main road into Caithness, but at a place which keeps its ancient name^ 
' head ' of the pass, within sight of the principal ford over the Helmsdale 
river. 

The student of earth-house lore cannot fail to note in the list which has 
been given that the articles dug out of these Sutherland earth-houses are 
mostly such as we associate with the women of an early race. If weapons 
and implements were as common in the earlh-houses as ornaments and 
the furnishing of a primitive kitchen, we would be justified in assuming 
that men lodged in them regularly, but the things that come to light point 
mostly to the women and children, who could not make speed when 
surprised. 

The charcoal remains are at first puzzling, because an earth-house w 
a fire would neither be comfortable nor free of the risk of suffocation, ji 
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as a fire would not be desirable if the earth-house were used as a hiding- 
place. The charcoal suggests, not comfort, but tragedy. Even if only one 
man were left to defend and give confidence to the weak, when the hut- 
dwellers bad taken flight, an earth-house, when discovered, would be no easy 
place to enter. One man inside could hold his own for long against many 
outside. He would have the same advantage as the mountain fox when the 
terrier enters liis den ; his back would be safe fronti attack, and the light 
would be in his favour ; he could injure his adversary long before his 
adversary could injure him. In such circumstances, a few arrafuls of dried 
bracken, heather, or birch branches would be the most effective way of 
quietening the Inmates of the earth-houses, and when the raiders had passed 




on in search of new adventures the fugitives would return to discover the 
suflbcaied inmates of the earlh-house, and lo drag them forth and lay them 
out on the moor with the usual cairn above them. 

The earth-passages which are found both at Kilphedar (St. Peter's) and 
Ciien are exactly like the earth-houses in mode of construction. Unlike 
the earth-houses, however, they are open at both ends, and are built on a 
rapid slope. One end opens into the interior of a hut circle, and the other 
into the least observed side of the valley at some thirty feet distant. The 
construction of the Kilphedar passage suggests that it and the hut were 
carefully adapted to each other, as the hut circle is rather larger than many. 
These passages open towards running water, and at a place where quiet 
ingress and egress would be possible during darkness. Evidently they were 
designed as an extra precaution for safety or flight. If the foe were at the 
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ordinary entrance, an inmate of the hut coutd readily disappear by the 

passage, and a branch, with a skin thrown over it, would completely hide 
the unsuspected exit; or, if the barricaded entrance of the hut were threatened, 
one or two armed inmates sallying forth through the earth -passage, and 
coming on the intruders from behind, would be able to create great conster- 
nation and possibly procure freedom from further disturbance. The ancient 
settlements at Kilphedar and Cilen were evidently large, and the men who 
had two entrances to their dwellings must have been either very important 
or very uncertain personages. 

Archd. Black Scott, B.D. 

Minislet of Kildonan. 



THE FUNERAL OF ALEXANDER. EARL OF DUNFERMLINE." 

The life of the first Earl of Dunfermline, better known perhaps as Lonl' 
Chancellor Seton, has been so well and fully told' that it is unnecessary " 
do more than briefly indicate the leading facts of his career. 

The son of George, fifth Lord Seton, and his wife Isabel, daughter 
of Sir William Hamilton of Sanquhar, he was the fourth of five sons, dl of 
whom, except the eldest, who died young, occupied distinguished positions 
in after life. He was a god-son of Queen Mary, of whom his father was a 
devoted adherent, and was sent when quite a boy to Rome with a view of 
being educated for the Church. This idea was, however, ultimately aban- 
doned ; and, after studying law for some time, he was admitted as an 
advocate about 1577, when he was twenty-two years of age. We are not 
told whether the young advocate ever had much ordinary practice, but his 
family connections were such as to insure him getting on one way or 
another. His abilities were undeniable, and it was probably felt to be by 
no means an out-of-the-way appointment when he was made an extra- 
ordinary Lord of Session in 1586. Two years later he became an ordinary 
Lord, under the title of Lord Urquhart, if, indeed, he was not created a 
peer at this time — a matter which has not been fully cleared up. He 
seems to have given satisfaction as a judge, as five years after his last 
appointment he was elected President by the other judges, he being at the 
time but thirty-eight years old. The limes were critical and stirring, and 
well adapted for a man of ability and energy to make his mark. Selon was 
one of the ' Octavians,' and was in front of all the strife which took place 
between that body and the Kirk party. Victory in the contest at last rested 
with James, though the Octavians resigned in January 159G-7, having been 
in office exactly a year. The town of Edinburgh, however, had to accept 
the Lord President as Provost, an office which he held for ten successive 
years. 

Though a Roman Catholic and a courtier, the President displayed the 
quahties of an upright and conscientious Judge. In the case of an action 
brought against the Crown by a minister who had been arbitrarily deprived 
of a life pension which he enjoyed, because he had made himself obnoxious 
to the King, the President gave a manly and outspoken judgment gainst 
the sovereign, much to James's wrath, who was present in person, and who 

' From a MS. in the Lyon Office. 

' Memtir of Altx. Stfon, Earl nf Dunfermline. By George Scion. Advoci 
wood & Sons, 18S3. 
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ineffectually tried to brow-beat the bench. But notwithstanding his being 
imposed to his Majesty on this and another occasion, he was too able and 
fiuthful a servant of the Crown to be dispensed with. On the contrary, he 
was admitted much into the confidence of the King, and, after the departure 
of the latter for England, Seton had frequent correspondence with him 
about Scottish affairs, and the young Prince Charles, who had been entrusted 
to his charge. In 1604 he was appointed Chancellor of Scotland, and 
accompanied the Prince to England, where also he was to confer with 
certain commissioners, of whom he himself was one, about the proposed 
union of the countries. On his return to Scotland in 1605 he was created 
Earl of Dunfermline. He still held the position of Provost of Edinburgh, 
and the town, however averse in the first instance to having him thrust 
upon it as its head, had apparently found him such a useful and powerful 
officer that he had been re-elected from year to year till 1608, when the 
King again interfered, and told the Council to elect their head from * their 
owne neighbours,' which accordingly they dutifully did. Lord Dunferm- 
line was soon after this elected a member of the English Privy Council. 

In 16 10 Seton appears in a new character, as we then find him present- 
ing a silver gilt ball to be run for at Dunfermline horse races. He was, 
however, more of a student than a sportsman. He was always busy 
both with his judicial and political affairs, and he was deeply engrossed in 
everything that was going on, and even comparatively small matters seem 
to have been brought under the notice of the Chancellor. He notices, for 
instance, in a letter to Lord Benning, a disturbance which had been made 
at Burntisland by a crowd of women * off the bangster amazon kind,' and 
in many ways he gives evidence that he kept himself thoroughly apprised 
of all that was going on in the country. 

After a distinguished career the Earl of Dunfermline died at Pinkie, 
near Musselburgh, on the i6th June 1622, in the 67th year of his age. His 
body was eml)almed, and some days after his death was removed to Dalgety, 
a property in Fife which he had acquired in 1593, from William Abernethie, 
and buried in the church there. The funeral was one of considerable 
magnificence, as was natural from the high position which the Earl held. 
It is the only funeral collection in the MS. from which the following 
account is taken at which we are told that there was an expression of 
' great regraite ' at the loss of the deceased. 

The Earl held in the course of his life the offices of ordinary and extra- 
ordinary Lord of Session, Lord President, Vice-Chancellor, Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, Chief Magistrate of Elgin, Commen- 
dator of Pluscardin, King's Commissioner to Parliament, Keeper of the 
Palace of Holjn'ood, and heritable Bailie and Constable of Dunfermline. 



A Note or Memoriall of y" Buriall of that Noble Honourable and Never 
to be forgotten Worthe Man Alexander Earle of Dumferling Lord 
Fyvie and Urquhart Great Chandler of Scotland who took Sickness the 
first of June 1622 and Dyed on Sunday the sixtine of y® said Month being 
Sunday at Seiven hours in the Morning at Pinkie and the same Day He was 
Imbalmed and clos'd up in a chist of Oak and remained thir till Wedens- 
day the 19: of the said moneth, The whilk day he was convoyed be his 
servants before frae Muselbrough or Pinky first by Coatch and then by 
Boate thence to Dalgity in ffyfe and was one y® Sea from Five Hours Efter- 
noone till 8 at night when he was caried from y® Sea syde furth of y® bark 
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be his Friends and Servants to His House of D^ty and was putt in a 
Chamber and watched ther till tuesday the 9 of JuUy 1622 The qlk day 
He wa» honourable buried and convoyed from the House of Dalgity to the 
Kirk y' at y® sea syde in forme and manner efter mentioned. 
Imprimis Ther went before all 25 poor-ons carying on a stafes end the 
Armes painted on bukrum and on of y™ before all carying y« 
Gumpheon. 
Next followed yM« Menzies of Carlinlips (a) his Lordshipes master-stabler 
riding on horse-back all cled in Armour carying on a spears point 
quarterlay Yellow and Whyt tefety whilk is y® ground of y* Cullers of 
y*' House & freing'd w* a freinge of the s^ culers being Squaire. 
Next followed 2 Leckies cled in cullers or livery having ther coate of 
black velvet and y'' Crest or cognisance of Goldsmith work on y* 
breist or back leading a Horse covered with a Rich Footmantle for 
y*' Parliament. 

Then followed other 2 Leckies cled in Dule w^ the velvet coates and 
cogniscances on y' brests and Backs Leading a Horse cled w* a foot- 
mantle and coaparisone in Dule. 

Next to y"^ followed 3 Trumpets. 

Next to y"* followed 2 Pursevants viz Gilbert Hunter Dinguall and James 

Curray Ormond. 
Then followed y® master Hous-hold M' John Drummond carying 

y^ Gumpheon of state which was a Morthead painted in black tefety 

Poudered with tears on a speirs poynt. 
Then followed 4 Gentlemen w* y® 4 Branches 

1. William Seattone of Oudnie (b) and Good man oi Mounie caried 

y*^ Armes of y^ house of Hamiltone of Some on y® moy' 
syde. 

2. M^ Alexander Seat ton of Gargiino {c) carried y^ Armes of y* 

Lord Yester. 

3. M^ Alexander Seaiton of Lachrist (d) Caried y* Armes of y® 

Earle of Cassills. 

4. John Seatton of Cariestoune (e) caried y® Armes of y® £ar/e of 

Seton. 

M^ JValter Seatton Laird of Meldrum (/) caried y® Pinsell which 
was y^ Creist and word Semper painted one black tefety. 

Seatone Laird of Touch (g) caried y*' Standert of black tefety 
which hade Painted on it y*^ whoU atchevment. 
Then followed 3 Trumpets. 
Next Eliazer Makesone bute Pursevant. 

Next to him Thomas Drysdalc^ Hay and Ro^ Windram Albany Heralds 
with y*" Coates of Office on y*". 

Then followed George Dumbar his Lordshipes servant carying y® maise 
covered with black crisp. 

T)u7i followed S^ William Seaton of Kylsmuire {h) Knight caried y® Great 
seall & M*^ Francis Raith keeper of y*' same besyde him. 

Next followed William Seatton (/) sone of y*" s'^ S*^ Will™ caried y® Parliament 
Roab which y*' s** E. was created, Viz : of ride crimsone Velvet lyned 
with whyte tefety y^ ferits taill & sleives edgete with £rmine. 
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/0kn SeaioH (J) brother Germane to y® Earle of Wintone caried y® Sword & 
vest 

7%^ Seaton {k) his other brother y« Gold Comitall Coronet upon a Velvet 

Cosheon. 

And on y® sids of thir 3 forsaids peice of Honours, the 4 ordenary Macers 
made guard with y'' Macs. 

Then followed y* Corps in a Coffen of timber covered w* a foire velvet mort- 
cloth of black velvet a Gold Comitall coronet on a velvet cusheon on 
y* head of y* said cofFen. The E, of Wintone (/) Cheife murner carying 
y® head of y* corps, ^^ fames Seaton of Barnes (m) at y® right shoulder, 
^^ David Lindsay of Balcarres (n) at y® left, S' Wallter Hay (p) brother 
Germane to y® Lord Yester^ William (p) & Claud Hamiltones \q) brother 

Germanes to "f E. of Abercome, S' Urquhart{f) Shireff of 

Cromertie, The Laird of Banff Ogilvie (j), The Laird of Fowie (/), 
The Laird of Kerss Monteith («), The Laird of Camouties Ogilvy (z'), 
The Laird Tolquhone Forbes (w\ who all caried y® Coffen & Corps. 

And for bearing of y® rich Paill which was of black velvet above y® corps 
and on y® banners of it y® 4 branches painted on Mettall, M' George 
Seaton of Bar ha {x\ the Laird of Schethims Seaton {y\ John Seaton 
of Aftnies (i) Chamberland of Fyvie, James Seaton (aa) uncle to >® 
Laird of Cariestone, M^ James Seaton of Fallsyde (bb\ all y® 4. 
Robert Seaton attenders. And Servants to the E. of Wintone^ R& Seaton 
8one to ye Chamberland and Henry Seaton. 

Then followed y® closs murners asisting y® cheif murners Having y' 
traines borne up by y' servants To witt, Angus (cc), Monteith (dd), 
Rothes (ee), Eglintoune (ff), Abercorne (jgg) ; Viscount Ladderdaile (hh\ 
Earles Mar (//), Mortoune {jj\ Buchane (kk\ Pearth (It)^ Melross 
(mm\ w^ Innumerable Barrones, Knights, Esquires, Gentlemen, Bur- 
gesis and Commones conveying y*' said Corps from y*' said place of 
D^ty to y® s^ Kirk, or chappell, at ye sea side and being brought y' 
was sett doune before y® Pulpete till an excellent sermone was maid 
by M"" William Spotswood (««), Archbishope of S* Andrewes and efter 
sermone y* corps was carried to a littel isle or burial place which 
himself had caused built to his two wiffes & children & himselfe 
was buried & laid betwixt his two wififes & y® kest was immediately 
putt in a lead coffin made of purpose to receive him. Therefter all 
the people craved at God a happy resurrectione of his soull with sound 
of trumpets & great regraite of his loss. The Heralds got 100 lbs y® 
pm* ^ 50 lbs. 



(a) John Menzies of Carlinlips, This should probably read in Carlinlips 
or Carlinglippis (now Carlops), in Mid-Lothian, near the famous ' Habbie's 
Howe.' 

The Four Branches, 

/ George, fifth Lord Setoun. 

m, Isabella, daughter of Sir William Hamilton of Sanquhar. 
/ m. Elizabeth, daughter of John, third Lord Hay of Yester. 
m^ nu Katherine, daughter of David, first Earl of Cassilis. 

^ Pursuivants. 
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(b) William Seton ofOudnie, and good tnanof Mounie, He only held the 
estate of Udny for a very short time. In 161 5 Alexander Udny of 
Auchterellon and Hillbrae got a conveyance in security of Udny from his 
brother William, the laird, but in 1622, the very year of Seton's death, 
reconveyed it to William, by whom it was, with consent of the family, 
disponed to William Seaton of Mounie, who had them till 1639, when they 
were reconveyed, for the sum of 29,000 merks, to John Udny of Belhelvie.^ 
William Seton was the son of John of Mounie, who was the second son of 
William Seton of Meldrum. 

{c) Alexander Seton of Garguno (Gargunnock), second son of James 
Seton of Touch. Appointed an ordinary Lord of Session under the title 
of Lord Kilcreuch 1626, knighted by Charles L 1633, in which year he 
was on the leet for the office of President along with Sir Robert Spots- 
woode. Resigned his seat on the bench 1637. 

{d) Mr, Alexander Seton of Laihrisk. On 8th July 1601, John Seton 
serves heir to his uncle, Captain Patrick Seton, who had died in the 
preceding year in Lord Dunfermline's house in Elgin, in an annualrent of 
2 1 6 merks from the lands of Easter and Wester Lathrisk, in the county of 
Fife \^ in 161 1 we find Patrick Seton of Lathrisk on an assize, and in 16 16 
as a witness to a charter of Robert Arnot of Ferny. This Alexander may 
have been his younger brother.^ 

{e) John Seton of Cariestoun, Should be George^ if the laird is meant, as 
that name was borne for three generations about this period by the eldest 

son.'* 

(/) Mr. Walter Seton, Laird of Meldrum, The lands of Meldrum, in the 
county of Aberdeen, were brought into the Seton family by the marriage 
of the heiress, Elizabeth Meldrum, to William, a younger son of Sir 
Alexander Seton, Lord Gordon, in the fifteenth century.^ At the time of 
the Chancellor's death the proprietor's name was William, not Walter, as 
erroneously given in the account of the funeral. He was served heir-male 
to his brother, John Seton of Meldrum, in 1619, and was the last of the 
Seton lairds of Meldrum. On his death, without issue, soon after 1635, 
the estate passed, in virtue of an entail executed by him, to his niece 
Elizabeth, who married John Urquhart of Craigston. 

{i^) Seton, Laird of Touch. It is uncertain whether this was John Seton of 
Touch, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George Home of Wedder- 
burn, and who died, according to Douglas,^ in 1622, the year of the 
Chancellor's death, or his son John, who succeeded him in that year. 

(//) Sir William Seton of Kylstnuire (Kyllesmure). A younger brother of 
the Chancellor, one of the Chief Justices of the Borders, Sheriff of Mid- 
Lothian, and Postmaster of Scotland. He married a daughter of Stirling 
of Glorat, and died at Haddington in 1635, 1^ ^^ 74th year of his age. 

(/) William Seton, Kyllesmure's eldest son, who afterwards also became 
Postmaster of Scotland : died in 1662. 

{j)John Setone, brother-german to the Earl of Winton, The youngest son 
of Robert, sixth Lord Seton, the Chancellor's brother, created Earl of 
Wintori. There is a charter of 14th January 161 7 to John Seton and his 

' Thanagcof Fermartyn. - Rctours. '^ The Family of Seton^ by George Seton, i. 318. 
"* Douglas, Baronage ^ Thanage of Fermartyn. ^ Baronage^ 168. 
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mother, Lady Margaret Montgomerie,^ of the lands of Aldenstoun and 
others in the county of Haddington. 

{k) Tkomas Seton was the brother next in seniority to John, and ancestor 
of the Setons of Olvestob. 

(/) Earl of IVinton, George, third Earl of Winton, nephew of the 
Chancellor, had succeeded to the title upon the resignation of his brother 
Robert, who, in 1607, divested himself of all his honours in favour of his 
younger brother. The Chancellor left his nephew sole tutor to his son 
CharleSy then a boy of fourteen, and he managed the estate for his cousin 
with much integrity and success. He was a man of distinguished position 
and educated taste : he more than once had the honour of entertaining 
the sovereign in his house, and he has been described as '* a magnificent 
builder," having erected the handsome pile of Winton House. He died in 
1650. 

{m) Sir James Seton of Barnes. An error forSiry^^«, who succeeded his 
fiUher of the same name, the Chancellor's elder brother, Knight of St. 
Jago and sometime Master of the Household to Philip II. of Spain ; he 
was appointed an extraordinary Lord of Session on the appointment of 
his brother to be an ordinary Lord in 1587, and died in 1594. His son 
John was served heir to him in 161 5. 

(») Sir David Lindsay of Balcarres, Afterwards first Lord Lindsay of 
Balcarres. He lived a retired and studious life, having a fine library, and 
employing much of his time in chemical research. * I cannot but account 
him,' says the historian of the family,^ * the happiest and most favoured of 
the whole line of Lindsays — happy in himself, in his wife and children, in 
his friends, in the time when he lived, and the moment when he died — 
his character and life reflecting and symbolizing the lull in the century 
which succeeded the fall of feudalism, and preceded the great struggle for 
liberty and constitutional government." 

{p) Sir Walter (?) Hay^ brother-german to the LordYester, The Hays 
and the Setons were related by several ties. The Chancellor's grandfather 
George, fourth Lord Seton, married a sister of the fourth Lord Yester. He 
himself married, as his third wife, a daughter of the seventh Lord, and his 
daughter by his second wife, Jean Seton, married the eighth Lord, who 
desaibes her to a friend as * ane very comelie wenche.' The Lord Yester 
who was alive in 1622 was John, eighth Lord, afterwards first Earl of 
Tweeddale : he had no brother called Walter. With the chronicler's usual 
inaccuracy, the name Walter is probably written for William, the only 
brother of Lord Yester, and who is better known as Sir William Hay of 
Linplum. 

(J) William Hamilton^ brother-german to the Earl of Abercorn, He was 
for many years resident in Rome, and married, as an old man, Jean, 
daughter of Sir Alex. Colquhoun of Luss, and widow of Alan, fifth Lord 
Cathcart, and of Sir Duncan Campbell of Auchenbreck. These two 
brothers were grand-nephews of the Chancellor, their grandfather, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, having married the Chancellor's only sister. 

(q) Claud Hamilton^ brother-german to the Earl of Abercorn, Second son 
of the first Earl of Abercorn ; afterwards, on the resignation of his elder 
hratfaer, Lord Strabane. 

^ iUg^ Mttg, Sig, ' Liv€i of the Lindsays^ ii. 45. 
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(/■) Sir \7lMmas\ Vrq»kart. Sheriff of Cromariie. This was the eccentric 
author, diiefly known by his translation of Rabelais. He must at this 
time have been quite a young man ; he was served heir to his father in 
1603. He probably attended the funeral as reprMenling his grand-uncle 
John, who had been his guardian, and was known as the Tutor of 
Cromarty. His connection with the Seton family was rather a curious one; 
he married as his second wife Jean, daughter of Alexander Abemethy, 
Lord Sattouu, widow of Alexander Seton of Meldniro, and as his third wife 
he took the grand-daughter of his second wife's first husband by another 
wife, and by her the estate of Meldrum passed to the Urquharl family. 

(_s) The Laitd of Banff, Ogihie. Sir Walter OgUvy of Banff and Dunlugai. 
married Helen, daughter of Walter Urquhart of Cromarty, He succeeded 
in i6ai to his father. Sir George Ogiivy of Dunlugas, who had mamed 
Beatrix Seton, daughter of the Chancellor's grandfather. 

(/) The Laird of Towif. The family of Barclay of Towie or ToUie was 
of the oldest in the north of Scotland. The laird at the present ceremony 
was Sir Patrick Barclay, who died in 1624. 

(«) Laird of Ktrts, Montdlh. Sir William Monteith of Kerss. In 1601 n 
' depil gray hors ' of his had competed unsuccessfully at Dunfermline for a 
silver ball given by the Chancetior.' 

(!) The Laird of Cartiouties, Ogihy. On r4th July i6o9Geoige Ogiivy 
de Camowseis got a grant of the lands of Kendrocht and others; in 1616 
his name occurs in a charter to Simon, Lord Lovat; and in 1619 (7th Dec) 
he got a charter of the dominical lands of Haitoun* and others in the 
county of Aberdeen. He married Barbara, daughter of Sir Alexander 
Fraser of Philorth. 

(to) Tke Laird Tolqukone, Forbes. William Forbes of Tolquhoo, a descen- 
dant of the third son of Sir John Forbes of that Ilk,^ lemp. Robert II. and 
III. 'William married Janet, daughter of Sir George Ogilvie of Dunlugas; 
died before 1641. 

(,v) Mr. George Selon of Barra. He appears as witness to a charter of 
John Seton of Barnes on i8th Feb. 1592 (confirmed under the Great Seal 
of igtb April 1615), in which he is styled Tutor of Meldrum. He was 
fourth son of William Seton of Meldrum, by Margaret Innes,* his wife. 
He was Chancellor of the Cathedral Church of Aberdeen, and got a grant 
of the lands of Barrach and others 15th June r6i5. 

(y) Tkt Laird of Schetkim, Seton. Shelhim, in Aberdeenshire, originally 
belonged to the Ogstons. The name of George Seton of Shethim appears 
in charters of r6ii, t6iz, and 1617,^ the last showing that his daughter 
Jean married Patrick Meldrum. 

{z)John Seton of Menies. He got a grant of lands of Minnes," in the 
barony of Udny and county of Aberdeen, jth July 1610, and another on 
aoth Jan. r6i5, on the resignation of William Udny and his son, with con- 
sent of William Seton of Mounie (see supra) and others. In these charters 
he is styled John Seton of Aquhorties.^ On 13th April 1616, the Chaocellttf, 
gels a grant of the lands of Minnes on the resignation of John. He wa^, 
as designed in the text. Chamberlain of Fyvie. 

' Scion's Life, p. 37. ' Reg. Mag. Sig. vi. 

' Gitttaiegy of tke Hsuse of TolquhtH, pamphlet, Aberdeen, 1839. 

* Reg. Mas. Sig- ' nU " Hid. vL 988. ' Hid. 
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(aa) James Sdon, uncle to the Laird of Cariestoun. The only James who 
was connected with the Carriston family was the youngest son of John.-^ 
second son of George fourth Lord Seton, who married Isobel Balfour, and 
by her got the lands of Carieston or Careldston in Fife. He was residing 
in France in idoi,^ and it is unlikely that he was alive in 1622. 

{bb") Mr. James Seton of Fallsyde. He gets a grant of the third part of 
the lands of Little Newtown and others, in the county of Berwick, on 4th 
March 1615,^ on which he had lent money. 

(fc) Earl of Angus, William, eleventh Earl of Angus, afterwards created 
Blarquis of Douglas, whose first wife was a daughter of Lord Claud 
Hamilton, the Chancellor's brother-in-law. 

(dd) Earl of Monieith, William Graham, seventh Earl of Monteith, 
having been served heir to David, Earl of Strathearn, was allowed by royal 
charter to bear the style of Earl of Strathearn and Monteith. Both charter 
and retour were subsequently reduced by the Court of Session,* and he was 
afterwards created Earl of Airth, with precedency of Monteith.^ 

(«tf) Earl of Rothes, John, sixth Earl, 'a nobleman,' says Douglas, *of 
popular talents and persuasive eloquence, fertile in expedients, but of a 
diiqposition prone to levity and addicted to pleasure.' He succeeded his 
grand&ther in 16 11.® His half-sister, Grizel, the daughter of James, 
Master of Rothes, was the Chancellor's second wife. 

(ff) Earl of Eglinton. Alexander Seton, sixth Earl of Eglinton, third 
son of Robert, firet Earl of Winton, and in consequence, a nephew of 
the Chancellor. 

(fif) Earl of Abercom, James, second Earl. He had in 162 1 suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, old Lord Claud Hamilton, as Baron of Paisley. 

(fiK) Viscount Lauderdale, John, second Lord Maitland of Thirlestane, 
created Viscount of Lauderdale in 1616, and Earl in 1629. He married, 
before 8th June 16 10, Isabel, second daughter of the Chancellor by his 
first wife. 

(it) Earl of Mar, John Erskine, Earl of Mar, at this time High 
Treasurer of Scotland, a man of much influence in Scotland, and who had 
entertained the King with great magnificence in 1617.^ His first wife was 
a daughter of David, second Lord Drummond ; her niece, Lilias, was the 
Chancellor's first wife. 

(jj) Earl of Morton, William, seventh Earl of Morton, afterwards High 
Treasurer of Scotland.® The Chancellor's son, the second Earl of Dun- 
fermline, married Morton's daughter, Mary, by his wife Lady Ann Keith. 

(kk) Earl of Buchan, James Erskine, the eldest son of John, seventh 
Earl of Mar (see supra\ married Mary Douglas, Countess of Buchan in her 
own right, and received a royal charter of the earldom to his wife and him- 
self in 1617.* 

(U) Earl of Perth, John, second Earl of Perth. He was doubly con- 
nected with the family of the Chancellor ; his sister Lilias was the Earl of 
Dunfermline's first wife, and his brother James, the first Earl, had married 

^ Douglas, Peerage^ ii. 644. ' Seton's House of Seton^ ii. 583. ^ Reg, Mag, Sig, 
* Douglas, Purage. ^ Complete Peerage, i. 47. * Douglas, Peerage, 

^ Dougks. » Ibid. ^ Ibid, 
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Lady Isabel Seton, only daughter of the first Earl of Winton, and niece of 

the Chancellor. 

(mm) Earl of Melrose. Sir Thomas Hamilton of Priestfield, the able 
lawyer and statesman, familiarly known as * Tarn o' the Cowgate,' was, along 
with Seton, one of the Octavians. He was afterwards Lord Advocate, Lord 
Clerk Register, and Lord President of the Court of Session. He was 
created in 1619 E^l of Melrose, a title which was altered in 1627 to that 
of Earl of Haddington. He had been intimately associated throughout life 
with the Chancellor, whom he was destined to survive for some time, as he 
did not die till 1637, in his 74th year.^ 

(tin) William Spottiswoode^ Archbishop of St, Andrews, This, of course, 
is John Spottiswood, the eminent Archbishop, ultimately a successor of 
Seton in the Chancellorship. Died in London, 26th November 1639. 



THE FLODDEN DEATH-ROLL. 
{Seef>, 104.) 

L— SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 

Note, — Where not otherwise stated, these are taken from Acta 
Dominorum Concilii (MS. in Register House). Besides those who are 
directly stated to have been killed in the battle, there is a general provision 
that the widows of those killed are to have possession of the property on 
finding caution that it shall be applied to the profit of the children during 
their minority. About, fifty widows find caution ; in some cases the Act of 
Caution expressly states that the husband died in the battle (or words to 
that effect) ; in other cases the fact is stated expressly elsewhere. Where 
no direct proof has been met with, the name is marked with an asterisk ; as 
it is possible some widows may have been allowed the benefit of the Act 
though the men killed were their sons, or fathers-in-law. One name, 
Robert Rollok of Duncrub, is included in the previously printed list be- 
cause his widow was among those who found caution ; elsewhere in the 
Ada Dominorum he is expressly said to have been killed at Flodden. 

[The names to which no contributor's name is attached have been com- 
municated by Mr. J. Maitland Thomson, Curator of the Historical Depart- 
ment, Register House, Edinburgh. — Ed.] 

Annand, Alexander, of Melgund (also styled of Miltoun). 
Auchinleck, David, of that Ilk, Forfarshire.* 

Aytoun, Andrew, of Dunmure, Master of Works to the King ; and John, 
his son and apparent heir. 

Balfour, David, of Pitcullo. 

Balfour, Duncan, of Ballindone.* 

Bannatyne, Alexander, of Kerelawmond (Exch, Rolls^ xiv. 575). 

Barclay, George, in Balmakewin. 

Barry, William, burgess of Dundee.* 

Blair, John, of Balgillo. 

Blair, John, of Middle Auchindrane (Paterson's Ayrshire), 

^ Fraser's Earh of Haddington, 
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Bogy Andrew, burgess of Edinburgh*. 

Bonar, Sir Ninian, of Kelty {Kelty Charters)} 

Borthwick, , , eldest and second sons of Thomas Borthwick of 

Middleton, burgess of Haddington. 
&oun, John, of Colstoun (service of his heir to certain Burgh tenements 

in Haddington).^ 
Buchan, William, of Auchmacoy. 
Burnet, Thomas, of Cask.* 

Campbell, George, of Cesnock.* 

Campbell, Matthew, Ayrshire. 

Carkettle, John, burgess of Edinburgh. 

Carnegie, John, of Kinnaird (Fiaser's History of the Earls of Southesk). 

Cockbum, Alexander, of Newhall ; also one of his sons, and his brother ; 

his son and successor, Alexander, was taken prisoner. 
Cockbum, John, burgess of Edinburgh. 

Craufiird, Aiidrew (?John), of Giffertland (Paterson's Ayrshire). 
Crichton, Sir Adam, of Ruthvens.* (James Crichlon, his eldest son, is in 

the previously printed list.) 
Cuningham, David, of Wester Gagy, burgess of Dundee. 
Cuningham, Robert, of Cuninghamhead. 
Cuningham, Robert, of West Barns, Fife.* 

Dickson, Robert, in Bouchtrig. 

Douglas, George, of Borg.* 

Douglas, James, of Stony path.* 

Duddingston, George, of Drumgrane and Sandford. 

Dunbar, Patrick, younger of Kilconquhar and Mochrum-loch {East Neuk 

of Ftfe^ &C., &c.). 
Dundas, Alexander, of Fingask, and four sons. {Dundas of Fingasky 

p. 20 ; corroborated, quoad the laird, by the date of his successor's 

sasine, 4th November 15 13, Exch, Rolls xiv. 522.) 
Dundas, Sir William, of that Ilk.* (See also Macleod's History of the Dundas 

Famiiy.) 

Edgar, Richard. 

Elphinston, John, burgess of Glasgow. 

Erskine, John, of Dun ; also Thomas his brother. Sir John his eldest son, 
and Alexander another son. {Spalding Club Misc, iv. Ixvii.) 

Femie, William, of that Ilk. 
Fery, Lancelot, in Restalrig. 
Forrester, Sir John, of Niddrie. 
Forsyth, Alexander, of Nydie.* 
Fothringham, Thomas, of Powrie. 

Geddes, George, of Rauchan.* 

Gordon, James, of Auchmenzeis {Records of Aboyne^ 209). 

Gordon, Patrick, of Auchindoir (Jervise's Epitaphs^ ii. 209).^ 

^ Information supplied by Mr. Horatius Bonar, W.S. 
' Information supplied by Dr. J. G^ Wallace- James. 
' Information from Mr. W. B. Cook. 
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Grierson, Roger, of Lag.* (See also Fergusson's Laird 0/ Lag.) 
Guthrie, James, of Glensauch.* 

Haliburton, James, of Gask and Pitcur. 

Hamilton, Bartholomew, of Gledstanes (apparently ; the record not quite 

clear). 
Hay, Sir Gilbert, of Ardendracht and Dalgaty. 
Hay, Sir Gilbert, of Kilmalemak. 
Hay, Thomas, of Logiealmond, brother of the fourth and father of the 

seventh Earl of Erroll (Reg. Episc, Aberdanen, i. 458). 

This is a small contribution to a list of the 87 Hays who fell 

along with the Earl of Erroll {Spalding Misc, ii. 348). 
Hering, Andrew, of Glasclune.* 
Hunter, John, of Hunterston (Paterson's Ayrshire). 

Inglis, William, of Langlandhill. 
Ireland, George, of Bumbane.* 

Johnston, Alexander, burgess of Ayr.* 

Kennedy, George, of Attiquin and Balmaclannochan. 

Kennedy, Thomas, of Craigscheil and Carslo. 

Ker, Robert, of Kersland (Paterson's Ayrshire ; cf. Hist. MSS. Com. Rep, 

X. i. 22). 
Ker, William, of Yair (Craig Brown's Ettrick Forest^ i. 129). 
Kincaid, James. 
Kinninmonth, William, of Craighall {Sheriff Court Book of Fife ^ 1514-22, 

compared with Acta Dom. Concilii et Sessionis^ iv, 13). 

Langmure, William, of that Ilk and Auchinbothy. 

Lawson, John, in Leith. 

Lawson, Robert, of Hieriggs. (Also Exch. Rolls^ xvii. 764.) 

Lindsay, John, of Glenmure. 

Lundie, Sir Thomas, of Pratis, grandson of Sir John L. of that Ilk. 

Lyle, George, of Stonypath. 

McDowell [Charles], of Logan. (TheChristian name is not given in ActaDom. 
Coftc.^ and is taken from Landed Gentry and other modem sources.) 

McDowell, Uthred, of Drummarrow.* 

Maxton, Robert, of Cultoquhey {Landed Gentry^ from family papers). 

Menzies, David, eldest son of John Menzies of Castelhill. 

Montgomery, Sir John, of Corscraig (Paterson's Ayrshire). 

Mortimer, Thomas, of Flemington. 

Mure, John, of Auchindrane.* 

Mure, Patrick, younger of Cloncard {Exch, Rolls, xv. 638). 

Mure, Quintin, of Ard (apparently ; the language of the Record not clear). 

Murray, William, of Touchadam and Polmais. Sasine of William, his 
grandson (20th July, 1556). The latter is described as heir of his 
grandfather, *who died at Flodden under the Royal banner' {Polmaise 
Inventory of Writs), The sasine of John, father of the second 
William, is dated ist May 1514.^ 

^ Information from Mr. W. B. Cook. 
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Neilson, Huchone, of Craigcaffie {Reg. Secreti Sigilli^ vii. ZZ\ 

Ogill, Henry, of Hartremwood (Exch, Rolls^ xviii. 396; compared with 

Acta Dam. Cone. xli. 12). 
Orrok, James.* 

Pollok, John, of that Ilk.* 

Porterfield, Robert, of that Ilk {Exch, Rolls^ xvii. 760). 

Pringle, William, of Torwoodlee (Craig Brown's Ettrick Forest ^ i. 12). 

Pringle, , , , , four sons of David Pringle, younger of 

Smailholm and Galashiels, who himself is in the previously printed 

list (Craig Brown, ut supra), 

Quhitsum, David, burgess of Perth. 

Railstoun, Thomas, of that Ilk (Paterson's Ayrshire), 
Ramsay, James, of Cbrston. 
Ramsay, Robert, of Balmonth.* 

Scott, John, of Haining (Craig Brown's Ettrick Forest^ i. 129). 
Shaw, Adam, of Craigrossie. 
Spreule, John, of Coldoun.* 

Thomson, John, portioner of Strabrok. 

Tumbull, Adam, of Philiphauch ; and William his eldest son {Reg, Secreti 
Sigilli, y. 94). 

Wallace, John, of Craigie. 

Wallace, Robert, of Johnston (Exch. Rolls, xvii. 767). 

Wallace, William, of Crago or Cairnhill. 

Wemyss, James, in Michelstoun, Fife. 

Williamson, John.* 

Wilson, Archibald, citizen of Glasgow.* 

Wishart, Alexander, of Logic, Forfarshire. 

IL— LIST OF NAMES WRONGLY INSERTED IN THE ROLL. 

Tliis list, with the exception of the name of Knollis the Preceptor of Torphichen, 
which is from the information of Mr. Robert Aitken, is also communi- 
cated by Mr. Maitland Thomson, 

Rothes, George, Earl. He died some months before Flodden (see evidence 
in Hist. Ace. of the Family of Leslie, ii. 41 ff.). The Earl of Rothes 
who was killed at Flodden was his brother W^illiam, third Earl, who 
figures in the list as William Leslie. He is rarely styled Earl of Rothes 
in record, having been killed before he had completely made up his 
title. 

Knollis, William, Preceptor of Torphichen. He was dead probably before 
30th November 1508, when the King signed a letter admitting his 
successor, Sir George Dundas, to the temporalities of the Preceptory, 
and certainly before ist January 1510-11, the date of a brief by Pope 
Julius IL providing a successor to the Preceptory / vacand be decease 
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of Sir William Knoliis, last possessor of the samen ' {Ada Dom. Con. 
Jtix. f. ii-, xxii.f. 41'). 

Bargeny. Thomas Kennedy of Bargeny is mentioned more than once as 
alive after Flodden in the Acta Dunt. ConcilU. His son Alexander, 
who was liis heir-apparent 1502-3 (Reg- Mag. Sig.), had sasine as his 
heir 28th Feb. 1518-19, the lands having been one year in non-enity 
(Exc/i. Roils) ; which implies that Thomas died between Martinmas 
1517 and Whitsunday 1518, 

Campbell of Loudoun. He died in 150S (Douglas), or 1509 at latest. 

Dunbar of Cumnock. He may have been taken prisoner (I find that hts 
son and successor was taken prisoner at Pinkie), but he was not killed. 
The measures referred to, taken ' for the protection of his property," 
were followed by legal proceedings, in course of which his identity 
with the laird who succeed<^d in 1505 is clearly proved. 

Skene of that Ilk, Alexander, died 1507 {Metnorials of the Family rf\ 
Skene, 23). 

Stewart of Minto, Sir John, died 1512 (Diocesan Registers of Glasgow, i. 18), 

Note.— Ew^a with these important additions and corrections, the roll 
of those recorded as among the slain in this battle cannot be thought to be 
yet complete. The Responde Books, printed with the Exchequer Rolls, 
show that about 280 owners of estates held in capite of the King died 
between Whitsunday and Martinmas 1513 — the average mortality being 
siK(Vi\ do per annum. Yet of these z8o, only 150 appear in either of the lists 
which we have compiled. We should welcome any further information, 
and hope at no distant date to be able to print a list of permanent value, 
—Ed. 



THE GRAHAMS OF LEITCHTOWN PEDIGREE. 

Although the pedigree table printed supra, p. 125, has already appeared, 
both in Family Records, by Mr, Ashworth P. Burke {p. 272), and in The 
Genealogical Magazine for June 1S97, it argues considerable confidence on 
the part of its compiler to send it for publication in The Scottish Antiquary, 
a section at least of whose readers may be presumed to have some ac- 
quaintance with Scottish family history. This pedigree is well known to ' j 
be that of the Canadian claimant to the earldom of Menteith, Mr. George | 
Marshall Graham, titular of Leitchtown; and, having admitted it to his 
pages, the editor will, no doubt, allow space for impersonal and impartial 
criticism such as I wish to submit.* Such criticism cannot fail to be of 
service to the pedigree- maker, because it discloses the weak links in his 
chain of descent, and warns him of the objections which must be 
answered, and the difficulties which must be met and overcome, before Mr. 
Graham's claim can receive recognition from any competent tribunal, 
whether legal or literary. 

With respect to the essential change made by Mr. Easton upon the 
Leitchtown pedigree without any public explanation, it may be noted that 

* We inserted Mr. Easlon's lalesl Leitchlown Pedigree, as he announced that the 
enot^ in the preceding pedigree were due to an accidental confusion of two place-names 
which had more or le9s resemblance to each other ; and because, by the amended pedigree 
the case for Leitchlowo, so far as Mr. Easton is concerned, will stand or fill.— F ' 
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this is not the first serious alteration for which he is responsible. The old 
pedigree (published in Burke's Landed Gentry^ ed. 1844) niade Leitchtown 
a cadet of Gartur. Mr. Easton reversed this connection, making Gartur 
cadet to Leitchtown, which was equally erroneous, there being a Graham 
of Gartur in 1553, while the first Graham of Leitchtown dates only from 
1625. Patrick Graham, son of Walter, youngest son of Earl Malise, was 
at that time adopted as progenitor of the Leitchtown line ; but this Walter, 
now asserted by Mr. Easton (rightly or wrongly) to have been illegitimate, 
was set aside in favour of another Patrick, an alleged third son of Patrick, 
father of Alexander, second Earl of Menteith. Unfortunately, however, 
for this theory, Earl Alexander is known to have had only one lawful 
brother — Henry Graham — and therefore Mr. Easton has been driven to 
the position he now takes up, of deducing the Leitchtown descent from an 
alle^d younger son of Gilbert Graham of Gartavertane. These changes 
are not mentioned here to prejudice in any way the pedigree published in 
The Scottish Antiquary^ which must be judged upon its own merits, but 
merely to show the doubt and uncertainty which have all along attended 
the attempt to connect the Grahams of Leitchtown with the Earls of 
Menteith. 

The pedi^ee now to be considered sets forth as proved beyond cavil 
four propositions which are apparently regarded by their author as im- 
portant to his case, and one of which, at least, is essential to the estab- 
lishing of the descent from earl to elder. These propositions are as 
follows : — 

1. That Gartrenich in Menteith is identical with Auchmore. 

2. That Gilbert Graham of Gartavertane, a son of the third Earl of 

Menteith, was the Gilbert Graham who resigned the lands of 
Gartrenich to the fifth earl in 1576. 

3. That this Gilbert had a daughter named Agnes, who was married to 

Jasper Graham of Blaircessnoch. 

4. That the same Gilbert had also a younger son named Gilbert, de- 

signed * in Rednoch,' which Gilbert was grandfather of Gilbert 
Graham of Leitchtown, elder of Port in 1668. 

The purpose of the present article is to show, not only that none of these 
four propositions is proved, but that there is evidence in existence sufficient 
to disprove the whole of them, and to render the latest version of the 
Leitchtown pedigree as unreliable as the pedigrees which have been already 
rejected. 

I. — Disproof of the proposition that Gartrenich in Menteith is identical 

with Auchmore. 

It is, of course, by genealogical evidence alone that any pedigree can be 
established or disproved ; but in this case so much has been made of what 
may be called the topographical argument, that it seems desirable to deal 
with it at the outset. Mr. Easton's pedigree table begins with the follow- 
ing assertion : — * Patrick Graham, infeft by his father, Earl Malise, in the 
lands (^ Gartrenich, <7//aj Auchmore, Port of Menteith, 19th Octoberi478.' 
But this introduction of the name * Gartrenich ' is entirely unauthorised. 
The instrument of sasine bears that it was the lands of ^ Craiguchty and 
Adchmar in the earldom of Menteith ' in which Patrick Graham was infeft 
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OR the 19th October 147S. It is doubtful whether at that date Garttenkh 
was included in the earldom. It Is not mentioned in the origin^ charter 
of 6th September 1417, and if one Ukcs this charter and compares it with 
Font's map of the Lennox {Bfeau's Alias, 1654). Herman Moll's map of 
Stirlingshire (1725),' Scobie's Survey of Perthshire (corrected up to 1805), 
and the Ordnance Survey map, he will see that the probability is that the 
eastern boundary of the territory embraced in the earldom was the bum 
running ^m l<och Macanrie to the nver Forth, which march burn divides 
Gartrenich from the Carse of Shannochill and the small holdings of 
Amachly (the Emetly of the charter) and Auchmore, which is mentioned 
last, as the point nearest the Lake of Menteith. Font's and Moll's maps 
indicate approximately the respective positions of Auchmore and Gart- 
renich, Scobie's Survey gives their exact situation, and the Ordnance 6-inch 
map, while it does not print the name of Auchmore, shows by a num- 
ber of faint dots the site of the farm-house, which is now in ruins. We 
come next to the charter granted by Earl Alexander to his only brother, 
Henry Graham, dated i6th October 1510. According to the Red Book i>f 
Menleith, the earl is said to have granted by this charter * half of the lands 
of Gaidenycht or Auchmore,' and by another charter, in 1534, to have con- 
firmed this infeftment, 'together with a lease of the other half for a period 
of nineteen years,' In Sir AV. Fraser's notice of the Menteith charters in 
his report to the Historical MSS. Commission, the charter of 1510 is said 
to refer to ' half of his lands of Gardrany, alias Auchmore.* Here, no 
doubt, we have the reason for Mr. Easton's view that these two places are 
identical, and it is necessary to inquire as to its foundation. Experience 
has taught me caution in accepting statements made by Sir W. Fraser 
upon no authority but his own, and the careless and incorrect way in which 
he transcribes the charter of erection of the Graham earldom of Menteith 
(Red Book of Menleith, vol. ii. p. 293) is not calculated to inspire confidence 
in his knowledge of the local topography. This charter of erection will be 
found more correctly printed in the evidence in connection with the claim 
of Robert Barclay Allatdice to be Earl of Airth, 1841, and in the appendix 
to Sir Harris Nicolas' History of the Earldoms of Siralhem, Afenteilh, and 
Airth. Moreover, at p. 279 of the Menteith Book, Sir W. Fraser not only 
prints ' Lochtoun ' for ' Lochcon,' but identifies it as Loch Achray, in which 
blunder he is carefully followed by Mr. Easton in the contribuUon to The 
Genealogical Maga%ine, to which he refers the readers of The Seollisk Ami- 
quary. Fraser also, in the index to his work, confounds Auchmore or 
Auchmar, in the parish of Port, with Auchmar in Buchanan parish. In 
these circumstances, I have little difficulty in suggesting that if Sir W. 
Fraser, in his reference to the charter of 1510, did not consider 'Gar- 
denycht' an old name for 'Auchmore' — which seems to be his meaning — 
then he should have written ' and ' for ' or,' the result of which would have 
been to make the necessary separation between the two places. This 
latter view is confirmed by his reference 10 the same lands at p. 334 of the 
Red Book, where he mentions a resignation of 'the half lands ofGarthreny, 
the lands of Auchmore, Inchie, Gartlonabeg, and Gartionamore.' Here it 
is clear that Auchmore is not an alias of Garthreny or Gartrenich, but a 
separate holding^a holding, as the maps show, not less than three-quarters 
of a mile distant from Gartrenich. If additional proof were needed that 
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di€se were names of different places, it is supplied by the three deeds con- 
nected with the conveyance of the Menteith properties to the Marquis of 
Montrose in 1680^ which are printed in the Evidence of 1841 (pp. 21, 23, 
37). In all three Gartrenich and Auchmore are mentioned separately, 
without ' or ' or * alias^ and not even consecutively, Amachly coming in 
between them. The terms of the charter under the Great Seal are unmis- 
takable : — ^ terrarum de Easter^ Wester et Nather SchennochilliSy terrarumde 
Gartrenich^ terrarum de Arneachliey Auchmarey* &c. Mr. Easton says that 
'Gartrenich, alias Auchmore, became divided, the south portion being 
called exclusively by the former name, the north part by the latter.' The 
division, however, was not into north and south parts, but east and west, as 
is shown by Scobie's Survey; and the idea that Auchmore could be the 
north half of a holding separated from it by a moss and a loch, must be 
dismissed as very improbable, if not actually absurd. At the present 
moment Auchmore is let by the Duke of Montrose, not as part of Gart- 
renich, to which it was never attached, but as a part of the adjoining 
(asm of Mailing, the ancient Ernetly being in like manner thrown into 
Nether Shannochill, which is contiguous, and lies between Auchmore and 
Gartrenich. 

a. — Disproof of the proposition that Gilbert Graham of Gartavertane, a son 
of the third Earl of Menteith, was the Gilbert Graham who resigned 
the lands of Gartrenich to the fifth Earl in 1^76, 

Sir.W. Eraser's statement {Red Book, i. 326) is that *by a renunciation 
of one Gilbert Graham, not designed, the earl obtained possession in 1576 
of the lands of Gartrenich.' Without any authority whatever, Mr. Easton 
has not only no difficulty in giving this Gilbert Graham a designation, but 
he is able to assign a reason for the resignation which certainly does not 
i^pear in the deed itself, or at least is not mentioned by the author of the 
Menteith Book. To all appearance the lands were surrendered unre- 
servedly to the earl — it was not a mere resignation, but a renunciation : 
but Mr. Easton says 'No; they were resigned by Gilbert Graham of 
Gartavertane ostensibly for the purpose of a regrant in favour of his son 
Gilbert' {Genealogical Magazine, vol. i. p. 69). Thus, at one stroke, the 
undesigned Gilbert Graham, who surrendered the lands of Gartrenich in 
157^* is provided not only with a designation, but with a younger son 
called after himself, and a very good reason for resigning part of his lands, 
all without a single iota of evidence that any of these three things is true ! 
Mr. Easton explains in the article cited how he was * struck immediately ' 
by this, and how he at once discovered that ; but in attempting to establish 
a pedigree these sudden motions are to be distrusted. There is one 
reason why it could not have been Gilbert Graham of Gartavertane who 
resigned the lands of Gartrenich in 1576, and that is, that he died on the 
34th April 1573.^ Sir W. Eraser is nearer the mark than usual when he 
accounts for Gilbert not claiming the lands of Gartmore on the death of 
his brother Robert without issue, by supposing that he may have pre- 
deceased him. This did not happen, but he only survived his brother a 
few months, and he may have been so ill as to consider it not worth his 

* The mnthority for this and every other statement of fact contained in the present 
aitlde wiU be given in a work in preparation by the writer, where also Mr. Easton 
wfll find the new proofs he desiderates supporting the old Graham pedigrees — Gart- 
more and Gartor — which he fondly imagines he has destroyed. 
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while to enter to his son's inheritance. Nor will it help Mr. E^ton to suppose 
that it may have been this Gilbert's son Gilbert who resigned Gartrenich, 
because in 1576 Gilbert's eldest son and heir was a minor; and, for a reason 
to be afterwards given, if there was a son Gilbert, he could not have been 
fourteen years of age in the above-mentioned year. That he could resign 
any land without the consent of a tutor or curators, is, of course, out of the 
question, and there is apparently no mention of any such person in the 
i\it^(\ of renunciation. 

3. — Disproof of the proposition that Gilbert Graham of Gartavertane had 
a daughter named Agnes, laho was married to Jasper Graham of 
Blaircessnoch, 

Mr. Easton having discovered that Gilbert Graham in Rednoch was 
brother-in-law to Jasper Graham of Blaircessnoch, assumes that Jasper's 
wife was not only a sister of Gilbert's, but also a daughter of the Gilbert 
Graham of Gartavertane to whom he attaches the first-named Gilbert as 
second son. In point of fact, she was neither. The Leitchtown pedigree 
as given in Burke's Family Records makes Marion (an undoubted daughter 
of Gilbert Graham of Gartavertane) the wife of Jasper, but after compiling 
this pedigree its author seems to have discovered that Jasper's wife was 
called Agnes, and that Marion Graham married Alexander Alexander of 
Menstrie, father of the first Earl of Stirling. The necessary change is ac- 
cordingly made in the pedigree contributed to the Genealogical Magazine 
(vol. i. p. 77), and Agnes is there said to be a sister of Marion's, but with- 
out any proof In The Scottish Antiquary Marion is bmitted from the 
pedigree, Agnes appearing as Gilbert Graham's only daughter. A com- 
parison of dates would have kept Mr. Easton right so far. Marion 
Graham's eldest son, Sir W. Alexander, was born about 1568, and married 
about 1600; Agnes Graham's eldest son was a minor in 16 18, when his 
father was killed. It is therefore scarcely possible that Marion and Agnes 
could have been sisters. Their actual relation was that of aunt and niece, 
Agnes Graham being the daughter of William Graham of Gartmore, eldest 
son and heir of Gilbert of Gartavertane. This fact sweeps away the collateral 
evidence upon which Mr. Easton relies as part of his proof He forgets that 
there is more than one way of being a brother-in-law, and if he had known 
the name of the wife of Gilbert Graham in Rednoch, it would probably 
have occurred to him that the relationship with Jasper Graham of Blaircess- 
noch arose in some other way. Gilbert may have married a sister of 
Jasper's, or both may have married sisters, and as it is dear Gilbert could 
not have married his own sister, either hypothesis would, if proved, be fatal 
to Mr. Easton's theory, which is, however, sufficiently disproved by the facts 
that Agnes Graham was not the daughter of Gilbert Graham of Gartaver- 
tane, and had no brother named Gilbert, as far as has been ascertained. 

4. — Disproof of the proposition that Gilbert Graham of Gartavertane had a 
younger son named Gilbert Graham designed ^ in Rednoch^ which 
Gilbert was i:^randfat}ier of Gilbert Graham of Leitchto7vn, elder of 
Port in 1668. 

This is the vital part of Mr. Easton's pedigree table, all the other pro- 
positions above discussed being made to give it an appearance of probabi- 
lity. We have shown that these have in reality no foundation, and, setting 
them aside, we are left with the bare assertion that Gilbert Graham in 
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Rednoch was the second son of Gilbert of Gartavertane. Now, it is true that 
this latter Gilbert had more sons than William his heir, although they are 
unknown to Mr. Easton. Their names were James and John, and both 
reached manhood, although they seem to have died unmarried, or at least 
without leaving issue. No trace has been discovered of any other son. If 
there was a son Gilbert he must have been younger than those named, and 
it is very unlikely that he ever existed, seeing the consequence that 
attached to the discovery of such a person when the last Earl of Menteith 
died in 1694. The possession in 1624 of half of the lands of Gartrenich 
and other parts of the earldom by Gilbert Graham in Rednoch is no proof 
of his descent from the Gilbert Graham who died in 1573. Between these 
dates much of the lands had been alienated, and Gilbert's possession in 
1634 must have been little more than nominal — probably the lands were 
held as security for a bond — because he left his widow in so poor circum- 
stances that a cautioner of hers, her nephew, had to go to prison until her 
debt — a loan of money — and interest had been paid. There is, in addi- 
tion, a circumstance which almost conclusively negatives the alleged con- 
nection between the two Gilberts. In 1628, when Gilbert Graham of Gart- 
more, great-grandson of Gilbert of Gartavertane, required curators, neither 
of the two sons of Gilbert Graham in Rednoch, although both were of the 
necessary age, were called in the edict of curatory as nearest of kin on the 
father's side. Those summoned in this capacity were John Graham of 
Blaircessnoch, Gilbert's cousin, and William Graham of Bowton, whose 
relationship is not very clear. The fact that the curators called or appointed 
— ^Thomas Graham of Duchray was one of them — were so distant relatives 
of Gilbert, leads to the conclusion that by this time every male descendant 
of Gilbert of Gartavertane, the common ancestor, had died out, with the 
single exception of Gilbert himself. With his death, in 1632, the male 
representation of the family appears to have been extinguished. 

It is not, I conceive, incumbent upon a critic who disproves one pedi- 
gree, to substitute or suggest another to take its place ; but to one who has 
looked into this matter somewhat closely the question occurs why Mr. Easton, 
who, at an early period of his investigations, showed a desire to connect 
Gilbert Graham in Rednoch, the indubitable ancestor of the Grahams of 
Leitchtown, with some Patrick Graham, should have overlooked the most 
obvious of all the Patricks — namely, Patrick Graham in Rednoch. In a 
charter granted by Alexander Hume of Argatie to his future wife, in 1558; 
of the ^10 lands of Reidnoch, Patrick Graham is mentioned as tenant 
along with two others {Reg, Mag, Sig, 1 566-1580, No. 1322), and it is 
natural to suppose that Gilbert Graham in Rednoch^ was a descendant of 
this Patrick, if there is no evidence to the contrary. From a dispute between 
Gilbert's widow and the widow of his elder son, it appears that a part of 
Rednoch had been set to Gilbert by Hary Hume of Argatie, with consent 

1 In an article published in The Genealogical Magazine for March 1899, Mr. Easton 
lays, quite correctly, that the words ' of ' and * in ' (he might have added ' at ') in old deeds 
were elastically used, and he maintains that if Gilbert was merely ' in * Rednoch, he was 
at least 'of Grahamstown of Rednoch. Here, however, Mr. Easton is mistaken. 
Gilbert never possessed Grahamstown. About two years after his death, his eldest son 
David was infeft in Ballivorad of Rednoch, and, having probably built a house upon it, as 
Borke and Mr. Easton agree in saying he did, he changed its name to Grahamsto^vn. For 
tome time prior to 6th March 1651, * Gramestoun * was the propertv of John Graham of 
Dndiray, who on that day sold it to James Graham of Calziemuck for 2000 merks, under 
reversion on payment of the said sum, but the property was not redeemed. 

VOL. XIII. — NO. LII. M 
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of Patrick Hume, his father, a circumstance which seems to point to a suc- 
cession from Patrick Graham to Gilbert. Who this Patrick Graham in 
Rednoch was does not appear. He may have belonged to the Grahams of 
Rednoch, whom Mr. Easton mixes up, in the pedigree published in The 
Genealogical Magazine, with the descendants of George Graham, tutor of 
Menteith, but who were a distinct and rather disreputable family, or he may 
have been connected with the Montrose branch of the clan Graham, for 
Rednoch was not a part of the Graham earldom of Menteith. Mr. Easton 
does not presume any one is going to question the propinquity of Gilbert 
Graham in Rednoch with the Earls of Menteith, but this is just the point 
at issue, and certainly no evidence of such propinquity has yet been pro- 
duced. The tradition in the Menteith district is that, of all possible 
claimants to the title of Earl of Menteith, the Grahams of Efeitchtown have 
the least right, the belief being that they are not Menteith Grahams; but to 
a tradition of this kind no importance can be attached unless it -be supported 
by substantial evidence. If Mr. Easton could find a Menteith ancestry for 
Patrick Graham in Rednoch, he might lay some foundation for a claim to 
the earldom by the male representative of the Grahams of Leitchtown, but 
I am afraid the assiduity he has displayed in tacking this family on to 
Gilbert Graham of Gartavertane has been labour lost. His ingenious 
manipulation of the materials he has so diligently collected deserved, from 
one point of view, a better fate. B. 



THE REV. GEORGE STRATON'S DIARY, 1796-1819. 

The Rev. George Straton, A.M., was ordained a deacon of the Church of 
England by Dr. Trail, Bishop of Down and Connor, in Ireland, on 20th 
February 1771. On 23rd February 1795 he was unanimously chosen 
clergyman of the qualified Episcopal Chapel at Brechin, the engagement 
to commence the Whitsunday following. On 15th September 1776 he 
married Margaret Graham, daughter of Captain John Graham of Duchray, 
in the county of Perth. She died loth August 1781, leaving three 
daughters, Christy, Mary, and Jean. Mr. Straton married, secondly, 2nd 
November 1808, Miss Euphemia Clerk of Hill Head, in the parish of 
('aputh. He kept a diary which he called the * Brichin Register of 
the Weather and other little wants of my family of friends.* It con- 
sists of 290 pages of closely written foolscap, commencing ist January 
1796, and ending 22nd December 1819, and contains notes of the weather 
during each day. the baptisms, marriages, and funeral services celebrated 
by him, together with the names of all the persons with whom he took 
breakfast, dinner, tea, or supper, whether at his own house or others* ; prices 
of provisions ; state of the crops ; notes of celebrations held in the town 
after victories of the army or navy, and a mass of other interesting informa- 
tion. The notes for January 1796, herewith, will give a general idea of 
the contents of the MS. The weather notes are without thermometric or 
barometric readings. There is no note of any snow having fallen in or about 
Brechin during June 1796. I have seen it stated elsewhere that there was 
a heavy fall during that month in Stirlingshire, which blocked the roads for 
a fortnight. On the last day of each year is a summary of the preceding 
t velvc months. June 26th, 1798. — *The Militia of this county were for 
the first time embodied this day at Montrose, and nearly about this time in 
other counties in Scotland. There has for some time been an open rebellion 
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in Ireland.' July 4th. — ' A considerable number of inhabitants enrolled 
themselves to put into two companies for defending y® town in case of 
necessity.* July 31st. — * This day had notice by y® papers of some French 
troops landing in Ireland.' February 4th, 1799. — *This day twenty 
gentlemen from Ireland, most of them under sentence of death for traitorous 
practices, passed this way in four coaches with a strong guard, in their way 
to be imprisoned at Fort George.' December 23rd. — 'The inhabitants of 
Brechin were in great want, from scarcely of provisions. ' February 1 2th, 
1800. — 'Public Kitchen. Soup at id. per chopin. Bread given to poor.' 
December 2nd. — *Meal 10/7 per boll; highest price since 1776.* December 
31. — 'Oatmeal can only be obtained by the wealthy, on account of the 
scarcety and dearth ; 3/2 per peck. Bear Meal 1/6 to 2/ per peck. The 
Diary also contains many notes of the Grahams of Rednock, and other 
families with whom Mr. Straton was connected. The following may be 
given as a specimen of the book : — 

JANry. 1796. 
I*- Friday. "A soft day, some Rain in the Evening; 

2»A Bad day, Snow & Rain w^ a severe wind from South West ; this day went to 
Dundee to do duty for Mr. Grant, & administered the Sacrament next day, and 
met with attention. 

3"*- Sunday. A good winter day ; no wind. 

4^ A good winter day. Stay*d all this day at Dundee, dinn'd at Mrs. Hay's, & admin- 
istered the Sacrament this day to an aunt of Mrs. Hay's. Spent the Evening there 
very agreably. 

5^ Some frost, cold bleack day. Left Dundee about 12 o'clock ; slept one night at 
Mrs. Finlays, & two at Mrs. Duncan's, where I met with great attention. 

6** A little frost in the morning ; cold uncomfortable day. Some rain in y® evening. 

7***- Fresh day, but cold. Dinned this day w^ family at Provost Smith's : frost in y® 
Evening. 

t^ Frost in y« morning, cold but dry all day. Supp'd w* Mrs. Willson. 

9*- Soft day, pleasant. Mr. & Mrs. Willson, & Mr. Home from Montrose supp'd w* 
us. 

xtfi^ Sunday. Some rain in the morning, afterwards pleasant ; a little rain in y*^ Evening, 
no wind. We supped w^ Mrs. Willson. These days has been troubled with a heat 
in my eyes. 

11**^ Soft in the morning ; pleasant winter day. Mr. Home Breakfast'd w^ us ; has not 
for some days been free of a Cold. Some rain after mid-day ; supped at Mr. 
Bruce's. 

12***- Rain in y« morning, soft all day. Sj^ent this evening in the Family way at Mr. 
Ritchie's very agreablie. 

13*- Pleasant soft day, with very little rain ; good weather for the farmers. This day 
hardly any Oatmeal to be got in this Town ; y*' poor badly off ; 1/4 each peck. 
Rain after eight at night. Mr. Spcnces & Miss AUardice supped w*^ us. 

14***' Soft day ; Rain during y^ night & mostly all day, so as no outwork could with 
propriety be carried on. Observed several plows going in the forenoon ; this after- 
noon no rain ; a very high wind. Mr. and Mrs. Willson and Mr. Black supp'd w*^ 
as. 

ijti*. A good day, fit for every purpose of out work. Two men began this day to build 
my garden wall. 

16***- Rain in y® morning; cleared up after 10 o'clock, a pleasant soft day. This evening 
supped with Mrs. Willson. My cold better. 

\1^ Sunday. A very pleasant morning w^ a little wind ; still soft ; the whole day & 
evening pleasant. Mr. & Mrs. Willson & Mrs. Murray, Montrose, supp'd w*- 
us. 
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1 8**^- Soft day, a little rain in y® morning. Meal not to be got ; price i/6 per Peck. A 
good day till 8 o'clock at night, a heavy rain afterwards untill i o*clock nixt morning. 
Mr. & Mrs. Bruce supped w^ us. 

jQth. A sQft jjark day, no rain in the forenoon, still threatening Rain in y® Evening; wind. 
South. SuppM w^ Miss Dakers. Had a hand at Cards. 

2o<>>- A clear day, no rain, no wind ; pleasant till 8 at night, after a little rain. Supped 
. by myself this Evening, w^ Provost & Mrs. Smith, & lost at cards a /6. No rain 
thro* y® night. 

2r*- A clear day, no wind ; pleasant, fit for any purpose of out work. Y^wind got up in 
y^ afternoon, & continued high till nixt morning. This day dinned in y® family 
way with Mr. Allardice, a large company. 

22"^- A quiet, pleasant morning, no rain ; pleasant all day, no Rain nor much wind. 
Dinned this day in y® Family way with Balie MoUison and stayed y® Evening. 

23'^'*- A soft pleasant morning; after I2 o'clock a bleak cold day with some rain and 
wind, and continued so y^ rest of y^ Evehing. A woman and child died this night 
in yo fields near this. Supposed to be in drink. 

Sunday 24**'- 

Soft morning, blowing pretty smart, no rain. A good day till Evining, then a pretty severe 
rain. Supped this Evining w^ Mrs. Willson. Received a Letter from Miss Graham, 
Rednock House. 

25**^ Soft day. Rain throw y° night. Cold and Bleak, no rain. Mrs. Bruce dinn'd to us, 
her & mother at tea. 

26^^^- A pleasant morning, a little cold, continued so all day, with some smart showers in 
yo Evining. Mrs. Clark was buried this evining. 

2f^- Cold morning, no rain, Bleack day, soft thro* y® evining. Mr. & Mrs. Dackers, 
& Miss Allardice supped with us. Snow in the hills. 

28^*^- A little frost this morning, clear and pleasant ; frost behind y® sun ; a pleasant frosty 
Evining. Supped in y® family way at Mr. Willson's. 

29^^- A dark frosty morning, a little hoar frost ; about 10 o'clock a cold rain ; continued 
all night. Mr. Black supped w^ us. 

30^^- Soft pleasant morning, a cold bleak day, no rain before 7 at night. Dinned this 
day in the family way at Mrs. Allardicis's, w* Balie Mollison & Family, & Mr. 
Spencers. This day my brother came to see us. 

Sunday ^^^^• 

A Rim in the morning, afterwards a tolerable good day. Rain after 9 at night. Mr. & 
Mrs. Willson 8<. Mr. & Mrs. Bruce spent y^ Evining w* us. The Chapel throng 
in the afternoon. 

R. Barclay Allardice. 



THE UNKNOWN DAUGHTER OF GIBSON OF DURIE. 

(Vol. i.-ii., p. 107.) 

At the above reference will be found the following quotation from 
Lamonfs Diary : — *0n 6th August 1661 Sir Alexander Gibson, the laird 
of Dury in Fiffe, departed this life at Dury about the 32 yeire of his age. 
. . . He left no sonns behind him, but only two dawghters (the youngest 
dyed shortly after) and his lady with childe, which was a dawghter also.' 
Notwithstanding this clear intimation of a third daughter. Sir Alexander 
Gibson of Durie is said by the Peerages to have left an only daughter, 
Anne, who married John Murray of Polmaise. The child that was unborn 
at the time of Sir Alexander's death survived however, married, and had 
issue, whose representatives are still living. Her name was Alison, and, as 
noted in Scott's Fasti (part iv. p. 462), where she is given as daughter 
of Sir Alexander Gibson of Durie, she was the first wife of Mr. George 
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Landale, A.M., minister successively of Kemback, Scoonie, and Cupar. 
She is said by Scott to have had two sons, but she had also daughters, the 
eldest of whom, named Sophia, married in August 1701 John Wordie of 
Cambusbarron. In a deed dated 28th October of the same year, and 
registered in the protocol book of the Town Clerk of Stirling, John Lan- 
dale, collector of the Fife Supply, Sophia's brother, is mentioned as her 
procurator ; her father, Mr. George Landale, minister of the Gospel, is said 
to be deceased ; and her mother, AUsone Gibson, is named as a party to 
the marriage contract. The following pedigree table shows that the de- 
scendants of the two sisters, Anne and Alison Gibson, intermarried : — 

Sir Alex. Gibson of Durie, Knt. = Marjory Murray 



I I 

Anne = John Murray of Polmaise Alison = Mr. Geo. Landale 



I I 

George Murray = Christian Veitch Sophia = John Wordie of 



Surgeon, (Da wick) 

Edinburgh 



Cambusbarron 



I 
John Wordie = Agnes Muschet (Craighead) 

of 

Cambusbarron 



I I 

Alexander Murray = Isobel Wordie 

B. 



THE EARLIEST EXTANT WRIT IN FAVOUR OF THE FIRST 
ELLIOT OF REDHEUGH AND LARRISTON. 

The following charter, as well as being the earliest known extant deed in 
favour of a Scottish Border Elliot, or Elwald, is of some interest itself as 
an early specimen of a writ in the Scots vernacular. Robert Elwald, in 
whose fevour the deed is granted, is considered to have been the founder 
of the family in Liddisdale, the first proprietor of the lands of Redheugh 
and Larnston, and the common ancestor of the various branches of the 
Border Elliot clan. 

'The Lentole,' now spelt Lintalee, at which Archibald Bell the Cat 
grants the charter, was an early possession of the house of Douglas, 
situated by the banks of the Jed. The seal is awanting. A. O. C. 

CHARTER BY ARCHIBALD, EARL OF ANGUS, IN FAVOUR OF ROBERT ELWALD OF 
THE RXDHEUCH, OF CERTAIN LANDS IN LIDDISDALE, DATED JUNE 25, I476. 

Be it kend to all men Be thir present letteres us Archibald Erill of 
Anguss Lord douglas and of the lordschep of ye regalite of ledalisdall ffor 
till haf ^fing grantit and assignit and be yis our letteres gyffs grantts 
and assignis onto our velbelufyt fameliar squiar Robert elwald of ye 
Redheuch for his gud and faithfull servis to us don and for to be 
don all and haill ye lands of dalman bluntwod and ye crouke lyand with- 
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in our lordschep of ledalisdall and ye scherifdom of Roxburgh pertening 
to us and ramenand in our hands in ye defaut of entra of ye laufull ayer 
the forsaid lands of Dalman bhintwod and ye crouke with yir pertinents to 
be haldin and hade to ye said Robert and his ayeris of us and our ayeris 
ay and quhell ye said lands be laufully recauyt fra us be ye rychuis ayeris 
with all comodities fredoms profetts esiaments (?) and rychuis pertinents 
yrto pertenand or may rychuisly perten to ye said lands with common 
pastour fra euss and entre with power to mak tenands And alsua we gyff 
grantis and assignis to ye said Robert all sumis of mony aucht to us for ye 
disses of Dauid purdum for ye said lands of Dalman bluntwod and ye 
crouke be resoun yat yai raman in my hands in defaut of entra of ye 
laufull ayeris as said is The forsaid Robert and his ayeris payand to us and 
our ayeris for ye said lands yeirly servis aucht and wont and we forsouch 
ye forsaid Archibald Earle of Angus and our ayeris ye forsaid lands of 
Dalman bluntwod and ye crouke to ye forsaid Robert Elwald and his 
ayeris aganis all dedly sail warrand and defend In vetness of ye quhylk 
thing to yis our letter we haff houng our sell at ye lentole ye xxv day of ye 
moneth of Junii ye year of God a thousand four honerd sewynty and sex 
yeris. A. Erl of Angus. 



"S QUHITHYRNE ET VIGTOUNE." 

The following solution of what has long been a puzzle to me may be of 
interest. 

There is a seal (No. 1 261) in Laing's Supplemental Catalogue of Scottish 
SealSy described as having * a figure of St. Leonard, his right hand raised, 
a chain and fetterlock suspended from the wrist. In his left hand the 

crozier.' The more interesting part, however, is the legend, ^ S 

Qiihithyrne et Vigtoune,* Laing also says, *the word before Quhithyme 
has obviously been blundered by the engraver.' He evidently was unable 
to account for these two burghs being thus joined, and finishes his descrip- 
tion by remarking that * it is impossible to say what it is meant for.' The 
problem is explained, I think, by the following entry in the Act and Decree 
Register of Council and Session. 

A William Quhithead, burgess of Kirkcudbright, had his goods arrested 
by the Mayor of Dublin till he proved that he was acting legally without a 
safe-conduct. This occurred in 1554. Quhithead appealed to the Court 
of Session on the matter, and in October of the same year the Court issued 
a Commission to the Provosts of Kirkcudbright^ Wigtown^ and Quhithorn 
to report on the whole subject of safe-conducts. The seal was probably 
cut to be used by these commissioners in sealing their report. I have not 
seen the matrix (preserved in the Town Clerk's office, Wigtown), and am 
therefore unable to say if the workmanship corresponds with the date. 

Haddington. J. G. Wallace-James, M.B. 



JOHN OF IRELAND. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — In your article in the current issue of The Scottish Antiquary on the 
Scots version of the poem * Moder of God,' you mention that John of Ire- 
land was rector of Hawick in 1484. In volume ii. of Eraser's Scotts of 
Buccleuch^ page 52, you will find a charter of John of * Irelandys * of that Ilk 
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to David Scott, son and heir of Walter Scott, of Kirkurd, knight, of the 
lands commonly called * Irelandis ' lands, lying in the barony of Wiltoun 
and shire of Roxburgh. This charter is dated at Wiltoun 30th April 1454. 

The modem parish of Wilton — now included in the parish of Hawick — 
embraced the barony of Wilton. Looking at Ireland's connection with this 
district, is it not probable that the * de Forresta,' of which he was rector in 
1490, was the Forest Kirk of Selkirk, and not the distant Forres of the north, 
which at first sight it looks like ? John G. Winning. 

Bianxholme Knowe, Hawick, i6th January 1899. 



NEWS NOTES. 

*^i.* We shall be glad to receive contributions to this section of * The Scottish 
Antiquary,' Ail communications must be short, properly authen- 
ticated, and written on one side of the paper only, 

A Find, 

A find of a quantity of old spear-heads, battle-axes, skulls, &c., is re- 
ported to have been made in the Bembesi district. 

* The Fair Maid's House: 

Perth Town Council has agreed to offer ;£6oo for the building known 
as * The Fair Maid's House.' Commercially the building is said to be 
worth only ;^5oo, and the other ;^ioo goes for its literary associations. 

^one Coffins Uncoz'ered, 

In excavating for the foundations of an entrance lodge at Princeland, 
Coupar-Angus, a number of stone coffins containing human bones have 
been unearthed. The coffins are constructed of slabs of native red sand- 
stone, and are very rudely fashioned. 

A Link with G I enure. 

There died in February at Craigpark, Glasgow, an old lady named 
Margaret M*Callum, who was born in the year 1800, at Culligran, Inver- 
ness-shire. She was the great-granddaughter of Colin Campbell of Glenure, 
who was shot in the '45, and whose tragic death is so prominently recorded 
in Stevenson's Kidnapped, 

Vessels of the Temple of Hercules at Tivoli, 

An interesting discovery of antiquities has been made at Tivoli,. on the 
site of the old Temple of Hercules. The objects discovered are some 
hundreds of vessels used in the service of the temple, some of them being 
extremely valuable for the light they throw on the worship carried on in 
the building. The Government has taken charge of the articles so as 
to insure their preservation. 

An Alleged Descendant of Sir William Wallace. 

The Times announces the death at Chudleigh, Devon, at the age of 83 
years, of Mr. Evans Baillie, M.A., who claimed lineal descent from Sir 
William Wallace, and was head of the house of the Baillies of Dochfour, 
though not the owner of the Dochfour estates. He was born in India, and 
was educated at Oriel College, Oxford. He entered the Church, and was 
rector of Lawshall, Suffolk, where he spent a large sum in the restoration 
of the parish church. He, however, resigned the living, and became a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Mtmoriah of Eminent Scotsmen. 

The followiDg names of distinguished men whose remains are intened 
in Old Greyfriars' Churchyard are to be inscribed on the panels of the new 
tmundary wall : — Regent Morton ; George Buchanan, historian ; Alexander 
Henderson, divine; William Carstairs, divine; Duncan Forbes, lawyer; 
Allan Ramsay, poet; Colin M'Laurin, mathematician; Alexander Monro, 
surgeon ; and Joseph Black, chemist. 
The Arbuthnot MSS. 

It has now transpired that the purchaser of these valuable manuscripts 
in December last was Mr. Archibald Coats, Woodside, Paisley, and, with 
a generosity characteristic of his family, Mr. Coats has presented the MSS. 
to the town of Paisley, where they may be seen in the Free Library and 
Museum. A very interesting account of the Arbuthnot Missal, Prayer Book, j 
and Psalter appeared in The Glasgow Herald of ^isl January. 
Dumbuck and Dumbuie. 

A prolonged and sometimes heated controversy has arisen out of Mr. 
Donnelly's discoveries of prehistoric structures at Dumbuck and Dumbuie. 
Dr. Mimro, whose cautious advice should have been followed by the eager 
archfeologists at an early stage of their work, intends giving his views in a 
forthcoming volume ; and, until he speaks forth fully, amateurs like Mt. J 
Andrew Lang would be wise to refrain from theorising or dogmatising. 
Archaology of the Soudan. 

It is stated that Lord Kitchener of Khartoum is greatly interested in 
the archfeology of the Soudan, and has personally expressed his sympathies 
with the subject to official quarters in London with a view to seeing 
whether excavations on a systematic plan could not be organised here. As 
a preliminary step, an expert has been despatched up the Nile with instruc- 
tions to survey and report upon any likely sites for commencing operations. 9 
frescoes in the Vatican. 

One result of the installation of the electric light in the Vatican has 
been that some of Pinturicchio's frescoes, of which there are many in the 
Vatican, have been brought to the light of day as well as of electricity. 
They are situated in the Borgian apartments, and owe their recovery 
entirely to the Pope's well-known love for the fine arts. They have been.J 
covered with canvas for centuries, and their very existence was little more 
than a tradition. 
Museum for Penicuik. 

At the annual meeting of the members of the Cowan Institut^fl 
Penicuik, Mr. R. H. Clapperton said that it was proposed to devote partT 
of the old billiard room to the collection of curios, so as to form the 
nucleus of a local museum. A start had already been made with a donation 
from Mr. C. W. Cowan of Logan House of two valuable amphone, picked 
up from the bottom of the sea by sponge divers, off the Island of Crete. 
Dr. Badger, Penicuik, had also promised to present 10 the Institute a 
collection of the early English coins dug up in January last year near 
Mount- Lothian. The amphorje above referred to are of the two-handled 
class of vase in which the Romans and Greeks preserved wine, oil, or the 
ashes of the dead, and are each about thirty inches, Closely adhering to J 
them are sponges of a curious shape. 
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Something about Old Violins, 

This is the title of a series of recollections and observations by Mr. 
Harry Dykes, which appeared in The Metronome in November and Decem- 
ber, on English and foreign violins and violin makers. His remarks on 
the English John Betts and William Forster, the imitators of Nicolas 
Amati, and on Benjamin Banks, the ' Straduarius of England/ on the 
£Eunous French copyists, Lupot and Vaillaume, and the German Stainer, 
&C., and the violins of their making which have passed through his hands, 
are interesting and practical. 

Queen Marys Bookbinder, 

A copy of Ptolemy's Cosmographia^ printed at Rome in 1490, and 
illuminated for the family of Frescobaldi of Florence, is stated to have 
been executed by Nicholas Eve, a noted binder, for Mary Queen of Scots. 
In the centre is a monogram containing the initials M for Mary, and F for 
Francis II., King of France. The monogram is contained within a garter, 
on which are the words Sa Vertu M'Atire^ an anagram on the name Marie 
Stewart, and is surmounted by the royal crown of France. This sump- 
tuous volume is exhibited along with numerous other beautiful examples of 
bindings in the King's Library in the British Museum. 

A Kirk with a Bad Reputation. 

A curious superstition is noted in the Diary of Thomas Brown (1675- 
1693), edited by A. Francis Steuart, advocate, and published by Messrs. 
Peace & Son, Kirkwall: — * Wedinsday, the fyft day of Feby. 1690, Wame. 
Craigie of Gairsay wes maried to Anna Grahame, relict of John Buchanan 
of Sandsyd, at the kirk of St. Androis, and the brydall holden at the sd. 
houss, and in respect that it is observed be traditione, no persones that is 
maried in the kirk of Deirnes haith any good success or thryving, and 
thairfoir they went and wes maried in the sd. kirk of St. Androis be Mr. Jon. 
Shilps, minister at the said Unitit Kirks.' The bride died within two years. 

Geological Discoveries at Elgin. 

There have recently been some rather remarkable discoveries of fossils 
in the Elgin sandstones. First, in the quarry at Newton a large slab was 
cut out of the strata at a depth of about sixty feet from the surface, which 
was completely covered with the remains of the well-known old red sand- 
stone fish Holopty chins. It was not scales or parts of the fish, but whole 
fishes in a mass lying higgledy-piggledy, as if by some cataclysm they had 
died en masse. The next discovery was at the Rosebrae Quarry of one of 
the best specimens of the same fish ever discovered in Moray. In taking 
it out it was broken across the centre. It is now in the Elgin Museum. 

Unlucky Feathers. 

Superstition dies hard, as the following experience, told by the City 
Press^ proves. A commercial traveller in the suburbs of London is 
associated with a firm in the fancy trade, and he included in his samples 
a job line in peacocks' feathers. The idea prevails in certain quarters 
that they are unlucky, and at more than one shop the tradesman abso- 
lutely refused to look at a single sample until the offending feathers had 
been taken oflf the premises. One shopkeeper declined to give an order 
that day, and another went so far as to refrain from selecting a single article 
included in the sample case in which the feathers had been placed. 
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The Oldest Correspondence in the World. 

The arrangement of the thousands of tablets brought home from the 
East by Dr. Budge for the British Museum, has revealed the existence of a 
group of fifty letters written upon small clay tablets, averaging about two by 
three inches, by Khammurabi, King of Babylon, who reigned about 2300 
B.C. The Scotsman of 7th December gave a deeply interesting account of 
this ancient correspondence — the oldest in the world. The writer justly 
remarks that to possess letters contemporary with the time of Abraham is 
certainly an astonishing result of Oriental exploration, and one which far 
exceeds the wildest dreams of those who first revealed to us the buried 
cities of Assyria and Babylonia. 

The Moo's Egg, 

A rare find in the shape of a moa's egg has been made in a mining district 
in Central Otago. There was a fall of earth in a dredging claim, and pre- 
sently the huge egg was seen floating uninjured in the water. The discovery 
is the more interesting from the fact that this is said to be the second per- 
fect moa's egg that has ever been found. The only other perfect specimen 
was unearthed by a man while digging in the alluvial soil at the Kaikoura 
Mountains in the early sixties. This egg, which was 9 inches in length 
and 7 inches in breadth, was taken to England and sold for 100 guineas. 
Some idea of the size of these eggs may be gleaned from the fact that a 
man's hat makes an excellent egg-cup for them. 

Discovery of Roman Remains at Camtlon, 

In making the sidings of two new foundries which are being erected at 
Camelon, near Falkirk, the railway company have laid bare many interest- 
ing relics of the old Roman city. Various pieces of Roman amphorae, 
Samian ware, cooking utensils, and two silver coins of the reign of Nero and 
Hadrian have been found. When the contractors dug down to the level 
of the present railway, they found they were on the site of a Roman building 
of considerable dimensions. The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland have 
had an expert on the ground to take note of anything of interest that turns 
up, and the place has also been visited by members of the Council and 
Fellows of the Society. The Society have approached Mr. Forbes of Cal- 
lendar, the proprietor of the ground, who has willingly agreed to them making 
further excavations. 

Old Burntisland, 

A remnant of seventeenth century antiquity has lately been obliterated 
at Burntisland. Improvements which are being carried out at the east 
port of the ancient burgh by the proprietor of the old tenements there, on 
the suggestion of the Corporation, provide for a handsome block of build- 
ings, and open up a wider access to the High Street. The properly being 
taken down includes a portion of the old wall, which formed a simple 
fortification of the town, dating anterior to the Protectorate. Like 
other Scottish burghs of the period, Burntisland was a walled town, and 
had a port or gate which was closed at night, and opened in the morning. 
The wall was erected in 1635, and stretched across the east end of the 
street, with an arched gateway in the centre. The restricted opening 
existed at the beginning of the present century, but the gates had disap- 
peared. 
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The Czar a Scotsman, 

An 'important discovery' has been made by a contributor to the 
Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian Literary Society, According to him 
the Romanovs — the ruling family of Russia — derive their descent from 
Andrew Campbell, a Scotsman. Andrew Campbell, the progenitor of 
the Romanovs, found his way across the Continent through Russia to 
Moscow, to the Court of the Grand Duke Alexander Nevsky, and bis 
descendants rose to high positions there. The Czar Ivan Vasilievitch 
married a daughter of one of these Moscow Campbells, and this lady 
became known to history as the Empress ^Anastasia Romanovna.' It 
was from her brother Nikita that the Romanovs descended. One 
would like to know who this roving Campbell was. Can any genea- 
logical expert enlighten us ? 

A Second Pompeii, 

M. Kaschpar, the organiser and director of the Simferopol Museum, 
gives the following interesting details with regard to the success of the late 
extensive excavations at the Chersonesus, in the Crimea : — * Owing to the 
energy and activity displayed by the Russian Archaeological Society, a 
second city of Pompeii has been revealed. The buildings, streets, and 
town walls are in excellent preservation. The arrangements of the rooms 
and the household utensils point to an everyday life of culture and luxury. 
Great excitement has been caused among the population of the ancient 
town, and, according to statements of eye-witnesses, more than a hundred 
articles of treasure are excavated daily. The treasures consist of marble, 
bronze, and terra-cotta statuary, besides other works of art pertaining to 
the Christian Byzantine epoch.' 

Prince Charles in Edinburgh, 

Mr. W. B. Blaikie (of Messrs. T. & A. Constable) an enthusiastic 
student of Jacobite times, delighted the members of the Philosophical 
Institution with a lecture on * Prince Charles in Edinburgh in 1745.* The 
city and its inhabitants were vividly sketched, and their social habits, 
language, and civil and military government explained in a most interest- 
ing manner. Personal details of the young Chevalier were not wanting. 
The Prince, it seems, never wore a kilt. A contemporary said he wore a 
tartan coat and breeches, and he always wore his boots. The Edinburgh 
Jacobites shouted for King Charles, but would not fight for him. Out of 
all Edinburgh the Prince got no more than two hundred recruits. Mr. 
Blaikie could only find one advocate and three W.S.'s who went with the 
Prince; but the Jacobite army had greater attractions for the medical 
faculty, there being no fewer than forty-three doctors and surgeons. 

Scottish Peerage Cases. 

While the Portland and Poulett romances are exciting great interest 
across the Border, there are several Scottish peerages which promise to 
furnish equally entertaining matter for the newspaper-reading public. 
Three claimants for the Earldom of Buchan are said to be in the field ; a 
Johannesburg settler named Gunn, presently in trouble on account of a 
charge of fraud, claims the Dukedom of Hamilton ; while a London actor, 
whose stage name is Clifton, asserts that he is the Earl of Findlater. This 
last claimant is not satisfied with an earldom; he also aspires to a 
baronetcy, an estate worth a million, another worth half-a-milUon, and a 
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third bringing in a trifle of ^^13,000 a year. How lucky some people are! 
These romances remind us that the gentleman whom Burke sets down as 
the Earl of Caithness, Lord fierriedale, and a baronet of Nova Scotia, is 
living as a farmer in North Dakota, known there by his family name, John 
Sutherland Sinclair ; that only last year the caretaker of the Chelsea Town 
Hall resigned bis appointment on his succession to the eighth Earldom of 
Egmont ; that the late Earl of Aberdeen was lost on a voyage as an able- 
bodied seaman before the mast ; that the present Earl of Milltown — an old 
Irish title — is a railway servant in India ; and that Sir Thomas Echlin, a 
seventh baronet, is a clerk in the Royal Irish Constabulary Department, J 
having entered that force as a sub-constable. I 

The Origin of Clan Badgts. ' 

Presiding at the sixth social gathering of the Clan Macmiilan Society 
in Glasgow, the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmiilan said he had been studying of 
late that most interesting subject of totems. Among tribes in the old days 
figures of birds and beasts and plants used to be painted on the body, just 
as sailors tattooed an anchor or a ship upon their arm. Particular tribes 
called themselves by the name of the particular object or figure painted 
upon their bodies, and the use of totem was employed even to this day 
among the American Indians. He believed that the system of badges 
which the Highland clans used grew out of that primitive totemism. Eveiy 
clan had its distinctive badge, to which it had always clung from the 
earliest origin of the clan. A very large proportion of the Highland clans 
had chosen as badges moorland plants. It was now known that such 
moorland plants as heather and holly — the latter of which was the badge 
of the Macmi Hans— were sustained by a fungus at their root, which changed 
the dead and peaty soil into a life-giving soil. The true reason of the . 
failure of transplanting heather in foreign soil was that in the process the J 
fungus growth was removed, and the heather languished and perished. I 

Restoration of a Fifteenth Century Chapel. 1 

The lower church, or crypt, of the parish church of St. Nicholas, 
Aberdeen, identified by the Marquis of Huntly as the ' Cocklarachie 
Aisle of St. Mary,' has been restored to its pristine beauty through 
the efforts of the Rev. Dr. Cooper, now Professor of Church History 
in Glasgow University, and President of the Aberdeen Ecclesiologic^ 
Society. Dr. Cooper was fortunate enough to enlist the assistance of 
an influential number of subscribers, and the work of restoration has 
been carefully carried out by three leading Aberdeen architects. The 
Chapel of St. Mary was founded by Elizabeth Gordon, ancestress of 
the Earls and Marquises of Huntly, the Dukes of Gordon, two Dukes 
of Richmond, and four Dukes of Sutherland. She died in 1438, and 
was buried in the central aisle of the chapel she had endowed. One 
of her descendants, the unfortunate Sir John Gordon, who came to a 
sad end through his love for Queen Mary, was interred near the same 
spot. In the seventeenth century, St. Mary's Chapel was used as a 
prison for witches, and was called ' The Pity Vault.' An iron staple to 
which the prisoners were chained may yet be seen on one of the granite 
pillars. The re-dedication of the ancient chapel took place exactly 400 
years after the dedication of St. Nicholas Church by Bishop Elphinstone, 1 
the founder of Aberdeen University and College. 
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PalaoUthic Man in Scotland, 

In a lecture to the Glasgow Philosophical Society on 30th December, 
the Rev. Frederick Smith, private chaplain, Cromlix, gave some interesting 
particulars of his investigations into the history of primitive man in Scot- 
land Notwithstanding the absence of flint implements, which are 
frequently found in England, Mr. Smith found in other stone weapons 
and implements for domestic use, some simply facetted masses with the 
&ce rubbed smooth or highly polished, and others hollow-ground or sharp- 
edged, ample evidence of the existence of palaeolithic man in these 
northern regions. Such stones had been found in the soils, in present 
river beds, in ancient river deposits, in ancient and new elevated deltas, 
in the boulder clay, and along the seashore, and this was after all only a 
repetition of the phenomena of the occurrence of palaeolithic man's relics 
in England. 

WaU Paintings at Hampton Court. 

In moving some pictures from one of the rooms in Hampton Court 
Palace, it was discovered that underneath the canvas and paper with which 
the walls were covered was what appeared to be painting. Subsequent care- 
ful examination showed that three sides of a room which measures 41 feet 
by 34 feet were adorned with very fine paintings in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, but disfigured by hundreds of holes caused by the nails which have 
been driven into the walls to hang the pictures. As the ceiling of this parti- 
cular room is painted by Verrio, and represents Queen Anne in the character 
of Justice, it is considered probable that the mural adornments are by the 
same hand. It has therefore been decided to fill the holes with suitable 
material, and to engage the services of a well-known artist to repair the 
paintings, and so restore them to their original condition. This work will 
not be completed for many months, and in the meantime the public will be 
excluded from this department. 

The Poet Fergusson, 

Sheriflf Mackay, LL.D., delivered a lecture to the members of the 
Edinburgh Typographia on 23rd February. After giving an account of the 
life of Fergusson — who was bom nine years before Burns, and died in 
1774 at the age of twenty-four — Sheriff Mackay briefly described the 
principal works of the * Poet of Edinburgh,* and the forerunner of Bums, 
who, he said, copied both his metre and some of his subjects, and who 
honoured his memory. In Fergusson's poems, Old Edinburgh and its 
habits and manners towards the close of last century were painted better 
than in any other book. It was very doubtful whether the portrait now 
deposited in the National Portrait Gallery was really a portrait of Fergusson. 
It differed entirely from the characteristic and certainly genuine portrait 
belonging to Ruddiman, engraved in earlier editions of his works, to which 
the poet referred to in one of his poems. He had not the wide compass, 
the daring flight, the glowing passion of Burns. But they were kindred 
spirits in patriotism, hate of hypocrisy, and love of independence, in 
contempt of riches, and pride of poverty, in keen relish of social pleasures, 
and admiration of the beauty of nature. They were also unfortunately akin 
in the want of firm resolve to bear the buffets of fortune without murmur. 
So long as there were lovers of Scottish poetry, a nook would be found for 
Feigusson on the shelf which held the works of Burns, 
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A Curious GUnlyon Tradition, 

There is, says the Pall Mall Gazette^ a moss-grown tradition current in 
Perthshire that the Roman ruler of Judaea was born in Glenlyon, not far 
from the spot where the ancient yew of Fortingall has flourished, according 
to experts in arboriculture, for three thousand years. It is stated circum- 
stantially that shortly before the birth of Christ an embassy was sent to 
Scotland by Caesar Augustus, one of the ambassadors being the father of 
Pontius Pilate. By a rather unusual circumstance, it appears that the 
mother of Pontius Pilate had accompanied her husband on this embassy, 
and it is asserted that the future governor of Judaea was bom in western 
Perthshire. This story stands badly in need of confirmation. 

Sale of Scott Relics, 

High prices were realised for interesting personal relics of Sir Walter 
ScottT^hich were sold at Sotheby's in the beginning of March by order of 
the widow of the Rev. T. Scott-Huxley, a great-nephew of the poet. A 
silver ornamental taper-stand, in morocco and velvet case, which was bought 
by Sir Walter with his first fee as an advocate (five guineas), and given as a 
present to his mother, fetched £t2. The Wizard of the North's walking- 
stick, made of a stout ash-plant from the woods at Abbotsford, and bearing 
a small silver label with Sir Walter's name engraved, realised as much as 
jQ^o ; while a most valuable series of eighty-three autograph letters, written 
chiefly to his brother Thomas, between the years 1807 and 1832, went for 
300 guineas. Two locks of Sir Walter's hair, enclosed in a morocco case, 
realised four guineas, and * a lock of the beard of Walter Scott, my great- 
grandfather [* Beardie '], who swore never to shave till King James was 
restored ' — this note being in the handwriting of Sir Walter Scott, on the 
wrapper enclosing the relic — was sold for 30s. 

Bothwell Old Parish Church, 

In connection with the restoration of this church, which was reopened 
with becoming ceremony in January last, it was stated that the old Parish 
Church of Bothwell was built in 1398 by Archibald, third Earl of Douglas. 
There is, however, a circumstance which points to an earlier foundation of 
this church. A coat-of arms carved on a stone in the east window of the 
choir shows a shield, which is described as follows by Mr. Joseph Bain in a 
communication to the late Mr. Stodart, editor of Scottish Arms : — " Impaled 
dexter side three stars in chief and three in the body of the shield, two and 
one, surrounded by the tressure ; sinister, three stars, two and one." This 
(remarks Mr. Stodart) seems to indicate a marriage of two Morays. Now, 
the last Moray who was Lord of Bothwell was Sir Thomas, who died in 
1 36 1, and his widow, Joan, or Johanna — the historians and peerage writers 
call her his daughter and heiress, but the Papal dispensation for her second 
marriage twice describes her as widow of Sir Thomas de Moravia — was 
remarried to Archibald the Grim, afterwards third Earl of Douglas, in the 
year named, the probability being that she was carried off" by Douglas, who 
also seized the Bothwell estates. The shield in Bothwell Church can 
scarcely indicate a Douglas marriage, although the three stars were part 
of the Douglas arms before the union with the Morays of Bothwell, and 
the inference is that it was carved prior to 1361, so that the church must 
have been built long before 1398. 
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The Highland Bagpipe. 

It would appear from the researches of Mr. Alex. Macbain, of Inverness, 
that when the bagpipe, with a chanter and two drones, was introduced into 
Scotland from England, circa 1400— the oldest instrument preserved is 
dated 1409 — there was nothing similar in the Highlands. The bagpipe was 
in full blast in the Lowlands from 1425, or thereabouts, till the Reformation, 
but it did not reach the Highlands much before 1500. Major mentions 
only the harp as the musical instrument of the Gael. As for the Feadan 
Dubh Chlann Chatain^ the Black Chanter, which is said to have figiu-ed at 
the great fight on the North Inch of Perth in 1396, and which is carefully 
preserved by Cluny Macpherson, Mr. Macbain pronounces it to be a 
fraud of the first magnitude. It has often been tried by skilled pipers, but 
it will not play ! It is, in fact, a spoilt or mis-made chanter, and could not 
possibly have formed part of any set of bagpipes. Mr. Macbain also points 
out that the pibroch of Donul Du, which is claimed by the Macdonalds as 
having been played for Donald Balloch at Inverlochy in 143 1, is really a 
production of the seventeenth century. The Highland pipers have greatly 
improved on the Lowland variety of the bagpipe by adding a third drone 
and otherwise, and it is not without reason that it is claimed as the High- 
land national instrument. 



The Recent Discoveries in the Forum, 

The excavations now being carried on in the Roman Forum have 
resulted in a number of interesting discoveries, including that of a supposed 
pedestal of an honorary column to Julius Caesar, and a tomb which, with 
some precipitation, was immediately baptized the * Tomb of Romulus,* 
although, according to the legend, Romulus had no tomb, having escaped 
the fate of ordinary mortals by being * translated * by his father. With 
regard to the value of the discoveries, the well-known English historian and 
archaeologist, Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, remarks : — It may be of use to 
suggest that statements made concerning both the most important recent 
discoveries in the Forum should be accepted with considerable caution. 
The octagonal pedestal of the column erected to Julius Caisar, in the one 
case, is made of tuffa concrete, a material not employed for such purposes 
until days very long after his date, while in the case of the so-called * Tomb 
of Romulus,* in front of the * Curia,' the material uncovered consists of 
quadrangular blocks of *nero venato,' or marble from Cape Taenarus, 
sufficiently irregular in size as to suggest work of the third century 
A.D. They have, it is true, suffered by exposure in ancient times, and 
still more by the superposition of still later pavement of * selce,' or 
lava blocks; but they can never have been precisely uniform in size. 
They measure on an average 60 centimetres by 75 centimetres, and are 
19 centimetres to 25 centimtjtres in depth. That some object of great 
historic importance will be found beneath we may rest assured, but 
whether it will prove to be related to * Faustulus,' or to the story of 
Attus Navius and the whetstone, none may yet say. As the whole 
of thi^ portion of the Forum was swept by the fire of Carinus, the 
pavement probably dates at earliest from a.d. 260. It may originally 
have been square ; it is now about 4 m. by 3 m. 7 cent.; orientation, 
S.E.N.W. 
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A Mary Stuart Relic, 

A discovery of some interest relating to Mary Queen of Scots has been 
made within the past few days by an antiquary, Mr. H. T. Wake, in the 
Midlands. Nether-Heage is a moated house, not far from Wingfield Manor, 
Alfreton, where Mary was a prisoner under the charge of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. Some of the lead-guarded panes remain, and it was while looking 
at one of these that Mr. Wade noticed the following distich in French 
scratched with a diamond : — 

* Trop heureuse en toi ; 
Malheureuse en moi.* 

As it is known that Mary was permitted during her long imprisonment 
hereabouts to visit, under proper restrictions, the neighbouring gentry, it 
occurred at once to Mr. Wake that the words had been traced by the ill- 
fated Queen, who on the window-pane of an old hall at Buxton is known to 
have written — 

' Buxton farewell ! No more, perhaps, my feet 
Thy famous tepid strieams shall ever gjreet.* 

This pane of glass is said to be preserved by the Duke of Devonshire at 
Chatsworth. Not improbably the relic will be lodged in a local museum. 



QUERIES. 

Campbells of Barbreck and Ardkinglass. — Is there any pedigree 
accessible of the Campbells of Barbeck or Barbreck, or the Campbells of 
Ardkinglass? Information is specially wanted as to the marriages of 
daughters of these families between 1450 and 1550. B. 

Allerdice of Memis, Co. Forfar. — I should like to have some infor- 
mation as to the origin of this family. Robert Allardice of Memis was dead 
2 1 St October 1798. David Allardice, formerly of Memis, was living 27th 
January 1806. Dr. John Allardice, who died 2nd January 1786, aged 39, 
appears to have belonged to this family. 

R. Barclay Allardice, 
F.S.A. Scot. 

Lady Robinson's Recollections. — At p. 30 of volume x., a contri- 
butor to this magazine, subscribing W. D. Hoyle, refers to a work, * Lady 
Robinson's Recolkdions' Can the writer of the article give any further 
information as to that work, such as publisher's name, and the date of pub- 
lication, or the Christian name of Lady Robinson ? The work does not 
appear to be in either the Advocates' or Writers to the Signet Library. 

John MacGrsgor. 

Ogilvie and Gordon. — On page 32 of Baronage of Scotland^ by 
Pouglas, publishevi Edinburgh 1798, is stated that the youogar daughter 

of Sir William Gordon, 3rd Bart, of Lesmoir, married 7 Ogilvie, a 

brother of the Earl of Findlater. Can any of your readers give the name 
of this Mr. Ogilvie, and whether any descendant of his, or of the Ogilvics 
of Kom}x\\irn. sjK>ken of in your vol. v., came to America bef(»re 1745 ? 

W. 0., Comstock. 
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Gumming.— Sir John Gumming, a Colonel in H.E.I.C.S., died at St 
Helena on returning to England on August 1786. Can any one tell me 
whose son he was? His son became Sir Henry Cumming (died 1857), 
and his grandson was Admiral Sir Arthur Cumming, K.C.B. (died 1893). 
One daughter, Caroline, married James Dewar of Vogrie in 1792. Dr. 
Patrick Cumming, of Relugas, had a brother John : could this be the Sir 
John? H. A. CocKBURN, 51 Victoria Street, S.W. 



REPLIES. 

Broun of Coalstoun {supra ^ p. 139). — According to Burke's P«ra^^, 
James Broun of Coalstoun married, 1625, Anna, daughter of Robert 
Heriot of Trabroun. There seems to be no difficulty in his being father 
of SibiUa Broun. He was grandfather of Sir Patrick Broun, the first 
baronet George Broun of Thomydikes was brother of this James of 
Coalstoun and grandfather of another George of Thornydikes, who suc- 
ceeded his second cousin, Sir George Broun, as third baronet. In George 
Crawfurd's MS. Genealogical Collections there are some notes upon the 
Brouns of Coalstoun which have been printed by Mr. J. B. Broun- 
Morison in his Monograph on the family, and there is also a MS. pedigree 
compiled by Sir Richard Broun. On the death of Lady Susan Broun- 
Ramsa\', her nephew, Charles Fergusson, Captain Grenadier Guards, eldest 
son of Sir James Fergusson, Bart., of Kilkerran, became heir of line of the 
fiimily of Broun of Coalstoun. The heir-male is Sir William Broun, Bart 

A. W. G. B. 

The pedigree of Broun of Coalstoun printed in The Scottish Antiquary, 
vols. i. ii., p. 94 et seq., seems to supply * Nee Home * with some, at least, of 
the information which she requires. B. 

Campbells of Murthlv {supra, p. 139). — I. — John Campbell, first of 
Murthly, appears from the genealogical tree of the Campbells of Glenurchy 
to have been second son of John Campbell, first of Lawers. Described as 
brother-german of James Campbell of Lawers, his name appears in charters 
under the Great Seal of Scotland, recorded June 16, 1525, January 29, 
1525-6, and June 4, 1540 {Registrum Magni Sigilli, 1513-1546, Nos. 316, 
346, 2159). He seems to have acquired the five pound lands of Murthly, 
in the lordship of Coupar and parish of Weem, before 1547, as * John 
Campbell of Murthlie ' was on an assize, March 7, 1546-7 {Beg. Mag, Sig. 
1 546-1 580, No. 75, note). In Burke's Landed Gentry (edition 1898, vol. i. 
p. 226) John Campbell of Murthly is said to have married, first, a daughter 
of Campbell of Strachur, by whom he had (i) Archibald, who succeeded 
him, and (2) Thomas of Ardchoil, ancestor of Kinloch. His second 
wife was Margaret Drummond, who survived him. He had at least two 
other lawful sons — (3) John, who was possibly by the first marriage, men- 
tioned as a witness May 22, 1573, and at January 20, 1585-6, as 'presently 
dwelling in Thomyntugill ' {Black Book of Tay mouth, pp. 216, 218, 235) ; 
and (4) James, probably by the second marriage^ who was appointed 
executor-dative to his father in 1581, but seems to have been still a minor, 
as Margaret Drummond and her second husband, John Lyon in Cossingis, 
gave up the inventory of goods on his behalf. He is perhaps the James 
Campbell, designated ' of Murthlie,' who was surety for Colin Campbell of 
Lundy, July 12, 1606 {Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 

VOL. XIII. — NO. LII. N 
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644). There was also another John Campbell, a natural son, who had a 
precept of legitimation under the Privy Seal^ March 20, 1590 {Reg. See. Sig. 
vol. Ix. fol. 178). John Campbell of Murthly died in July 1567. His testa- 
ment was recorded in the Edinburgh Commissariot (vol. ix.), April 15, 1581. 

II. — Archibald Campbell of Murthly was witness to a band for Campbell 
of Glenurchy, dated April zo, 1587 (Rtg. P. C. &a. vol. iv. p. i8o}. In 
the account of the various purchases of land made by Sir Duncan Campbell, 
seventh laird of Glenurchy {Blaek Book of Taymouth, p. 30), the following 
appears : ' Item, gevin for the fyve pund land of Dounfallandeis in Straittay, 
to Archbald Campbell of Murthlie four thousand marltis, anno 15 — .' This 
must have been between i583andi596. Archibald Campbell was probably 
father of (i) Duncan, afterwards of Murthly, and (z) William, describe^ 
Keb. 2, 1596-7, as ' brother-germ an to the said Duncane ' (Black Book of 
Taymouth, p. 254). 

III. — Duncan Campbell was of Murthly before February z, 1596-7, when 
he entered into a bond interdicting himself from disposing of his said lands 
without the consent of Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy, knight, John 
Campbell in Acheinch, John Drummond of Petcalleine, and Thomas Drum- 
mond, tutor of Coquhoiize, ' knowing the frailty of his own nature in the 
ruling of his affairs, and also for the sum of one thousand pounds Scots paid 
to him by the saids parties ' (Black Book of Taymouth, p. 153). He had a 
charter of the lands of Tomchaltine, in the lordship of Coupar, granted by 
Hew Campbell of Dalmamak, sasine recorded April aa, 1607 {Perthshirt 
Sasines, ist series, vol. v. fol. 475). He married Agnes Colquhoun, mentioned 
in the above sasine. His eldest lawful son was John, who succeeded him. 

IV. — John Campbell of Murthly had a charter from his father of the 
lands of Kincardin- Crieff, and others in Stratheam, wherein he is described 
as eldest lawful son, sasine recorded June 18, 1606 [Perthshirt Sasines, 
first series, vol. v. fol. 25). He seems to have succeeded to Murthly before 
June 3, 1609, when John Campbell was retoured heir-general to John 
Campbell of 'MirtbUe' his father {Inquis. Ret. Gen. 423), John being 
probably a mistake in the record for Duncan. He was retoured heir 
to Duncan Campbell, his father, in the five pound lands of Murthly, 
January 8, i6z8 {inquis. Ret. Perth, 358). He is mentioned in a charter 
under the Great Seal of the lands of Kincairne of Crieff as proprietor 
previous to September i, 1649, when they were apprised by James i 
Campbell of Lawers (Reg. Mag. Sig. 1634-1651, No. 2154). I 

V. — Robert Campbell, son of John Campbell of ' Methlie,' was retoured \ 
heir to Duncan Campbell, his grandfather, in the five pound lands of ' 
Murthly, March 9, 1666 (Ittq. Ret. Perth, 747). He was probably 
the Campbell of Murthly who married Mary, eighth daughter of Sir Thomas 
Stewart of Grandtully (Duncan Stewart, p. 186). He sold the lands 
of Murthly to John Campbell of Fordelt, who disponed them to Mr. 
William Ramsay 'in Gaimtullie,' Margaret Campbell his spouse, and 
David Ramsay their son, who had sasine of the lands, April i, 1673 
(General Register of Sasines, vol. xxix. fol. 186). A. W. G. B. 

A Silver Dollar (supra, p. 137), — This coin I lake to be a florin 
of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, dated 1625, under the rule of 
William Prince of Orange. J. M. C. 

Old Gold Coins (supra, p. 138).— May not the names ' Hary Nobill ' 
and 'HalieGaist' be the contemporary designations of the 'Noble 'and J 
' Angel ' respectively of some of the Henrys of England ? J. M. C. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Secrets of the Night; and other Esthonian Tales, (European Folk 
Tale Series.) Translated by F. Ethel Hynam ; illustrated by H. 
Oakes Jones. London : Elliot Stock, 1899. 8vo, pp. vii. + 1 1 1. 

This professes to be the first volume of an attempt to gather into one series 
the fairy tales of other lands. ' No attempt has been made to alter the 
styles of these tales.' With some experience of the manner in which the 
folk of our own country tell their tales, and also of how some who repeat 
them endeavour to improve their styles, we give the following extract 
to enable others to judge if the statement quoted is to be taken literally : 

* As the weary day turned to his rest, and evening, wrapped in her mantle 
of grey, stole softly on, touching all things with her opiate wand, and casting 
her soft veil over the eyes of day, without causing their light to entirely 
disappear,' &c Whether we have to thank the collector or the translator 
for this fine writing, we cannot say, but surely it never so came from the 
mouth of one of the folk. The stories are fairy tales well adapted for 
young people, neatly illustrated in a somewhat conventional way by an 
artist who has evidently not considered it necessary to give close attention 
to the text. To folk-lorists we recommend the recipe for the manufacture 
of a changeling in ' Tontla Forest.' 

West Irish Ifolk-tales and Romances, (Antiquarian Library Series. ) Collected 
and Translated, with an Introduction, by William Larminie. London : 
Elliot Stock, 1898. 8vo, pp. xviii. + 258. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

An excellent collection of Irish folk-tales. For any one unacquainted 
with Graelic who desires to get an idea of the thought and method of 
expression of the Gaelic reciter, these tales, interesting also for their matter, 
offer models of form. For the Gaelic scholar the author also provides. He 
gives three of the tales — * The Ghost and his Wives,' * The Gloss Gavlen,' 

* Beauty of the World * — in Mr. James Lecky's phonetic alphabet, represent- 
ing the Gaelic dialects of parts of each of the counties of Galway, Mayo, 
and Don^aL This seems sufficient, seeing the book is principally for 
English readers ; but as proper names are generally of doubtful interpreta- 
tion, it would have been instructive if the phonetic Gaelic of all names had 
been given, whether understood or not The introduction touches on 
debatable ground. Mr. Larminie says Irish legendary Hterature is divisible 
as Divine, Heroic, and Fenian — the former practically non-existent in Scot- 
land, the second but partially so, the third predominant in Scotland and 
widespread in Ireland. From this he argues that as the Irish, in compari- 
son with the Scots, are a more ' even blend ' of the Aryan and the non- 
Aryan, the latter apparently predominating in Scotland, the material of 
Fenian hterature is non-Aryan and pre-Gaelic, the Heroic being more 
recent and Aryan. Yet the home of the * Heroic ' (CuchuUin Saga) is 
Ulster, the most Pictish part of Ireland ! How does this agree with the 
view expressed ? 



BOOK NOTICE UNAVOIDABLV HELD OVER. 

Abstracts of Protocols of the Town Clerks of Glasgow, Edited by Robert 
Renwick, Depute Town Clerk. Vol. vii., Henry Gibson's Protocols 
(1573-6). Glasgow: Carson and Nicol, 1898, 
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THE LATE REV. 
ARTHUR WASHINGTOH CORNELtOS HALLEN. M.A.. F.S.A.S 



A T ihe moment of going to press we have had the sorrow 

of learning of the death, at the Parsonage, Alloa, on 
the 27th March, of the Reverend Mr. Hallen, the founder 
and first editor of this Magazine. 

By exlraclion a Dutchman, by birth an Englishman, and 
only by residence a Scot, it so happened that Mr. Hallen 
founded a very distinctive Scottish journal, and conducted it 
with the greatest ability and discretion. It was in January 
1886 that Mr. Hallen issued his first number of il, under the 
title of Northern NoUs and Queries, and during his ten years' 
editorship of the Magazine he contributed to its pages many 
articles of interest and importance. After he transferred the 
Magazine to its present editor, he continued to give it his 
cordial support, and to-day we feel that we have lost in him 
a valuable contributor and a personal friend. 

Mr, Hallen was born at the Rectory, Dursiey, Gloucester- 
shire, sixty-five years ago. He was educated at Gloucester- 
shire College School, St. Andrew's College, Harrow-weald, 
Middlesex, and St. John's College, Cambridge. He graduated 
B.A. in 1858, M.A. i860, and immediately took Deacon's 
Orders in the Church of England. In i860 he was appointed 
Curate of St, James's Episcopal Church, Leith, and in i86j 
became Incumbent of St. John's Episcopal Church, Alloa, a 
charge which, after long and faithful service, he resigned only 
a few weeks ago. Besides his contributions to this Magazine, 
some of which were reprinted in separate form, he transcribed 
and edited several London Parish Registers, &c. &c. He was 
a member of the principal Scottish Antiquarian and Historical 
Societies, and his loss will long be felt as that of a man of wide 
and varied acquirements in the study of both Scottish and 
general Antiquities. 
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of Kiibam, or Kill- 


Sit Wm., 18, 19, 134, 174, 




earn, 46, 91. 


'75- 


169. 


of Kilbride, 17, 18, 


Fraudulent Fedigiee Maker (A), 


Sir John, 188. 


46.64,6s. 


"33- 


Patrick, of Auchindoir,l69, 


of Polder, 124. 
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Gfiham, Ladj Jonet, Countess 
of Menteith, iS, 19^ 30. 

Bfmlise, Earl of Mentdth, 

17, 18, I9» ao» 46, 64, 70, 123, 

Blaipret, 71, 124, 178* 

^-^— Manoo, 176. 

— — Countess of Menteith, 

Maiy, 71, 72, 124. 

Lady MaiT, 68, 69. 

Pktnck, 18, 124, 173, 177. 

— ^ of Blairqahoill, 124. 

of Gartenerenoch, 123. 

— ^ of Gartrenich, 64, 65, 

123, 125, 173. 

of Rednoch, 177, 178. 

Robert, 69. 

— of Gartmore, 124. 

Thomas, 65, 124. 

— ofDuchray, 177. 

Walter, 18, 19, 20, 64, 65, 

123, 124, 173. 

— ofLochtottn, 123. 

Wniiam, 71, 177. 

third Earl of Men- 

teith, 65. 

seventh Earl of Men- 

tchh, 68, 69, 71, 140, 163, 167. 

Lord Kilpont, 71, 140. 

of Bowton, 177. 

of Gartmore, 124, 176. 

Sir William, of Gartmore, 

68, 69, 71, 72. 

Grahams of Boqohapple, 2a 

of Breckness and Graemes- 
hall, 142. 

of Calziemuck, 20. 

of Gartmore, 18. 

of Leitchtown, 20, 65, 123, 

173. 178. 
Pedigree Table, 125, 

172. 

of Rednoch, 178. 

^— of Soyoch, 2a 

of Wester Torrie, 2a 

Graham-Stirling, Major, of 

Craigbamet, 69. 
Grant, Francis J., W.S., 87. 

J<4m, second Laird of, 108. 

of Dmiskaith, 39. 

Grannte, John of, 108. 

Graj, , third Lord, 108. 

Harry, 104. 

John, 16. 

Rebecca, 16. 

Robert, of Lttfie, 108. 

Greenfield, James, 30^ 81. 
GrenfeO, B. P., 89. 
Grieraoo, Roger, of Lag, 170. 

Gnnn, , 187. 

Guthrie, Alexander, of that Ilk, 

108. 
Sir Alexander, of that Ilk, 

106; III. 



Guthrie, David, of that Ilk, 108. 

— younger, of that Ilk, 

108. 

James, of Glensauch, 170. 



" Gutter Scotch," 136. 

Haig, William, of Bbmbr- 
siDB, 108. 

Hailaw, William, 31. 

Hailes, Lord, 2. 

Halcro of that Ilk, 142. 

Haldane, Sir John, of Glen- 
eagles, 108. 

Hales, Lord, 108. 

Haliburton, James, of Gask and 
Pitcur, 170. 

Halkerstoim, George, 108. 

Hall, Adam, in Fulbar, 108. 

Hallen, Rev. A. W. Cornelius, 
Obituary Notice, 196. 

Hamilton, Duke of (1734), 99. 

Alexander, 64. 

Major Alexander, of Fore- 
house, 17. 

Andrew, 64. 

Bartholomew, 



of Gled- 



stanes, 170. 

— Claud, 163. 

— Lord Claud, 165, 167. 

— Rev. George, 77. 

— Isabella, 160, 163. 

— James, 64. 

second Earl of Aber- 

com, 163, 167. 

— Lord James, 19. 

— Sir James, of Fynnart, 64. 
- James, Baron, of Belhaven 



and Stenton, 43. 
— John, 74, 78. 

of Broomhill, 19. 



— Katherine, 16. 

— Sir Thomas, of Priestfield, 
Earl of Melrose, 163, 168. 

— William, 163, 165. 
Sir William, of Sanquhar, 



160, 163. 

Peerage Case, 187. 



Hamiltoun, Rev. Alexander, 72. 
Hampton Court, Ancient Water 

Gate of, 85. 

Wall Pain tings at, 189, 

Hardy, Dr. James, 133. 

Hare, , of Bold, 108. 

Hastings-Campbell, Hon. Mr., 

of Loudoun Castle, loi. 
Hay, , fourth Earl of Arrol, 



170. 



seventh Earl of 



Arrol, 170. 

-, Lord Yester, 163. 



Charles (Lord Newton), 69. 
Elizabeth, 163. 
Francis, 79. 
Sir Gilbert, of Ardendracht, 



Hay, Sir Gilbert, of Kihnalemak, 

170. 
John, second Lord Yester, 

105. 
third Lord of Yester, 

163. 
eighth Lord Yester, 

165. 

Thomas, of Logiealmond, 



17a 



170. 



Sir Walter, 163, 165. 

Sir William of Linplum, 

165. 
Helleburton, Robert, 76. 
Henderson, Rev. Alexander, 184. 

James, of Fordel, 108. 

of Fordel, 102. 

Hendersone, Patrick, 35. 
Henrysone, Patrick, 29, 35, 36, 

37. 
Hepburn, Sir Adam, of Craggis, 

108. 

George, Bishop of the Isles, 

105. 

Heraldic Survivor of the Queen's 
Coronation (An), 131. 

Heraldry, Lectures on, 131. 

Hering, Andrew, of Glasclune, 
170. 

Archibald, 120. 

Heriot, Anna, 193. 

Robert, of Trabroun, 193. 

Heris, Robert, of Laggan, 108. 

Heritable Usher of Scotland, 84. 

Henries, Andrew, second Lord, 
105. 

High Prices for Antique Furni- 
ture, 134. 

Highland Bagpipe (The), 191. 

Historic Buildmgs Register, 86. 

Hoccleve, in, 112, 114, 115. 

Hodge, James, of Gladsmuir, 71. 

Mary, 71. 

Home, Alexander, of Bassan- 
dean, 139. 

Cuthbert, of Fast Castle, 

108. 

Sir David, of Wedderbum, 

108. 

Elizabeth, 164. 

George, 79. 

of Bassandean, 139. 

of Wedderbum, 108. 

Sir George, of Wedder- 
bum, 164. 

Sir John,of Fast Castle, 108. 

Walter, of Bassendean, 91. 

of Balcater, 108. 

of Fast Castle, 102. 

of Wedderbum, 102. 

Nie^ Broun of Coalstoun, 

I39» '93- 

NUy The Rev. Gabriel 



Semple, 91. 

— Stt also Hume. 
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Honyman, Bishop, 147. 


J. , ■■ The Diel's Dander, " 46. ' Kincaid, James, 170. .^| 


Hopitoun. EotI of, 100. 


F. A., Major-General F. I. 


King Alfred's Millenary, 83. ^ 


Hoporingle, David, of bmail- 


T. Johnston, 45. 


King's Crossbill, Rulhei^len.!^ 
Kinkell, Bishop, 39. 


Jackson, James, 14, 




Jacobite Relics, 133. 


Kinloch, Henry, 33. 


Houston, Sir Paltick, of tiial 


James IV.. 194. 


Kimiimnouth, William, of Craig- 


Ilk. 108. 


Jamicsoii, Dr. Allan, 100. 


hall, 17a 


Howlai, The Book of the, 9. 


H., 99. 


Kirk with a bad Reputation (A), 


Hoyle, W. D., 19a 


ledbut^h Museum burned, 130. 


.85. 
Kirk's Irish Bible, 129 


Hume, Colonel, Xl. 


Jewish Medicineis, by John 


Mis. Colonel, 3^- 


Young, M.D., 146. 


Kh-kcaldy. Symon, of HUl of 


Alexander, ofArgatie, 177. 


Joass, Dr,, 157. 


Lumquhat, 109. 


David, of Godscrofl, 67, 


Johnston, I.ord, 104. 


KirkconnelChurt:hyard Dispulf, 


90, laS, 137. 


Alexander, 33, 170. 


43- 


Hary, ofArgatie, 177. 


Major-General, F. J.T.,4J. 


Kirkwall's wise Precaution, 119. 


John, of Sunlaws, loS. 


G. P., 128. 


Kirton, Rev. James, 72, 76. 
KnoUis, Sir William, Preceptor 


Joseph, and an Academic 


T. B.. Historical Geogra- 


Rebellion. 14- 


phy of the Clans of Scotland, 


of Torphichen, 105, 171, 172 


Patrick, ofArgatie. 178. 


third edition, 144. 


Ki.o^,J<ain,84,i28: 


Sir Richard, 104. 


William, 33. 


Site of House, 40. 


Sir Sandy, 104. 

Hunt, A. S., 89. 


of that Ilk, 109. 


Kynevnulf, by Alexander TiUc, 


Johnstoun, Patrick, 72. 


S5- 


Hunter, Gilbert, 162. 


Jobe, George, 32. 
Jones, H. 6ak^ .95- 




John, of Huntetslon, 170. 


Laing, David, 59, loz, 104. 138. 


Robert, 80. 


Rev. Mr., 103. 


Laing's, Dayid, Collection of 


Hanlerian Manuscripts (The), 


Juderby, Lord, 106. 


Charters, 60. "g^ 






Lake-ViUage, A British, Ij^B 


Museum, izo, 


Kaschpar, M., 187. 


Ijunbic, Rev. Archibald, I^H 


Huntly, second E^trl of, 108. 


Keen. Sir Malcolm, log. 


Elisabeth Jane. 14. ^^P 


Marquis of, 188. 


Keith, Lord, 109. 


Margaret, 15. ■ 

Williaa.. 14. 


Alexander, third Earl of, 


Lady Ann. 167. 


IDS- 


John, of Craig. 109. 

Sir John, oT Ludwham, 


Lamonl, Coill, of Innemeilbeg, 


Hulcheson, Alexander, a Muni- 


126, 127. 


cipal Relic of Old Stirling. 5. 


106, 109- 


Dugald, of Innerine. 126, 




Lady Marie, 68. 


127, 


Hynam, F. Ethel, The Secrets 


Robert, 109. 


Duncan, of Achinshelloch. 


of the Night, 195. 


_, Lord, 106. 


126, 127. 


Hyphen, Duncan Campbell, 139. 


Wiliiara, si«h Earl Mari- 


— - Du,,orAuchindeloch, 127. 




schal, 68. 


James, of Knockdow. U^ 


iNCHAFttiAV, Abbot of, 105- 


Sir WiUiam, of Invenigie, 


127. ^H 


Inche, John, of ParkhiU. 109. 
Inglis, Williun, of LanglandhJll. 


.06, 109. 


La Motte, , 104. ^^H 


WilliamdeKeith,ofTroup, 


Landale, GeoiTe, 181. ^^1 


170. 


109. 


John, t8l. ^H 


o( Douchtas, 109. 


Kemp,D. W.,TustimasorDros- 


— Sophia, 181. ^" 


Sir James, of Cambus- 


tinmus, 45. 


Lang, Andrew, 184. 




Kennedie, Rev. Hew, 73. 


Langmnre, William, of that Ilk, 


- — - Thomas, of Murthocamuy, 


Kennedy, Alenander.ofBargeny, 


&c., 170. 


109. 


\n- 


Larminie, William, West Irish 


Innermeath, Thomns, second 


George, of Atliquin,&c 170 


Folk-Tales and Romances. 


Lord, 106. 


Sir John, of Cullean, 105. 


195. 




- — - Thomas, of Batgeny, 172. 


Laudar, Sir .Uexander, of Blyth. 


Innes, Cosmo, 13S. 


of Craigscheil. fie, 


109. 


Margaret, .66. 


17a 


Sir George, of Hatton, 109. 


WiUikra. of Roskecn. 39. 


Lord Bargeiiy, loj. 


— James, 109. 


^oflmies.43. 


ofBallathis. 109- 


Lauder, Sir Alexander, 10a. 


Inscription, An ancient, 85. 


of Bargeny, 109. 


— Sir George, 102. 


Ireland, George, of Bumbane, 


— of Cullean, 109. 


James, IM. 


170. 


Kerr, Robert, of Keriland. 170. 


Lauderdale, Viscount. i« John 


Johnde, 108, 112, 113, 114, 


Williira. of Yair, 170. 


Moitland. 


182. 


Kilcreuch, Lord. Sn Tames 


Law, Rev. John. 72. 73. 
Rev. Slungo. 34 38. 


Robert, III. 


Seton of Touch. 


Thomas, 1 14. 


Kildonan Earth-houses, by Rev. 


— Dr. T. ari28:t29. _ 


Isles, Biahop of the, 105. 


A. B. Scott, 155. 


Lawlot, Rev. Dr., 128. ^B 




Kilpont, John, Lord. .^KGiaham. 


Lawson, John, 170. ^H 


J., St. Spalding, 46. 


Kilwinnfng, Abbot of. 105. 


Robert, of Hierigg), C^H 
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Lkjh^ Archibftld, Notary, 68. \ 

Tolm, Rector of Lees, 48. 

Robert, 48. 

Ledcy, James, 195. 

Lee's, Principal, Extracts from 
Ktri( Seasioii Registers, 29, 3a 

Legal Docaments in Scots Ver- 
nacular, 88. 

Legends of the Nor' Loch, 91, 

139. 140. 
Lmtjmation, The old Scottish 

Law of, 123. 
Lencar, loc 
Lennox, Matthew, second Earl, 

105. 
Le Qvadrilopie Invectif, by 

Alan Chartier, 11. 
Ledie, Bishop, 103. 

Akxanaer, 37. 

William, 109, 171. 

Lesly, George, of Findrassie, 

Leren, Earl of, 77, 8a 
Lindnden College Church, Papal 

Boll rdating to, 67. 
Lindesay, David, of Kirkforther, 

109. 
Patrick, Lord, of the Byres, 

109. 

Sir DaTid, or Edzell, 109. 

Walter, 109. 

Ltndny, Archibald, 42. 

Sir David, of Balcarres, 

163, 165. 
Herbert, of Barskeauch, 

109. 

Hugh, of Edzell, 120. 

John, 42. 

Kob^, of Glenmure, 170. 

Robert, of Pitscottie, 103, 

131, 156. 
Lisle, Sir Hnmfrey, 104. 
Lirii^gstone, Sir Robert, of 

Easterweems, 109. 

Sir Thomas, yiS. 

WiUiam, 109. 

of Kil^h, 109. 

Locli Leven Castle K^, 13a 
Lockhart, Allan, of Cleghom, 

109. 
Loftns Family, 45. 
Lpor, Sir John of, 88. 
Louian, Marquis of, 131, 133, 

136. 
Londonn, Flora, Countess of, 

101. 
Lovat Peerage Claim, 43. 

third Lord, 106. 

Thomas, Master of, 106. 

Lowet, Lord, 106. 

Lowson, George, 13a 

Lowsone, Mr. James, 31. 

IfWftff^ Dr., 7^ 

Londie, Sir John, of that Ilk, 

17a 



Lundie,Sir Thoma.sof Pratis, 1 70. 

Lupot, , 185. 

Lyfe, , 109. 

George, of Stonypath, 170. 

John, fourth Lord, 109. 



Lyndesay, Sir David, of the 

Mount, II, 12. 
Lyon, David, 108, 109. 

George, 108, 109. 

John, 193. 

William, 108, 109. 

Lvon Office (The), 87. 
M., Colonel W. Oliphant, 45. 
M., iE., The Buirs Head, 89. 
M* Arthur, P., of Inshdynoch, 

128. 

Patrick, of Tirivadich, 126. 

Macaulay, Aula, of Doune, 109. 

Walter, 124. 

M*Ay, Gilchrist Mac Ymar, 51. 
Macbain, Alex., 191. 
MacCallum, Archibald, Yr. of 

Poltalloch, 126, 127. 
Donald, of Poltalloch, 126, 

J 27. 

Margaret, 183. 



McGregor, Gregor, 92. 

Ghlune Dhu, 92, 93. 

James, 92, 93. 

John, 92, 93. 

-, Lady Robinson's Re- 



M*Coatter, John, of Knockna- 

park, 39. 
MacCorquodill, Duncan, of 

Phantillands, 126. 
M*Coy, John, Advocate, 3. 
M'CufTok, Richard, 53. 
M*Culloch, Hugh, of Glastul- 

lich, 39. 

James, of Ballaciuth, 39. 

M'Cullogh, Alexander, portioner 

of Nigg, 39. 
Macdonald, Donald, of Balloch, 

191. 
Macdonald, W. Rae, 87. 
M'Dougall, Duncan, of Doug- 

hese, 128. 
Macdowal of Garthclone, 102. 
M*Dowell, Charles, of Logan, 

170. 
Thomas, of Garthclone, 

Jr., 109. 
Uchtred, of Garthclone, 



109. 



- of Drummarrow, 1 70. 
MacDugald, Duncan, of Dun- 

aich, 126. 

of Knipoch, 126, 128. 

John, of Gallanach, 126, 

127. 
Macfarlane, Sir John, of that Ilk, 

109. 
Malcolm, M*Gregors of 

Glengyle, 91. 
MacGibbon, Duncan, of Achin- 

garran, 126, 127. 
M'Gillanders, Elspet, liferentrix 

of a part of Pitkayllian, 39. 
M*Gregor, Captain, of Inverar- 

dan, 92. 



collections, 192. 
— Sir John Murray, of Land- 
rich, 92. 

Rob Roy, 91. 



McGregors of Glengyle, 91. 

Machanshire, 138. 

M'lan (The) of Ardnamurchan, 

109. 
M*Intoshe, Alexander, of Lealtie, 

39. 

Lacklane of Kinrara, 39. 



M*Kaill, Rev. Hew, 38. 

Mackan, Donald, 53. 

Gilbert, 53. 

John, 53. 

Mackay, J^. J. G., 62, 95, 128, 
131, 189. 

on who wrote Bal- 
four's Practicks, I. 

Mackenzie, Bishop, 142. 

M'Kenzie, Alexander, of Apple- 
cross, 39. 

of Ballmaduthie, 39. 

Kinnock, 39. 

of Logie in Loch- 
broom, 39. 

of Moortoune, 39. 

of ToUie, 39. 



39. 



Charles, of Meikle Loggie, 

Coline, of Kincraige, 39. 

— Hector, of Assint, 39. 

liferenter of Bishope 

Kinkell, 39. 

— John, of Rariches, 39. 

— Keneth, of Davachcaime, 



39. 



— of Da vachmaluack, 39. 

of Litle Reynie, 4a 

of Scatwall, 39. 

— Margaret, liferentrix of 
Bishope Kinkell, 39. 

— Murdo, of Aidross, 39. 

— Sir Rorie, of Findon, 38. 

— Rorie, of Kinchullamnim, 



39. 

Simone, of Torriedone, 39. 

Thomas, of Ord, 39. 

Mackenzie of Kintail, 91. 

Mackenzies of Kintail, 140. 

Mackeyn (The) of Ardnamur- 
chan, 109. 

Mackinnon, Professor, 9, 11,45. 

M*Lachlane, A., of Dunad, 127. 

MacLachlan, Allan, of Dunad, 
126. 

Angus, of Inchconnell, 126, 

127, 128. 

Archibald, of Achrieyer- 



ran, 126. 
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UMUchUn, Aichlbald, of Ach- Mmton. Roben. of Culloquhey, 


Monleith, Sir William, of Ket^, 


tytaan. 128. 


170. 


1G3, 166. 


John, of Creginteme, laS 

1*7. 
Lachlin, of Lephinmorc 


Muwell, Ed»aKl, of Tyawald, 




John, third Lori, 106. 


— "uwiy Margaret, 165. 


.j6. .27. 


Maiwells of Newark, 47. 


Montgomeries of Maiilheid, 47. 


T, B., Munco Park, 46. 


.Mayne. John, io. 




M-Laurin, Colin, t&|. 


Maiarin Bible (The). 130. 


craig, 170. ^m 


Miclitirio, John (Lord Dreg 


Medals, Ancient Venetian, 131. 


Montrose, Dake of, 175. ^H 


hom), 69. 


Medical and Surgical Antiqui- 


Earl of, 71- ^H 


Hacleai. (The), 109. 


ties, 88. 


Marquis of, 130, 17S. ^H 


Hccioi, of Dowart, iia 




William, firat Earl, lOJ^" 


Uucblan, of Dowitl. lla 


&c, 90. 


Moodie of Melsctler, 143. 


M'LclLuie, Patrick, of GeUloun 


Meldrum, Eliiabeth, 164. 


Moray, Bishop of, 104. 




(rtorge, 74, 75, 76, 


Andrew, of Abercairaey, 


MtcUIkn, Sir WiUiam, 


Patrick. .66. 




Bomby, no. 


Melrose, Earl of. St, Sir 


Geoise. no. 

Moriaone, Johon, 31. 


Macleod, Mnem, 74. 


Thomas Hamilton. 


BonnatTiie Wiliiam (Lotii 




Mortimer, Thomas, of Flemii^- 




126. .17. 


ton. 170. 


Hugh, of Neslher Cam- 


Melville, John, yr. of Canibee, 


Morton. James, second E»d, _ 


boscurrie, 39. 




•OS- Ji 


Roderick, yr, of Nether 


Sirjohn, of Raitb, no. 




Cambuscurrie, 39, 


SirKichard,93. 


Maty, 167. ^1 


Macleod, Rev. W.. 2. 


Memorial of a Border Antiquary, 


— Rcpellt, 184. ^m 
WiTliam, seventh Eari, ^M 


MBcmillan, Dr. Hugh, 1S8. 


"3'- 


that^k, no, 




167. '^H 


men, 184- 


MouiBey, A. C, 131- H 


MacNeil, Neil, of Ariechojinan, 


Menieiih. Countess of (Jonet), 


Mowat of Stanehouse, 1 to. ^ 


136, 118. 


18, 1% 20. 


Mudy, James, 4S. ■ 


of Taynish, iz6, tiT, 


Marion, 19, 20. 


—^ John, 48. 


MacNeill, Gilbert, 53. 


Earl of. Sti Graham, 


Muir, Sir Archibald, of Tbom- 


Neil, of Ardmeaoish, 126, 


Malise. 


touo, 77. 


137- 


Earldom of, 64, 65. 91, 


MuUrar, John, of Newton ot 


M'Urebiler, Finlay, ot Lcaldie, 


139, 140, 173. 


Markindie, na 


Dr. Alexander. 74. 


Munro. Dr.. 86. 


39- 


Rankine, of Bothkennar. 








David, of KUlichoan. 39. 




William, eighth Earl of. 


Hector, of Kiltearae, 39. 


MaitUnd, John, second Lord, 


91- 


Hugh, of Newmoire, 39. 


ofThirleKane, VLscoum Uu- 


Mentelht, Wm., 31. 


John, wadsetter of a part 

of Lemlair, 39. 


derdale, 163, 167. 


Mcnzics, David, 170. 




John, of Cailinlips, t63, 163. 


John, of Mcikle Allann, 39- 




— of Castelhm. 170- 


Hugh, of Swordell, 39. 


Major, John, 9. 
Makesone. Eliaier. 163. 




of Teanbich, 39, 


hour, 88. 


yt. of Teaninicb, 39. 


MakgUl, George, Moaler of 


Sir Henry, of AMie, Iia 


John, of L<^e Easter, 39. 


Oxenford, 140. 


Miller, Hugh, 42, 


Robert, of Auchnagart, 39. 


Robert, Master of Oxen- 


John, of Kincurdie, 39, 


of LiiJe Clyncs, 39- 


ford, 14a 


William, Bar of Culcraige, 


Maltby, Wiillam, 13. 


Milltown, Earldom of, iSS. 


39. 


Manor, Lord, 3. 


Mitchell, Sir Arthur, 132. 


of Teanaird, 39. 


Mar. Earl of. Sit Emkine. 


Sir James, Bart-, 87. 


Murchieson.Alexander.ofOcter- 


Marischal, Earl, loj. 


Mitchelson, Samuel, Sen., C.S., 


leix. 39. 


William, Ihir^ Earl, 106. 


69. 




109. 


Moa's Egg (The), 18S. 


Patrick, yr. of Cloncatd, 


Martin, David, 33. 


'Moder of God," The Scots 


170. 


Robert, 33 


Version, in, 1S3- 


- — Qttinton, of Ard, 170. 


JnDagenfeld. 


Moir, Dr., Editor of ' The Wal- 


of Torrous Mure, no. 


Mary Queen of Scots' Book- 


lace,' 10. 


Murison, A. F., Sir Wiliiam 


binder, 185. 


Moncrief, John, 73. 75. 


Mary Sleuart, Relic (A), 103. 


Moocrieff, Sir John, of that Ilk, 


Wallace, 95- _ 




Murray. Sir .ofBltekcMtHJT 


Maule, Sir Thomas, of Pan- 


William, of Eslercolaie, 1 10. 


9>. ^m 


muie, 108, 110. . — — of Rapness, 143. | 


Alexander, i8t, ^1 
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Mnmji Andrew, of Black- 
barooj, iia 

Dr. David, 88. 

Elizabeth, 64. 

George, Snrgeon, 181. 

Dr. J. A. H., n, 12, 88. 

To-. 59. 

foan or Johanna, 190. 

[ohn, 33. 

- of Blackbarony, 1 10. 

of FaU Hill, 1 10. 

of Polmaise, 180, 181. 

of Tonchadam, 170. 

Marjory, 181. 

Patrick, of Ochtertyre, 1 10. 

Robert, 32. 

Sir Thomas, Lord Both- 
well, 19a 

William, of Castletoun, i la 

of Tonchadam, &c. , 

17a 
Mttscbet, Agnes, 181. 
Moaeom Burned (A), 130. 

for Penicuick, 184. 

Mylne, Robert, 4. 

Myrtoo, John, of Randerston, 

iia 

N., R. T., King's Crossbill, 

Rntherelen, 138. 
Naime, William (Lord Dunsin- 

nan), 69. 
Naper, Wm., 31. 
Napier, Sir Alexander, i la 
Alexander, of Wishaw, 84. 

— Archibald, of Merchiston, 
iia 

NatioQal Monument on Gallon 

HiU, 40. 
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ITINERARY OF KING ROBERT THE BRUCE. 

fTlHE following Notes towards an Itinerary of King 
^ Robert I. have been communicated to the Editor by 
the Marquis of Bute, partly for the sake of any help which 
they may be found to afford to historical students and partly 
in the hope that their publication may elicit some further data. 

A list of the authorities cited will be found at the end. 

The original Notes are in reality somewhat fuller than 
they will be found to be in the form here given, since they 
are combined with notes of the itineraries of the Kings of 
England, and acts of other contemporary personages, which 
throw light upon those of the King of Scots, and it is to be 
hoped that at no distant date they may see the light in 
their entirety. 



A.D. 1305-6. 
Jan. 27. Thur. On or about this day 

I Robert Bruce leaves 
' London. 



Barbour, I. 647. 



Feb. 3. Thur. Leaves London? Kxtracta o. Chr. Scot., 129-30. 



Feb. 9. Wed. Meets and kills Comyn's Liber PIusc, L 229; Bower's 

messenger. Joins his Fordun, \'MK 
brother Edward at 
! Lochmaben. 
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A.D. 1305-6. 
Feb. 10. Thur. 



Slaughter of John and 
Robert Comyn at 
Dumfries. 



Liber Pluscard., I. 229; Chr. 
de Lanercost, 203 ; Walsing- 
ham, I. 108 (Kalends for Ides). 



Anno Begni 1. 



A.D. 1306. 
Mar. 25. Fri. 



Mar. 27. Pahn 
Sun. 



Mar. 28. Mon. 



May 18. Wed. 



June 19. Sun. 



July 1. Fri. 



Rol)ert Bruce at Scone, 
Crowned. 

Scone, Coronation '* in 
the antient manner." 



The King sends letters 
by the Abbat of Inch- 
affray to the Earl of 
Strathearn. 

Concerning King's pro- 
ceedings about this 
time. 

Pope at Burdegala (Bor- 
deaux), writes that 
King has incurred 
excommunication. 

Rout of Methven. 

The Kin*' at Aberdeen 



about this time. 
Aug. 11. Thur. King defeated at Dalary. 



Sopt, 



Ch. de Lanercost, 203. 



Liber Pluscard., I. 230 (by mis- 
take " Idus " for " Calendae ") ; 
Prynne, III. 1122; Ex. e Chr. 
Scot., 131. 

Memorial of that Earl in Pal- 
grave, 319, giving events till 
after the time of the Rout of 
Methfen. 

See Chron. Lanercost, 203-4. 



Prynne, IlL 1122; Rymer, II. 
998. 



The King's journey to 
Rachrin must have 
taken place about this 
time. Sir Neil Camp- 
bell absent for 12 ' 
days; voyage to Dun- ' 
avarty, 1 day ; at 
Diniaverty, 3 days ; to | 
Rachrin, 1 or 2 days : 
total, 17 or 18 da vs. i 



Liber Plusc, I. 231 ; Palg., 329. 
Barbour, II. 318-360. 



Rymer II., 1015; Ext. ex Chr. 
Sc. 132; Bower, IL 233; 
Barbour, II. 396 ; and seq., 
Notes, p. 433. 

Barbour, II. 794; IIL 41, 103, 
143-4, 159, 187-8, 195. 
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A.D. 1306. 

Seiit. 20. Tues. 



Sept. 29. 



King at Thirlwall. 



Trivet says King made 
an expedition back 
and defeated II. Percy 
about this time, 410. 



Rymer, II. 1025. Letter to the 
Pope about Bishops of St. 
Andrews and Glasgow. 



ADno Regni 2. 



A.D. 1307. 
Mar. 26 

(Easter). 



May 4. Thur. 



May 10. Wed. 



After Easter, King de- 
feats A. de Vallance, 
and, within 3 days 
after, the Earl of 
Gloucester, whom he 
besieges in Ayr till 
the siege is raised by 
the English. 



King at Kilwinning. 



Battle of Loudoun Hill. 



Walsingham, I. 113-14. 



Aug. and Sept. Concerning King's move- 
ments at this time. 



Oct. 7. Sat. 



Dec. 25 (Christ- 
mas). Mon. 



King at Spyny, 
At Stirling. 

Affair of Slenach. 



Reg. lion, de Morton, 11. 11. 



Barbour, VI. 133. 



See Lib. Plus. I. 234 ; Lanerc. 
209-210. 



Registr. Moravien, 1278. 
Registr. Episc. Brechin, I. 8. 



Lib. Plusc, 233. 



Dec. 31. Sun. 



The King stayed at Lil). Phiscnrd., 233. 
Slenacli till tlio. New 
Year. 
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A.D. 1308. 
Mav 23. Thur. 



Aug. 15. Thur. 
Aug. 22. Thur. 



8cpt. 28. Sat. 



Anno Regni 3. 



King defeats tlie Cum- 
yns, ifec, in the Battle 
of In V eru ry. He after- 
wards lays waste 
Buchan. 



Within the octave. King 
defeats them of Argyll 
and afterwards be- 
sieges and takes Dun- 
stafi&iage. 



King in Inchmahome 
(Insula Scti. Colmoci). 



Oct. 5. Sat. King at Dunkeld. 



Oct. 31. Thur. 



King (1) at Auldearne 
in Moray, receives 
homage of the Earl 
of Ross. 



Bower, 11. 240-1. 
Extracta e. Chr. Scot., 134. 



Fordun, I. 345 ; Bower, II. 242. 



Eraser, "The Lennox,'* II. 
407-8. 



Antiquities of Aberdeen and 
Banff, II. 312. 



Acts of Parliament, I. 477, 



A.I). 1309. 
April 26. Sat. 



July 1. Tues. 



Aug. 8. Fri. 



Anno Regni 4. 



King at Arbroath, as to 
the persecution of 
Bishop of Glasgow. 

King at Cromothy. 

King at Lochbren. 



Registr. Episc. Glasg., I. 220. 



Reg. Mag. Sig. ii. 9 (11). 

The Thanes of Cawdor, 3-4. 
Jolin Menteith one of the 
witnesses. 



Oct. 20. Mon. King at Duustaffnage. ' Reg. Magni, Sig. 47. 



Nov. 10. Mon. King at St. Andrews. 



Dec. 4. Thur. | King at Brecliin. 



Cart, de Levenax, 2. 

Registr. Episc. Brechin, II. 4 ; 
1.8,9; R.M.S. IV. 249 (494). 
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A.D. 1309-10. 
Feb. 24. Tues. 



Mar. 5. Thur. 



General Assembly of 
Church of Scotland 
at Dundee affirms 
the King's right. 

King at Dunbarton. 



Hist. MSS. of Scot., XVII.; Acta 
Pari., I. 460-1. 



Hist. MSS., 5th Rep. 626. 



Anno Regni 5. 

A.D. 1310. 

April 15. Wed. King at Inclinmhome Red Book of Menteitli, I. 516, 

(apud Insulani Sancti citing Panmure MS., Arbroatli 
Colmoci). I Chart, and Macgregor Stirling's 

Inchmaliome, 117. 



A.D. 1310-11. 
February. 



King going to Galloway. Chron. Lan., 214. 



A.D. 1311. 
May 2. Sun. 

Aug. 12. Thur. 



Oct. 8. Fri. 



A.D. 1311-12. 
Mar. 12. Sun. 



Anno Regni 6. 

Reg. Mag. Sig. ii. 9(11). 



King at Avr. 



King invades England 
at the Solway. 

About this time the 
King invades England 
again for a fortnight. 

King at Cambuskenneth. 



Chron. Lan., 216; stayed three 
days at Lanercost, 218. 

Chron. Lan., 216-7. 



Liber Eccl. ss. Tri. de Scon, 101 
102. 



Anno Regni 7. 

A.D. 1312. , 

April 2. (Low) King at Perth, presides Ilailea' Annals, 11. 325. 
Sun. j at a judicial combat. : 



April 7. Fri. 



King at Inchethar (Inch- Liber. Eccl., 55 ; Ss. Tri. de Scon, 
ture). 97; Acta. Parliament. I. 512-3; 

I Cal., Reg. Ho., 106. 



April 12. Wed. I King at Dundee. 



' Liber, de Aberbrothoc, Pars. 
Altera., 536 ; Charters of the 
Royal Ihirgh of Ayr, 19, 20 
(where 1313 is wrongly given); 
Cal., Reg. House, 72a. 
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A.L). 1312. 
May 2. Tues. 



Aug. 15. Wed. 



King at Ayr. 



About this time King 
invades England. 



Oct. 28. 8at. 



Antiquities of Aberdeen and 
Banff, 11. 233. 



Chron. Lan., 219-20. 



King at Inverness, , Anderson's Orkneyinga 
Treaty with Hakon V. Introduction, Hi. 



Saga, 



Oct. 29. Sun. I Parliament at Inverness Acta Pari., I. 461-4 

— treaty with Norway. 



Nov. 0. M»)n. King at Elgin 



Dec. T). Fri. 



A.i). 1312-1:3. 
Jan. 8. Mon. 



This night an unsuccess- 
ful attempt made by 
the King to take Ber- 
wick. 



King takes Perth by 
storm. 



Antiquities of Aberdeen and 
Banff, iv. 611. 



Chron. Lan., 220-1. 



Jan. 9. Tues. Execution of the Traitors 

I at Perth. 



Keb. 26. Mon. i Kinjr at Scotland well. 



Mar. 1. Thur. King at Scotlandwell. 



Bower, II. 243-5 ; Chron. Lan., 
221-2; Fordun, L 346. 



Chron. Lan., 222; Bower, II. 
244 : Fordun, L 346. 



Registr. de Aberbrothoc, 212; 
Cal., Reg. Ho., 73. 

Registr. de Aberbroth, 221-2 ; 
Cal., Reg. lie, 75, 75a. 



A.D. 1313. 
May 18. Fri. 



May 20. Sun. 



Anno Regni 8. 

King arrives at Ramsay Chron. Regum Manniae, 27. 
in Man with a large ! 
fleet. 

King goes to the Nun- CI iron. Reg. Manniae, 27-8. 
nery at Douglas, and 
.^^leeps there. 
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A.D. 1313. 
May 21. Mon. 



King commences siege Chron. Keg. Man., 28 (which says 



of Russyn Castle. 



May 31. Wed. 



King sends sonic galleys 
to Ulster. 



the Castle was taken on the 
15th. There must he some 
mistiike — see 12th June,t7i/rrt). 



Camden, IV. 482. He was said 
to hiive come in them himself. 



.June 12. Tues. 



Rus.syn Castl« taken by ' Chron. Reg. Man., 28 ; Camden, 



King. 



IV. 482. 



Jnnt* 24. Sun. i Truce with English ends. I Chron. l^in., 222. 

King threatens I>or- 
! tlerers, and is heavily 
! paid to let them alone 
I till 29th Sept., 1314. 



Sept. 23. Sun. 



Oct. 21. Sun. 



KiniT at Lochleven. 



King at Dundee. 



Oct. 24. Wed. King at Dundee. 



A.I). 1313-14. 
Feb. 16. Sat. 



Reg. Hon. de Morton, 11. 11 



Reg. M. Sig., 61, 194. 



Antiquities of Aberdeen 
Banff, 111. 210-11. 



and 



King at Scotlantlwtill. 



Lib. Insulae Mi.s., 24. 



Anno Regni 9. 



.\.i). 1314. i 
.June 23. Sun. King sleeps at Cambus- 

kenneth. 



iJarbour. VIII. 065, iVc 



June 24 (Nati- IJattIo of Hannockburn. ' Harbour, IX. ; Chron. Lan., 225-8; 
vity of St. Tiowcr., II. 246-56; Kxtr. e. 

John). Mon., ' Ciiron. Scot., 137-45. 



Sept. 23. Mon. i King at Locldevon. 



Rog. Mor., II. 11. 



Nov. 6. Wed. i Parliann-nt at Cambus- Acta Pari., 1. 464. 

1 krnncth — P'orf».'iture 
of Tniitor.'*. 
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A.D. 1314. 

Nov. 12. Tiies. 



Nov. 14. Thur. 



Kinjjj atCamlmskenneth. 



King atCambuskemieth. 



Nov. IG. Sat. ! King at Dunfermline. Reg. Dunf., 229-30. 



Spalding Club Miscellany, II. 
211 ; Diplomata Scot, XLVI. 



Reg. Dunf., 229 ; MS. Hadding- 
ton Coll., II. 



A.I). 1314-15. ! 
F('l). 10. Mon. I King at Arbroath. 



Diplomata Scot., XLVI I. 1 



Ki')). 15. Sat. , King at Arbroatli. 



Feb. 18. Tues. 



Feb. 25. Tues. 



Mar. 3. Mon. 



Mar. 13. Thur. 



Mar. 14. Fri. 



Mar. 18. Tues. 



King at Perth. 



King at Dumbarton. 



King at Dumbarton. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Dumbarton, 
grants right of sanctu- 
arv to I^uss Church. 



Mar. -0. Thur. \ King at Arbroath. 



Dr. Stuart's notice of St. Fillaii's 
Crozier, &c., pp. 4G-47 (Pro- 
ceedings Scotch Antiq., vol. 
xii.) ; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
III. 411; Liber de Aberbr. 
Pars. Altera, 13. 



MS. Haddington, Coll. II. 



Reg. Episc. Glasg., L 221. 



MS. Haddington, CoU. II. 



Registr, Episc. Glasg., I. 221-3. 



Reg. Episc. Glasg., I. 223. 



Eraser's Chiefs of Colquhoun ami 
their Country, II. 276 ; 
" Lennox," IL 18-9, at Dum- 
barton ; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
IIL 387. 



Reil Book of Menteith, II. 224-5. 
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Anno Regni 10. 



A.D. 1315. 

April 2. Wed. King at St Andrews. '• Registr. Mor., II. 1 2. 



King in Edinburgli. Liber de Melros, II. 323-4. 



April 4. Fri. 



April 27. Sun. ! Parliament at Ayr, at I Bower, II. 257 ; Acta Pari., 1. 

; which the Succession ' 464-5. 
is settled. 



April 28. Men. , King at Ayr. 



April 30. Wed. 



May 1. Thur. 



June 28. Sat. 



Julv 22. Tues. 



King at Ayr. 



King at Ayr. 



King at Perth. 



Lib. Coll. N. Dnc, 153-4 ; MS. 
Hadd. Coll., 11.; Cal. Reg. 
IIo., 78. 

Lib. Coll. N. Dne., 154-5. 



Chart. Melros, II. 380-2. 

Lands and their owners in Gallo- 
way, IV. 50. 



King lays siege to Car- Chron. Lan., 230. 
lisle. I 



July 26. Sat. The Catapults begin to 

play on Carlisle. 



Chron. Lan., '230-1 



July 30. Wed. 



Aug. 1. Fri. 



Sept 20. Sat. 



General Assault. 



King raises siege of 
Carlisle and returns 
home. 



King at In verkei thing. 



Chron. Lan., 231 



Cliron. Lan., 232. 



Oct. 10. Fri. King at Inverkeithing. 



Dec. 5. Fri. ' Kin<' at Arbroath. 



Munimenta Saiictao Crucis, 75 ; 
Cal. Reg. Ho.. 79. 

Reg. Aborbrothoc, 297. 



Fraser's " Earla of Cromartie," 
II. 446-7. Family of Kil- 
ravock, 112. Hist.' MSS. of 
Scotland, II., xxi. 
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A.n. 1317. 
July 12. Fri. 

June 19. 
July 24. Sun. 
Sept. 16. Fri. 

S(4)t. 17. Sat. 
Dec 19. Mon. 



Dec. 21. Weil. 



Dec. 26. Mon. 



A.I). 1317-18. 
Jan. 22. Sun. 



Feb. 14. Tues. 



Feb. 26. Sun, 



King at Perth. 



King at Restennet. 



King at Melrose. 
King in I^xlinburgh. 



King in Edinburgh. 



Friar Adam Newton goes 
i from Berwick to the 
King at Old Cambus 
with the letters. 



King at Newbattle. 



King at Couper Angus. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Clackmannan. 



Liber. S. Mariae de J>almerinoch, 
44. 

R.M.S., XLIII. 77 (1098[6]). 

Chart. Melros, II. 383-4. 

Reg. Brec, II. 5 ; Chart. Mel- 
ros, II. 346. 

Chart. Cambuskenneth, 61. 

Rynier, III. 683. 



Hist. MSS., 5th Rep. 622. 

Hist. MSS. Comm., II. 181. 
(This must be wrong, and see 
last year.) 

Cal. Reg. Ho., 85. 

Chart. Aberbrothoc, 219. 

Liber Insulae Missarum, 79. 



Anno Regni 13. 



A.u. 1318. 
Mar. 28. Tues. ' Berwick taken. 



Bower, II. 271 



April 1. Sat. 



This night Berwick | Chron. Lanercost, 234. 
taken. i 



April 12. Wed. ; King at Berwick. 



Liber Insulae Missarum, 79, 80. 



INIay 



Great invasion of Eng- Chron. Lanercost, 235-6. 
land. I 



July •'>. Wed. ' King present at 

consecration of 
Cathedral of 
Andrews. 



the I Bower, II. 271 ; Registr. Priorat. 
tlie j S. Andreae, 26, says 1328. 
St. r>ishop W. Lamberton officiated. 
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A.D. 1318. 

Dec. 3. Sun. 



Dec. 5. Tues. 



Dec. 10. Sun. 
Dec 15. Fri. 



I Parliament at Scone to 
arrange the Succes- 
sion. 

King at Scone. 



King at Scone. 
King at Arbroath. 



Mar. 4. Sun. 



King at Edinburgh. 



Chart. Aberbroth, 248, &c. ; 
Bower, II. 290-1 ; Acta Pari, 
I. 465-74. 

Registr. Aberdonen. I. 44-5 ; 
Acta Parliament, I. 477-8. 

MS. Hadd. CoU., II. 

Reg. Mor., II. 15-6; Hist. MSS. 
of Scot., II. xxii. ; Douglas 
Book, III. 9. 

R.M. Sig. V. 5(611). 



Anno Regni 14. 



A.D. 1319. 

May 1. Tues. 



May 6. Sun. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Arbroath. 



Aug. 20. Mon. i King at Arbroath. 



Sept 10. Mon. 



Sept. 13. Thur. 



Oct. 20. Sat. 



Nov. 10. Sat. 



Nov. 22. Thur. 



King at Aberdeen. 



Great assault and fight 
at St. Mary's Gate of 
Berwick. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Berwick. 



King at Scone. 



Fraser's History of the Camegies, 
II. 482-3. 

Chart. Aberbrothoc, 220-1. 



Liber, de Aberbroth. Pars. Altera., 
537 ; Cal. Reg. Ho., 86a. 

MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



Barbour, CXXX. 46, <fec. 



Reg. Mor., 16. 



Reg. Mor., II. 17. 



Liber, de Scon, 96. 



Dec. 10. Mon. | King at IJerwick. 



Antiq. Aberdeen and Banff, III. 
211, 2; Re<,'. Mor., IL 17; 



Acta Par., I. 478. 



Feb. 2. Sat. King at Berwick. 



Black Friars of Perth, 10. 
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Anno Regni 15. 



A.D. 1320. 
April 1. Tues. 

April 6. Sun. 



April 17. Thur. 



May 4. Sun. 



May 6. Tues. 



May 20. Tues. 



August. 



Nov. 18. Tues. 



Nov. 24. Mon. 



Dec. 12. Fri. 

A.I). 1320-1. 
Mar. 17. Tues. 



King at Berwick. 



Parliament at Arbroath, 
writes letter of protest 
to the Pope. 



King at Berwick. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Arbroath. 



Douglas Book, III. 355. 



Hist. MS. of Scot., II. xxiv. ; 
Acta Pari., I. 474-5. 



King at Arbroath. 



At the beginning of this 
month the Black Par- 
liament at Scone. 

King at Scone. 



King at Scone. 



King at Lyston. 



The Papal Legates come 
to treat with the King 
at Berwick. 



Lib. Arb. Pars. Altera., 538; 
Cal. Reg. Ho., 866. 

Theiner'a Monumenta, 254. 



Reg. Mor., II. 18-9 ; MS. Hadd. 
Coll., II. ; Douglas Book, III. 
355. 

Registr. de Neubotle, 47. 



Bower, II. 274-5. 



MS. Hadd. Coll., Vol. I. 



MS. Hadd. Coll., Vol. II. 



Registr. de Neubotle, 41, e< seq. 



Bower, IL 275. 



Anno Regni 16. 



A.D. 13-Jl. 

Mar. .'^0. Mon. 



King at Berwick. 



\pril 10. Fri. King nt Berwick. 



Registr. Magni. Sigilli, 4, 11. 



Chart. Melros, il. 350-1, John 
Menteith, witness ; MS. Hadd. 
CoU., IL {bis). 



\ 



or, Nortlieni Notes and Queries, 
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A.D. 1321. 
April 12. 8un. 

April 20. Mon. 



May 10. Sun. 



July 9. Thur. 



Jnlv 10. Fri. 



July 14. Tues. 



Aug. 4. Tues. 



Aug. 5. Wed. 



Sept 9. Wed. 



Sept. 10. Thur. 



Sept. 21. Mon. 



Sept. 30. Wed. 



Oct. 1 . Thur. 



King at Berwick. 
King at Berwick. 



King at Berwick. 



King present in Parlia- 
ment at Perth. 



King at Scone, also at 
Perth. 



King at Forfar. 



King at Cullen. 



King at Cullen. 



King at Forfar. 



King at Forfar. 



Chart. Kelso, 191; MS. Iladd. 

CoU., II. 
Reg. Mor., II. 20 ; Douglas Book, 

III. 10. 

MS. Hadd. Coll., II. (bis). 



Reg. Mag. Sigilli, 16, 84; Acta 
Parliament, I. 478-9. 



Registr. Episc. Brechin, II. 5-6 ; 
Robertson's Index to Charters, 
8; Reg. Dunf., 246; MS. 
Hadd. Coll., II.; Reg. Mag. 
Sig., 16, 84. 



Hist. MSS. Comm., III. 387. 



Anderson's Orkneyinga Saga. In- 
troduction, LV. 



Sutherland Book, III. 11. 



Acta Par., I. 479; MS. Iladd. 
Coll., II. 

Registr. Dunf., 247 ; MS. Hadd. 
Coll., II. 



King in Edinburgh, in Acta Pari., I. 479. 
Council. 



King at Jedburgh. 



King at Arbroatli. 



Oct. ir.. Fri. 



Oct. 16. Fri. 



King at Perth. 



King at Arbroatli 



Reg. Mor., II. 20-1. 



Cliart. Mel., II. 355-0. 
>renteitli, witness. 



J 



Liber S.S. Triii. de Scon, 99, 
100. 

MS. Hadd. Coll. II. {bu). 
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A.D. 1321. 
Oct. 20. Tues. 



Nov. 7. Sat. 

A.D. 1321-2. 
Mar. 1. Mon. 



King at Forfar. 



King at Berwick. 



King at Dundee. 



Chart. Aberbrothoc, 212-3. 



MS. Hadd. CoU., II. 



Dr. Stewart's Archaeological 
Papers, Restennet, 312-3. 
MS. Hadd. Coll., II. {his)) 
R.M.S., XVII. 75 (3583). 



Anno Regni 17. 



A.D. 1322. 
April 1. Thur. 

April 18. Sun. 

May 12. Wed. 



King at Dundee. 



The King at Scone. 



King at Glasgow. 



July 1. Thur. King leads an army into 

England to Carlisle. 



July 19. Mon. 



July 24. Sat. 



Sept. 1. Wed. 



Sept. 20. Mon. 



Sept. 30. Thur. 



The Scots at Carlisle on 
their return. 



The Scots return into 
Scotland. 



King at Forfar. 



Scots besieging Norham. 



King again invades 
England by the 
Solway. 



Registr. Dunf., 247. 



Blackfriars of Perth, 7-8. 



Registr. Episc. Glasg., I. 234. 



Chron. Lanercost, 246 ; Bower, 
II. 278. 



Chron. Lanercost, 247. 



Chron. Lanercost, 247. 



Chart. Aberbrothoc, 210-1. 



Rymer, III. 975. 



Chron. Lan., 247. 



OTy Northern Notes and Queries. 
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A.D. 1322. 
Oct. 1. Fri. 



Oct 21 



Nov. 2. 



Nov. 24. Wed. 



Dec. 1. Wed. 



King entering England. 



A.D. 1322-3. 
Jan. 3. Mon. 



Jan. 8. Sat. 



During this invasion, 
Edward II. was de- 
feated at Biland; and 
the Earl of Richmond, 
&C., were taken from 
Rievaux, where they 
had run. 



The Scots return into : Chr. Lan., 248. 
Scotland. 



Bower, II. 278-9. Note,—'' He 
remained for 5 days at Beau- 
mont, 5 mih»s from Carlisle." 
Chron. Lan., 247. 



Illust. Scot. Hist., 55, says the 
hattle was on 21st. 



King at Innermessan. 



King at Forfar. 



MS. Hadd. Coll., II.; Reg. M. 
Sig., IV. 212. 

: Hist. MSS. Scot., II. 25 ; Lil). 
Arbro. Pars. Altera, 538-40; 
Cal. Reg. Ho., 86c. 



Compact between King 



Proceedings Soc. Antiq., Scot., 
and Hartcla at Ix)ch- i III. 458-61. Note. — E. of 
maben. I Moray swore for King; was 

King present ] Yes. — Chron. 

Lan. 248-9. 



King at Arbroath. 



Feb. 1. Tues. i King at Berwick. 



Sep. 23. Wed. King at Lochleven. 



Blackfriars of Perth, 15-16. 



^ Antiq. of Aberdeen and Banff, 
III. 292. 



Regis tr. Mor., II. 23. 



Mar. 20. Sun. King at Arbroath. 



Chart. Aberbrotlioc, 222 ; Cal. 
Reg. Ho., 87. 



^lar. 21. Mon. i Rymer gives a letter of Rymer, III. 1003. 

the King's, dated 
Berwick, 21st March, 
under this year, but 
the letter itself has 
no year. I 

VOL. XIV. — NO. LIII. 
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Anno Regni 18. 



A.D. 1323. 
Apr. 20. Wed. 

Apr. 26. Tues. 



April 



June 7. Tues. 



July 25. Mod. 



King at Berwick. 



King at Berwick. 



July 26. Tues. 



July 28. Thur. 



Aug. 3. Wed. 



Aug. 4. Thur. 



Sept. 21. Wed. 



Sept. 22. Thur. 



Sept. 23. Fri. 



(Jet. 4. Tues. 

A.I). 1323-4. 
Jan. 16. Mon. 



Passport for Earl of 
Moray, dated New- 
ark, April 39 (sic). 



King at Berwick. Signs 
the Peace. 



King in Parliament at 
Scone. 



King at Scone. 



King at Scone. 



King at Scone. 



King still in Parliament 
at Scone. 



King at Kinross. 



Kinjr at Kinross. 



Reg. Mor., II. 22. 



Blackfriars of Perth, 10-11, 
17-18. 



Rymer, III. 1017-8. 



Rymer, IIL 1030-1 ; Acta. Par., 
I. 479-81. 



Acta. Par., I. 481-2; Reg. Dunf., 
248. 



Hist. MSS. Scot., II. xxiii. 



Antiq. of Aberdeen and Banff, 
IV. 611-2; CaL Reg. Ho., 88. 



Liber S.S. Tr. de Scon., 101. 



Acta Parliament, I. 482. 



•r> 



King at Kinross. 



King at Kinross. 



King at Scone. 



Reg. Episc. Glasg., I. 235-7. 



Erasers of Philorth, II. 198-9; 
MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



Robertson's Index to Charters, 28. 



Hist. MSS. of Scot., II. xxviii. 



Orig. Paroch., I. 34. 



or. Northern Notes and Queries. 
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A.D. 1323-4. 
Jan. 20. Fri. 



Jan. 30. Mon. 



Feb. 24. Fri. 



Feb. 29. Wed. 



Mar. 12. Mon. 



King at Dunfermline. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Berwick. 



King at Aberdeen. 



King at Aberdeen. 



Charters of the Burgh of Ayr, 
21-3 (where it is wrongly 
dated 1325). 



MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



Antiq. of Aberdeen and Banff, 
II. 394-5. 



MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



Anno Regni 19. 



A.D. 1324. 
Mar. 28. Wed. 



June 10. Sun. 



June 13. Wed. 



July 28. Sat. 



Aug. 1. Wed. 



Sept. 6. Thur. 



Not. 7. Wed. 



King at Berwick. 



King at Glasgow. 



King at Glasgow. 



King at Rothesay. 



King at Scone. 



King at Arbroath. 



Hist. MSS. Comm., II. 197. 



Chart Cambuskenneth, 9. 



Acta Pari. Sc, I. 482. 



Charter at Buchanan House. 



Antiq. of Aberdeen and Banff, 
II. 115. 

Reg. M. Sig., XIV. 389 (3136). 



King at Berwick, in Coll. on Shires of Aberdeen and 
Council. Banff, 250-1 ; Acta Par., I. 

482-3. 



Nov. 8. Thurs. ; King at Berwick. 



Nov. 9. Fri. King at Berwick. 



Nov. 20.. Tues. l King at Berwick. 



Douglas Book, III. 12; MS. 
Hadd. Coll., II. (bis). 

Hadd. Coll., II. 



MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 
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A.D. 1324. 

Nov. 30. Fri. 
(St. Andrew). 



Dec. 12. Wed. 



Dec. 16. Sun. 



Dec. 20. Thur. 



A.i). 1324-5. 
Feb. 14. Thur. 



Fel). 20. Wed. 



Fel). 24. Fri. 



King at Berwick-on- 
Tweed. Endows the 
chapel at Dumfries 
for Christopher Seton's 
soul. 



King at Berwick. 



King at Berwick. 



King at Berwick. 



King at Berwick. 



King at Berwick. 



King at Berwick. 



Mar. 1. Fri. King at Scone. 



A.D. 1324. 
Mar. T). Tues. 



King at Scono. 



M*Do wall's Hist, of Dumfries 
(quoting Gen. Hutton's MSS. 
in Advoc. Lib.), p. 765-6. 



MS. Hadd. Coll., II. {his). 



Chart. Aberbrothoc, 219-20. 



Oliver's Monumenta (of Man), 
II. 162-5; MS. Hadd. Coll., 
II. 



Charters of Churches of Mid- 
Lothian, 44-6. 

MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



Reg. Mor., II. 24-5 ; Doughis 
Book, in. 13. 



Lib. Eccles. de Scon., 95-96. 



F'raser's History of the Camegies, 
IL 483-4-5; Charter at 
Buchanan House. 



Anno Regni 20. 



A.I). 1325. 
Mar. 20. Tues. 



King at Scone. 



Mar. 27. Wed. , Kin-' at Scone. 



Chart. Melrose, IL 325-6, at 
least, "XX*"" anno,*' Acta 
Par., I. 483, 533; R^g, M. 
Sig., 69, 235. 

Antiq. of Aberdeen and Banff, 
IV. 760. 



Mar. 2S. Tliur. King in Parliament at j Acta Par., I. 483. 

' fScone. 



or, Northern Notes and Queries, 
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A.D. 1325. 
April 1. Mon. 



April 18. Thur. 



May 2. Thur. 



May 1 2. Sun. 



May 20. Mon. 



June 22. Sat. 



Aug. 3. Sat. 



Nov. 1. Fri. 



Nov. 27. Wed. 



King at Gambus- 
kenneth. 



Account of expenses of 
Royal visit to Arran. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Cardross. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Arbroath. 



Dec. 15. Sat. 



Dec. 29. Sun. 



A.D. 1325-6. 
Jan. 10. Fri. 



Jan. 16. Thur. 



King at Melrose. 



Bishop (John) of 
Glasgow, speaks of 
the King as vivd voce, 
at Arbroath ? 



King at Cloueny 
(Cluny ?) 



King at Scone. 



Chart. Mel., II. 359. 



Chamberlain of Tarbat's Accounts. 



MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



Reg. M. Sig., IV. 102-3 (where 
1326 is wrongly given) ; 
MS., Hadd. Coll., II. 

Reg. M. Sig. XVIII. 108 (3717). 



Coll. concerning the Shires of 
Aberdeen and Banfif, 196. 



Lib. S. Marie de Dryburgh, 254- 
5. 

Theiner's Monumenta, 254. 



King at Arbroatli. 



King at Scone. 



Mar. 1. Sat. i King at Scone 



Liber S.S. Trin. de Scon., 100-1. 



Liber S.S. Tr. de Scon., 98-9 ; 
MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



Chart. Mel., 327-8 ; 333-339. 



Chart. Cambuskenneth, 199- 
200. 

Liber S.S. Tr. de Scon., 95-6 ; 
MS. Hadd. Coll., 11. (bis). 
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A.I). 1325-6. 

Mar. 5. Wed. 



King at Scone. 



Mar. 6. Thur. King at Scone. 
Mar. 10. Mon. King at Scone. 
Mar. 20. Thur. King at Scone. 



Fraser's " Lennox," I. 51 ; Hist 
MSS. Comm., II. 166-7; 
Charter at Buchanan House. 

MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 

Charter at Buchanan House. 

Hist. MSS., 5th Rep. 622. 



Anno Regni 21. 

A.D. 1326. 
Mar. 26. Wed. King at Clackmannan. 



July 15. Tues. 



King present in Parlia- 
ment at Cambusken- 
neth. 



July 21. Mon. Court of Exchequer at 

Clackmannan. 

July 22. Tues. ■ King at Clackmannan, 

' also at Dunfermline. 



Aug. 4. Mon. King at Cluny. 



Aug. 5. Tues. King at Alyth. 



Aug. 6. Wed. I King at Alyth, 



Aug. 16. Sat. 



Nov. 14. Fri. 



King at Arbroath. 



King at Berwick. 



Nov. 15. Sat. King at Berwick. 



Liber S.S. Tr. de Scon., 103. 



National MSS. of Scot., IL 
xxvii. ; Acta Par., I. 475-6, 
483. 

Chamberlain Rolls, I. 1. 



Antiq. Aberdeen and Banff, IV. 
151-2; Reg. Dunf., 252-3; 
MS. Hadd. Coll., IL (bis). 

Liber S.S. Tr. de Scon., 102. 



Liber S.S. Tr. de Scon., 99 ; Cal. 
Reg. Ho., 89. 

Liber S.S. Tr. de Scon., 102; 
Cal. Reg. Ho., 90. 

Chart. Mel., II. 333-5. 



MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



MS. Iladd. Coll., II. 



Nov. 'JG. Wed. King at Berwick. 



Chart. Mel., IL 340. 



Nov. 21). Sat. . King at Dundee. 



Liber S.S. Trin. de Scon., 100. 



or, Northern Notes and Queries. 
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A.D. 1326-7. 
Jan. 16. FrL 

Feb. 1. Sun. 



Mar. 8. Sun. 



Mar. 23. Mon. 



King at Scone. 



MS. Hadd. CoU., II. 



Unsuccessful attempt to Ohron. Lan., 258-9. 
take Korham Castle 
on this night. 

King in Parliament in Acta Par., I. 483. 
Holy Rood in Edin- 
burgh. 



King at Stirling. 



Mar. 24. Tues. i King at Stirling. 



Reg. Priorat. S. Andreae, xxxiv. 
MS. Hadd. Coll., U. 



Anno Regni 22. 

A.D. 1327. I 

April 6. Mon. Kin^ at Stirling. ; Frasers of Philorth, II. 199 ; 

MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



April 24. Fri. 



King at Arbroath. 



Sept. 20. Sun. ' King at Arbroath. 



MS. Hadd. Coll. II. 



Chart. Aberbrothoc, 340. 



Oct 26. Mon. 



Nov. 7. Sat. 



Dec. 4. Fri. 

A.D. 1327-8. 
Feb. 16. Tues. 



Feb. 28. Sun. 



Death of the Queen at Bower, II. 288. 

CuUen. 

I 

Burial of the Queen at Ext. e Cliron., 155-6; Annals of 
Dunfermline. Dunfermline, 124. 



King at Arbroatli. 



King at Cardross. 



! Hist. MSS., 7th Rep. 721. 



Reg. Mor., II. 27-8. 



I King present in Parlia- National MSS. of Scot., II. 
ment in Edinburgli. xxvii. ; Acta Parliamenta, I. 

483-4. 



Mar. 4. Fri. King at Edinl)urgh. 



Mar. 10. Thur. ■ King in Edinburgh. 



Reg. Mag. Sig., XVIII. 108 
(3717). 

Cal. Reg. Ho., 94. 



Mar. 12. Sat. ' King in Edinburgh. 



Antiq. of Aberdeen and Banff, 
II. 217-8. 
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A.D. 1327. 
Mar. 16. Wed. King in Edinburgh. 



Mar. 17. Thur. King in Edinburgh. 

Signing of the Treaty 
I of Northampton in 
Edinburgh. 



Mar. 20. Sun. 



King in Edinburgh. 



Antiq. of Aberdeen and Banff, 
IV. 711. 



Reg. S. Cnicis, 86-7 ; Nat. MSS. 
Scot., II. xxvi. ; Acta Par., 
I. 484-7. 



Reg. Epis. Aberdonen. I. 47-8. 



A.D. 1328. 
April 9. Sat. 



Anno Regni 23. 



Death of the High \ Extr. e Chr., 155. 
Steward Walter. 



June 6. Mon. Court of Exchequer at Chanib. Rolls, I. 9. 

Scone. 



June 7. Tues. Court of Exchequer at 

Scone. 



Ch. Rolls, I. 10, 11 



June 8. Wed. Court of Exchequer at Ch. Rolls, I. 11. 

Scone. I 



June 9. Thur. Court of Exchequer at | Ch. Rolls, I. 11, 13. 

Scone. I 



June 13. Mon. 



Court of Exchequer at 
Scone. 



Ch. Rolls, 1. 13. 



Juno 15. Wed. 



Court of Exchequer at I Ch. Rolls, I. 13, 14. 
Scone. 



Juno 18. Sat. 



Court of Exchequer at Ch. Rolls, I. 14. 
Scone. 



Juno 19. Sun. Court of Exchequer at Ch. Rolls, I. 14, 15. 

Scone. 



OTy Nortliem Notes and Queries. 
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A.D. 1328. 
Jane 21. Tues. 



Court of Exchequer at , Ch. Rolls, I. 15. 
Scone. 



June 22. Wed. CoUrt of Exchequer at Ch. Rolls, I. 15. 

Scone. 



June 23. Thur. 



June 25. Sat 



June 26. Sun. 



Court of Exchequer at | Ch. Rolls, I. 16. 
Scone. 



July 4. Mon. 



Court of Exchequer at 
Scone. 



Court of Exchequer at 
Scone. 



King at Glasgow. 



July 17. Sun. Marriage of David, 

Prince of Scotland, 
and Princess Joan 
of England, at Ber- 
wick. 



Ch. Rolls, I. 17. 



Ch. Rolls, I. 19. 



Oct. 16. Sun. 



Nov. 12. Sat. 



Dec. 29. Thur. 



A.D. 1328-9. 
Jan. 3. Tues. 



Feb. 6. Mon. 



Feb. 21. Tues. 



Mar. 21. Tues. 



King at Kynkell. 



King at Glasgow. 



King at Scone. 



King at Forfar. 



King at Girvan. 



King at Inchmichael, in 
Galloway. 

King at Inchmichael. 



Liber S.S. de Scon., 103. 



Chr. Lan., 261 ; Bower, II. 291 ; 
Extr. e Chr., 155. 



Antiq. of Aberdeen and Banfif, 
II. 339-40. 

Cal. Reg. Ho., 95. 



Acta Par., I. 512 ; Liber Ecc. de 
Scon., 110; Cal. Reg. IIo., 
107. 

Chart. Kelso, 373-4. 



Chart, of the Friars Preachers of 
Ayr, 3, 4. 

Cliart. Friars Preachers of Aj^r, 5. 

Cal. Reg. Ho., 97. 
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Begni 24. 



A.D. 1329. 
Mar. 29. Wed. 



Mar. 31. Fri. 



Apr. 1. Sat. 



Apr. 4. Tues. 



Apr. 14. Fri. 



May 10. Wed. 



May 11. Thur. 



King at Glenluce. 



May 28. Sun. 



King at Monreith in 
Galloway. 



King at Whithorn. 



King at Whithorn. 



King at Dundee. 



King at Cardross. 



King at Cardross, as to 
his heart to be buried 
at Melrose. 



King at Cardross. 



June 7. Wed. | King dies at Cardross. 



Antiq. of Abertleen and Banff, 
IV. 711-2. 



MS. Hadd. Coll., IL 



MS. Hadd. Coll., II. {his). 



MS. Hadd. Coll., II. 



Diplomata Scot., I. 



Reg. Mor., II. 29. 



Liber de Mel. II. 228-29-30. 



Charters relating to the City of 
Edinburgh, a. D. 11 43-1 540, 
p. 16. 



Bower, II. 292 ; Froissart, XX. 



AUTHORITIES. 

The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland. Record Edition. 

Registruni Magni Sigilli. Record Series. 

Chronicoii de Lanercost. Maitlaiid Club, 1839. 

Gough's Camden's Britannia, 1806. 

Bower, Joannes de Fordun, Scotichronicon cum supplements et continua- 

tione Walteri Boweri, ed. Goodall, 1756. 
Rymer's Ftcdera Angliae. 
Extracta e Variis Chronicis Scotiae. 
Chronicou Regum Maniae. Christiania, 1860. 
Liber Pluscardensis. Ed. by Skene, 1877, 1880. 
Barbour. 
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AUTHORITIES--conf»fiud(i 

The Broa Spalding Club, 1856. 

Froissart Chronicles. 

Walnngham — Historia Regum Angliae. 

Anderson's Diplomata Scotiae. 

Anderson's Orkneyinga Saga ; Introduction. 

Historical MSS. of Scotland. 

Historical MSS. Commission Reports.^ 

Theiner's Monumenta (of Scotland, &c.). 

Oliver's Monumenta (of the Isle of Man). 

Origines Parochiales, I. Ban. Club, 1850. 

Robertson's Index of Records of Charters. Edinburgh, 1798. 

Spalding Club Miscellany. 

Antiquities of Aberdeen and Banff. Spalding Club. 

Collections concerning the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff. Spalding Club. 

Prynne's History of the Pope's Usurpations. 

Soc. of Scottish Antiq. Proceedings, III. 

Dr. Stuarfs Archaeological Papers. Priory of Restennet, 1868. 

Dr. Stuarf s Notice of St. Fillan's Crozier. (Proc. Soc. Sc. Antiquaries.) 

Lands and their Owners in Galloway. M'Kerlie. 

Hist of Dumfries. M'Dowall. 

Itinerary of Edward II. Hartshome, priv. printed. 

Liber S. Mariae de Melros. Bannatyne Club, 1837. 

Charters of Soltre and other Churches of Midlothian. Ban. Club, 1861. 

Liber Insulae Missarum [Inchaffray]. Ban. Club, 1847. 

Liber S. Mariae de Dry burgh. Ban. Club, 1847. 

Chamberlain Rolls, 3 vols., 1836. Ban. Club. (The Court of Exchequer 

was held where the king was.) 
Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer. E<linburgh, 1877. 
Registrum Monasterii de Passelet. Malt. Club, 1832. 
Liber Ecclesiae, S.S. Trinitatis de Scon. Ban. Club, 1843. 
Registrum Episcopatus Brechinensis. Ban. Club, 1856. 
Liber Cartarum Sanctae Crucis [Holyrood]. Ban. Club, 1840. 
Liber S. Thomae de Aberbrothoc. Ban. Club, 1848. 
Liber Collegii Nostre Domine. Maitland Club. 
Registrum de Dunfermelyn. Ban. Club, 1842. 
Registnun de S. Mariae de Newbottle. Ban. Club, 1849. 
Registrum Episcopatus Moraviensis. Ban. Club, 1837. 
Registrum Episcopatus Aberdonensis. Spalding Club, 1845. 
Charters of the Friars Preachers of Ayr. Edinburgh, 1881. 
The Blackfriars of Perth. Edinburgh, 1873. 
Liber S. Mariae de Balnierinoch. Abbotsford Club, 1841. 
The Chartulary of Cambuskenneth. Grampian Club, 1874. 
Registrum Episcojmtus Glasguensis. Ban. Club, 1843. 
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1 In addition to the entries taken from these Reports, they contain some notes which it is impos- 
1IU0 to use owing to the imperfection and irregularity with which the Keporta have sometimes been 
eompUed. In some cases ctiarters are mentioned without mention of the place where they were 
execatad. and in others the annus rtgni is omitted, and there is substituted for it an annu$ Domini, 
whidi may or may not be correct. 
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THE REAL "SCOTS WHA HAE." 

/^LD fashioned, if not forgotten, is the art of believing in 
^^ its fulness what was written long ago. It is so much 
the more piquant course to discredit, and to be sure, there is 
often enough good ground for doing so. Yet there is charm 
of perhaps superior potency in advocating a plea for credence 
to claims w^hich have been too long ignored. 

Scots Wha Hae appears to have had the fortune of never 
attracting criticism on the historical side. Neither Dr. 
Wallace nor Mr. Henley surmises, any more than did Burns 
himself, that the perfervid Ode which " the accidental 
recollection of that glorious struggle for Freedom " roused 
from his heart, was but the poetic echo of a far more 
passionate song written nearly five centuries before, by a 
contemporary of Bruce, a high ofiicer of state, and a church- 
man, who, it is conceivable, may have been at the battle of 
the Bannock himself. It is true that Burns borrowed his 
last stanza from two lines — with the eighteenth century 
flamboyant over them — '' from the conmion stall edition of 
The Wallace'' : — 

A false usperer sinks in every foe, 
And li])erty returns with ev^ry ])low.* 

* The passage occurs in Book VI. ch. 2, lines 91, 1)2, of Hamilton's modernised 
version of The Walldce, the poem of the allej;ed Hlind Ilarrv, which in 
Hamilton's rendering parsed through many editions, an<l enjoyed a wide 
popularity during the century. Tlic two verses in quest ion, it should he said, 
relate to the episode known to students of tlie poetic forms of history as the 
Battle of Biggar. They do not occur in the on^'inal tiftecntli century poem, hut 
are Hamilton's own. 
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With his characteristic generosity in matters of criticism, 
Burns declared this product of the Muse of "William Hamilton 
of Gilbertfield, a couplet worthy of Homer. Bf3 that as it 
may, the lines define the whole extent of his indebtedness to 
authority, real or poetic. Beyond that it is to imaginative 
genius and patriotic heart that we owe our national poem. 

Not to proceed at once to the veritable poet of the 
period, but to dally a little among the more recent historians 
old enough for the aroma of antiquity to cling to their work, 
we may derive a passing entertainment from Jolin Major, 
and especially from Holinshed's criticism turning on the 
nature of the salutation made by King Eobert to his army. 
Major is nothing if not circumstantial, as he pictures Bruce 
on a hill top, with his yellow beard and blue and glitterin; 
eye, eloquently in the vernacular— in which he was an 
accomplished orator — appealing to his warriors to fight for* 
their fortunes, their children and their wives, for their live^^ 
and the freedom of the land. One may not follow him' 
through a printed page and a half quarto of eloquence, but it] 
is lawful to note how he makes the King at the close of faiS' 
grand oration descend from the hillock bareheaded, clasp hiB- 
nobles in his arms, and conclude the performance by giving 
his right hand in sign of friendship to his army, man by 
man. We must for once sympathise with our " auld 
enemy of Ingland," in the person of Holinshed as Major's 
critic, caustically suggesting that Bruce " was over-wearied] 
before he had shaken 35,000 men by the hands." 

Yet battle speeches are too stubbornly persistent 
chronicle to be tossed iiside as unceremoniously as Johi 
Major's handshake, 'Such things were far more possible' 
under the old military system than under the firearm regime, 
and even under that our veiy latest episodes have shown IM| 
speeches of pith and moment — cemented by profane swearin^J 
sometimes, it is said — enlivening the sanguinary annals of 
peaceful realm. Of course, the troubadour in history, i 
mayhap the war correspondent of these piping times of 



I 
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own, could and can embellish, but the fact remains — great 
things are said, have been said, and will be said, so long as 
men go down to battle, and the thrill of danger, the lust of 
victory, and the weird and terrible moments of crisis lift the 
heart to the heroic pitch. Let us not wonder if there was a 
speech, and a great one, at Bannockburn. 

Barbour gives us a version, poetically even more to the 
point than Bums's, wherein Bruce reminds his men, first, 
that right is on their side ; second, that the wealth of the 
enemy is a grand guarantee of spoil to the victor ; 

" The thrid is, we for our lyvis, 
And for our childer and our vifis 
And for the fredome of our land 
Ar strenyeit in battale for to stand." 

" Be bold at first," he said, " think of the worship and 
joy of vanquishing, honour and riches both will be yours ; 
no worse fate can be than to fall into the hands of the 
Englishmen : — 

" For thai suld slay us I wat weill, 
Richt as thai did my brother Neill." 

"You all know well what honour is, demean yourselves 
accordingly, so that your honour be aye safe. If anyone 
dies in this battle, his heir shall be liable for neither ward 
nor relief. And now God help us — He that is most of 
might." 

Such is a simple abbreviated paraphrase of the address 
as reported by Barbour, who wrote, however, full sixty 
years after the battle. Authorities nearer the time being 
mostly English, were concerned with themes too poignant to 
have much space to spare for the victorious commander's 
utterances, the terms of which, moreover, they had small 
chance to hear. The Malmesbury chronicler who, about 
1325, penned one of the earliest and best descriptions of the 
battle, contents himself by briefly mentioning that Bruce 
served out wine and bread to his men, and encouraged them 
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in whatever ways he could — which we may take to include 
cheering words. Baston, the Carmelite friar, in his remark- 
able poem on the defeat of his countrymen — whose pros- 
pective victories he had come north expressly to celebrate — 
devotes but two lines to a bald enough description of the 
King's loudly animating the Scottish nobles and urging his 
warriors to battle. For a really contemporary report — 
albeit in verse, and, possibly, a trifle too pious to be quite 
accurate — of what Bruce said we have only one author upon 
whom we can have recourse. This was Abbot Bernard, of 
Arbroath, a staunch adherent of King Kobert, and Chancellor 
of the Kingdom from practically the commencement of his 
reign till the year before its close. '* At that time," we learn 
from Bower in his account of the great Scottish military 
triumph, ** Bernard, Abbot of Arbroath, put the matter into 
verse,'' and amongst the quotations happily Bruce's address 
— wliat we may consider if not the real Scots Wha Hae, 
at ariyrate the first edition of it — is presented intact. In 
spite of an over emphasis of religious appeal, there is 
throughout this strange and moving speech a note so 
singularly naive and realistic, so maladroit from a mere poetic 
standpoint in its final anticlimax, and yet so Surcharged 
witli meaning, as to persuade the critic that the object in 
view was not rlietoric, but fidelity to the actual. Even the 
excessive prominence of Biblical language and • confident 
invocation of saints are, as will be seen in the sequel, by no 
moans out of keeping with the spirit of the time and the 
actual history of the event. But our prelude has been 
lengtliy enough ; it is time to set down as faithfully as 
translation will admit the words which Abbot Bernard 
asiribi^s to Bruce on the morning of Bannockbum at early 
<lawn, after mass had been celebrated.^ 



' Kt lit ]»ra'<lii Ills Al»bas IWriiai^liis in metro suo iiinuit sic prosequitur 

viu nis : 

Tinio >iunnio maiu- oolobraninr in ordine missR> 
lu-m- nn>\t'nto suo. ilii'onte«|iU' ooriii- l»eiiipiio : 
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Lords I and you my people I Accu3tx)med as you are 
To ample Liberty, for which many a battle 
Has been endured by kings of Scotland dying to the Lord ! 
See now all of you how, suffering so many labours, 



" proceres et mi popiile qiiibus insolet esse 
Libertas magna, pro qua certamina multa 
Passi sunt reges Scotise, Domino morientes, 
Cemite nunc onines quot nos patiendo laborcs 
Annis pro certo jam decerta\^mus octo 
Pro pogni jure, pro libertatis honore. 
Perdidimus fratres et amices at(|ue parentes ; 
Vestri cognati captivi sunt, et aniici ; 
Nunc et prselati cum clero carcere clausi, 
Mater et ecclesia nullo manet ordine tuta, 
Nobilitas terra? transivit sanguine guerrce. 
Armati proceres (|Uos coram cernitis omnes, 
Kos, regnum, gentem delere per impietatem 
Jam decreverunt ; nee nos subsistere creduiit. 
Curribus est et e<|ui8 ipsonim gloria ; nobis 
Est nomen Domini spee et victoria belli. 
Felix ista dies ; natus Baptista Johannes. 
Sanctus et Andreas ac fuso sanguine Thomas 
Cum Sanctis Scotiie, patria? pro gentis hcmore 
Pugnabunt hodie, Christo Domino pneeunte. 
Hoc duce vincetis tinem guerrse facietis, 
Si pro peccatis vestris de corde fleatis ; 
Onmes offensas regalis nostra potestas 
In nos commissas pronunciat esse remissas 
nils qui patrium defendunt nunc bene regnum.'* 
Haec ait : et populus regis verbis animatus 
Promittit promj)te bellum de corde subire. 

Bower (Goodall's Edition), Vol. II. p. 249-50, 
Lib. xii. cap. 21. 

I have looked at severjil MSS. of Bower in the Advocates' Library, and 
collated the poem as presented by them, with the printed version, but found no 
divergences of the slightest moment. The Cupar MS. (Adv. Lib., No. 35, 1. 7), 
followed by the MS., 35, 6. 7 (" Yis cronykill ves in Sant Colmes Insche — id, e., 
Enionia"), contains a prose account of the speech, just before the insertion of 
Bernard's verses. By it the King is made to argue that inferiority of forces 
raites no presumption of defeat, a proposition duly fortified by reference to the 
Macc4ibees and by citations from Vegetius, and has passages of energetic appeal 
concerning wives, children, lives, and rights which, like the Wlittling of the 
efficacy of mere numbers, recall Barbour's Hues. Goodall who so frequently 
quotes the Cupar MS. as a variant reading from the text he used, does not do so 
in this instance. 

VOL. XIV. — NO. LIII. D 
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We, for at least these eight years past, have fought 
For the right of the Kingdom, for the honour of Liberty. 

We ourselves have lost brothers, friends, and relatives ; 
Your kinsmen and your friends are captives ; 
Even bishops and priests are shut up in prison ; 
Mother Church herself remains by no means secure ; 
The nobility of the land has perished in the blood of war. 

Those armoured barons, whom you see all before you, 
Have now in their impiousness determined to wipe out us, 

the kingdom, and the nation, 
And they do not believe that we can withstand them. 
Their glory is in chariots and horses ; but for us 
Our hope of battle and victory is the name of the Lord. 

Happy this day on which was born the Baptist John ! 

St. Andrew and St. Thomas (whose blood was shed) 

Shall, along with the saints of Scotland, for the honour of 
their country. 

Fight this day ; with Christ the Lord commanding. 

Led by Him you shall conquer and make an end of the war. 

If for your sins you in your hearts repent ; 

And our own royal power proclaims that all oflFences, 

Against ourselves committed, are pardoned 

To those who this day doughtily defend their native King- 
dom. 

*' Thus he speaks," concludes our poet, in two simple but 
efficient and moving lines. " Thus he speaks, and inspired 
l)y the King's words, the people pledge themselves to the 
battle with eager heart." 

Those who know most of mediaeval thought and expres- 
sion, and remember how far the power of utterance halted 
beliind the feeling it sought to voice, know best how much 
passion throbs here. And it is passion which, along its 
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guiding lines of patriotic piety and pride, aims, as it seems 
to me, much less at ornament than chronicle. For it is 
instinct with history, and its contemporary note is sus- 
tained and strong. When the poet might have wrapped 
his matter in an allusive figure, he gives us sober compu- 
tation of the eight years from 1306. Those eight years, 
part of them spent in eluding bloodhounds in Galloway, 
wild years, the record of whose powerful and romantic 
situations sometimes lifted Barbour, no easy task, above 
himself ! Years of which a French knight and historian (who 
in 1327 served under Edward III. in the wild-goose pursuit 
of the good Sir James over the Weardale Moors) declared 
that it was found in a history made by the said King Robert, 
how the good King Edward [the First] chased him through 
the great forests for three or four days with hungry blood- 
hounds! "The right of the Kingdom, the honour of 
Liberty " — could definition be more precise ? Bruce had 
himself to mourn the execution of three brothers, Thomas, 
Alexander (a churchman), and Nigel, as well as of Sir 
Christopher Seton, his brother-in-law, and other adherents 
allied to him by friendship and blood. The grand old thrice 
and four times forsworn Bishop Wishart of Glasgow was 
still in durance in England when the front of battle lowered 
at Bannockbum. In the mind of the Abbot of Arbroath 
such infringements of the divinity that should hedge a 
prelate, no doubt went the further home, because in 1312 
his own immediate predecessor, Abbot John (then no longer 
a dignitary but a plain monk) was a prisoner of wjir,^ and 
continued to be detained in custody by the English, pending 
the adjustment of adequate ransom. Mother Church could 
certainly never be secure while such things were possible in 
the present, and whilst in the past there was so much to 



* Registrum (VeUis) de AberhrothoCy 289. Abbot Bernard wrote of him, "quod 
pater Johannes dudum abbas nionasterii de Aberbrothoc et modo simplex 
monachus de guerra captiis fuit in Anglia . . . et detentus est tanquam captiviis 
penes ipsos pro redempcione facienda." 
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remember of struggle with York and Canterbury. Wielii 
was regarded as a martyr on behalf of hia Church as well 
of bis country. The roll of dead— of the executed and the 
slain — after 1306 sufficiently verifies the allegation of the 
havoc the wai- had wrought on the Scottish families of bii'th. 
We may pass over the chariots and hoi-ses and the 
robust confidence of the Scots in the name of the Lord, 
remarking that the adaptable genius of our religion of peace 
has enabled it to accommodate itself surprisingly to the 
necessities of corporal battle. Christians have been knc 
to ride against CUristiaus, adjuring each other to 
the name of the Cross, to strike in the name of Jesus, th( 
son of Mary. The allusions in the poem to various saints 
quite intelligible. The 24th of June, Midsummer, the 
letter day of the battle, was of course, John the Bapti 
festival. It does not naturally occur to us to 
predate that the battle shout, " St, Andrew ! " is funi 
mentally a religious invocation. But here a deeply in' 
ing feature of the poem asserts its prominence. We 
remember that it was to St. Andrew, as " protector of 
kingdom," that Bruce in 1318, in special and solemn religii 
service,' attributed his " illustrious victory." In this pi 
the national patron does not stand alone, St. Andrew 
beside him the martyr of Canterbury, and with these ti 
are the Saints of Scotland. The force of this alius 
becomes apparent from the connection of St. Thomas 
the one hand with our poet himself, and on the oti 
with at least one of the saints of Scotland whose services 
were not despised on battlefields. It was to St.. Thomas 
of Canterbury that King William the Lion dedical 
the monastery of Arbroath on its foundation in 11 
And amongst the gifts with which he afterwards endowi 
the new monastery was the keepership of the Brechbennach, 
or sacred banner of St. Columba. Enrolled in the Arbroath 



xias 
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Chartulary stands the charter whereby, between 1204 and 
1211, William granted to the monastery that keepership, and 
along with it the lands of Forglen, in Banffshire, to be held 
by tenure of " doing for the same the service from that land 
which is due to me in the army, with the foresaid Brech- 
bennach." Bernard, as abbot, was therefore feudally liable 
to have the Brechbennach forward in its due place with the 
Scottish spears that day, when his king had need of all 
the saints of Scotland he could command. Amongst 
these Columba took no second place. An ancient hymn^ 
in his honour adjures him to be the sword of the Scots 
— Ensis Scottorum sis — and the Irish annals, under the year 
909, tell of his crozier used by the men of All)an as their 
standard at the head of every battle. Evidently it was 
believed that death and canonisation had not at all impaired 
the muscular virtue of Columba's arm — which in the flesh was 
by most accounts considerable, if we may judge from his 
warlike exploits before he quitted the field and settled down 
to regulation sanctity at lona. There are, therefore, power- 
ful presuppositions favourable to the argument that the 
banner of this indubitable battle-saint was carried some- 
where in the ranks of Scotland on the eventful day of 
Bannockbum. 

That it was actually so cannot of course be absolutely 
affirmed, although as in the case of the ** Quigrich " or 
crozier of St. Fillan (the presence of which on the field is 
supported by a closely analogous- chain of direct and circum- 
stantial proofs of varying quality), it may be permitted to 
cherish a very strong surmise. Whether, if present, with or 
without the company of the quigrich of that other saint of 
Scotland, Columba's Brechbennach and the stout assurance of 



* Printed in Haddan and Stuhbs Councils, Vol. II. 270. 

* Dr. John Stuart, in the last of the many adniirahU* paj>ers In* wrote, sot 
forth with all fairness the case for St. Fillan, and for the probable truth of the 
tradition — somewhat over-adomed by Boece — that this historic relic wjis indeed 
at the battle (Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot., Vol. XII. 122-182). 
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liis martial aid attached autl confirmed any more, wavercrs fc 
the national eausK than did tlie royal promise of pardon I 
criminals is a question whic-li might lead us iutfj unprofitable 
issuCB. It hsis been mentioned already that Barbour ascribes^ 
to Bruce a pledge against the exaction of ward and relief, tha I 
taxes levied upon lieirs on their succession to land. Abbotg 
Bernard's allusion cannot be interpreted to eaiTy the samsj 
sense, but the somewhat unroraautic colour which it throw 
upon, at least, some of the champions of Scottish inde- 
pendence is perfectly paralleled by many unsophisticat* 
evidences that on the English side the armies wer»| 
systematically recruited from the sanctuaries and the gaols.'] 
There are even instances where persons short of an ear or soJ 
— possibly due to having had the missing member cut off for 1 
burglary or other serious crime — received testimonials that 
such amputation had been accomplished not by the hangman 
but by the Scots. The promise of pardon was the lure held J 
out for the enlistment. Bruce's ofl'er, therefore, only con 
spunded to English proclamations of the same period. !N'aa 
doubt it did not lend itself too happily to poetic purpose i\ 
its presence, all unheroic as it is, suggests that actualityiJ 
not invention, was the occasion of its introduction. 

With all the limitations whether from supposed crudit}^! 
or any other cause Bernard's poem deserves a lietter fate thai 
the forgetfulness which has befallen it. The crudities, as II 
have sought to show, are more seeming than real. Thi&a 
Chancellor's daily duty was to give secretarial form to hid 
master's diplomatic and public deliverances. Thus habitual!^ 
speaking, as it were, in the king's voice, it was no new thii^ 
for him to render in appropriate language what the king had^ 
said. Nor is it to be believed he wholly faded when thea 



* In illuslration of this, alt^ntiuii la&y be directed to the Rotuli Scotiae, S 
254-56, where, in the year 1333, pardons eatiniated b;^ the editor as amounting t^ 
" two or three thousand " in number were granted to i;riminftls on <.'.ondition c 
service in Scotland. Thtse pardons were for all kinds of crime, that of n 
being pre-eminent. 
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demand lay somewhat outside the ordinary limits of the 
chancery. Although the attributed speech might, indeed, 
draw too liberally on the Psalms of David or the stock idioms 
of the Church — the commonplaces of the age — there is no 
word to mar its grand occasion. A royal heart beats in the 
appeal ; a royal dignity rests upon the words ; and there is, 
at least, one critic to hold them worthy of a king of Scotland 
at Bannockburn. Would that the mantle of Burns might 
descend for an hour upon some son of song who could 
translate with a fervour of patriotism like Bernard's own. 

Geo. Neilson. 
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DUNKELD CATHEDKAL. 

TT7E observe that the General Assembly of the Church of 
^ ^ Scotland has had under consideration the position of 
Dunkeld Cathedral in relation to the Church. The Com- 
mittee appointed last year by the Dunkeld Presbytery to 
inquire into this matter reported the existence of two royal 
warrants, one of which, dated 1811, grants the choir of the 
Cathedral to the parish of Dunkeld to be used as the parish 
church in all time coming, while the other, dated the follow- 
ing year, makes the grant in favour of the Duke of AthoU 
and his heirs, on condition that they keep the fabric of the 
said Cathedral in proper repair in time coming. Both war- 
rants, apparently drafted by English lawyers, are loosely 
drawn, and the preamble of the second warrant seems to 
have been lost sight of in the operative part of the deed. It 
appears that a Crown grant had been applied for to repair 
the church, in which application his Grace of AthoU, the 
Presbytery of Dunkeld, and the inhabitants of the village 
were joint petitioners, but although a royal warrant was 
issued (1811) in response to the petition, the grant was not 
received from the Court of Exchequer, and the money was 
only obtained after a second petition by the Duke and the 
issue (1812) of a second w^arrant. The present Duke of 
AthoU, in a letter made public since the meeting of Assembly, 
states that the reason why a fresh warrant was necessary 
was because there was in reality no parish of Dunkeld 
— a fact admitted by the Presbytery in the .petition of 
1799 — and this is certainly set forth as the reason in the 
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second petition. The Presbytery, recognising the complicated 
position of affairs, judiciously resolved to approach his Grace 
with the view of taking joint action in memorialising the 
Crown to amend the warrant of 1812 in the direction sug- 
gested by the Committee of Inquiry, which was to have the 
relation of the Cathedral of Dunkeld to the Church of Scot- 
land more clearly defined. This course, however, was not 
strong enough for the parish minister, who appealed against 
the Presbytery's resolution, first to the Synod, and then to 
the General Assembly. By a large majority, the Supreme 
Court affirmed the decision of the Presbyter)'^, and appointed 
a committee to co-operate with the Presbytery in giving 
effect to their resolution. 

We have given the above short narrative of the case in 
order that our readers who have not waded through the dis- 
cussions in the Church Courts, may have some understanding 
of the points involved, but our chief interest lies in the pre- 
servation — as distinct from restoration — of the ancient fabric. 
It is not alleged that the Dukes of AthoU have not fulfilled 
their obligation under the warrant of 1812 to maintain the 
structure. From first to last the AthoU fiimily have 
expended large sums on the Cathedral, and since the date 
of the grant they have maintained the choir at their own 
charges as a place of public worship for the inhabitants of 
Dunkeld. The present Duke, in his letter of 29th October 
last, renews the undertaking, and so far as the upkeep of 
the fabric is concerned, no further assurance is required. 
Nobody has asserted that the parish minister loses anything 
in status or in stipend by the existing arrangement. If there 
is no parish of Dunkeld, there is a parish of Dowally over 
which the minister has clerical jurisdiction, and in respect to 
his assertion that Dunkeld Cathedral is not public enough, 
there is no complaint of the public not having all the access 
they require. We cannot help thinking that Sir John 
Cheyne's advice to leave matters as they are, was the best 
in the circumstances, but now that the question has been 
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raised, we trust the Presbytery and Assembly Committee 
will be successful in coming to a satisfactory understanding 
with his Grace, who, it must always be borne in mind, has 
shown himself to be a staunch friend and supporter of the 
Church of Scotland. We have already alluded to the dis- 
tinction between church preservation and church restoration. 
If there is to be any movement for the restoration of Dunkeld 
Cathedral, the movers must naturally, and for two reasons, 
approach the Duke courteously and amicably — firstly, because 
no restoration can proceed without his consent; secondly, 
because his co-operation in any work of church restoration is 
a pure act of grace, and is no part of his legal duty as a 
heritor. 
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INSTRUCTIONS IN COURTESY.^ 
MS. Ashmold, 61. Bodleian Libraiy, Oxford. 

(f 20.) TX7HO-SO-EU^/2 wylle thryue or the 

^ ^ Muste v^?'tus lerne and cm^tas be, 
Fore who in zowthe no vertus vsythe 
In age all men hym refusythe. 
Clerkys J>at canine p^ seyens seuene 
Seys pat cuitasy camme fro heue?i 
When gabryell owre lady grette 
And elyzabeth "with here mette. 
All vertus be closyd in curtasy 
And alle vyces in vilony. 
Aryse be-tyme oute of thi bedde 
And blysse p^ brest and thi forhede, 
Than wasche thi bonder and thi face, 
Kerne J)* hede and aske good grace 
The to helpe in all p^ werkes, 
Thou schall spede better what so pou carpes. 
Than go to p^ chyrche and here a messe 
There aske me/'sy fore J>* trespasse, 
To whom pou metys comme by p"" weye 
Curtasly gode morue pou sey ; 
When pon hast done go breke thy faste 
Wit^ mete and drynke of gode repaste. 
Blysse ]>* mouthe or pou it ete 



Believed to be hitherto unprinted. 
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The better schalle be ))* dyete. 
Be-fore ))* mete say ]>o\x ]>* grace 
It ocupys bot lytell space ; 
Fore oure mete and drynke and vs 
Thanke we oure lord Wiesiis. 
A pater noster and Aue mary 
Sey fore y saulys Jxit in peyne ly, 
Than go \dhour as }x>u arte bownde 
And be not Idylle in no stounde. 
Holy scryptom' ^us it seyth 
To ye ))at arte of cristen feyth, 
Iff ])0u labo^^r ))ou muste ete 
That witA ])* bonder ])0u wyst gete ; 
A byrd hath wenges for to fle 
So man hath armes laboryd to be. 
Luke ]>o\x be trew in worde and dede 
In alle ))* werkes ))an schall }x>u spede. 
Treuth wyP neue?' his master schame ; 
It kepys hym out off' synne and blame. 
The weys to heue/i ])ei bene )hs tweyne 
Mercy and treuthe as clerked seyne ; 
Who-so wyll comme to Y lyfe of blysse 
To go Y weys he may not mysse. 
(/. 20^) Make no promys bot it be gode 

And kepe ))ou it with myght and mode, 
Fore eue^y p^^omys it is dette 
That vfith no falsed muste be lette. 
God and Y ney bores lufe all-wey 
Welle is Y than may Jx>u sey, 
Fore so }x>u kepys all Y l^-we 
W^'tA-oute any fere drede or awe. 
Vncallyd go Jx>u to no counselle ; 
That longer* to Y ^^^^ J^t thow melle. 
Scorne not Y P^^^ ^^ hurte no mane, 



1 MS. has wyi. 
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Leme of hym ]xit the teche canne. 
Be no glosere nor no mokere, 
Ne no seruante^ no wey lokere. 
Be not prowd bot meke and lynd 
And yfiXh thi better go jK)u«be-hynd : 
When J>* better schewys his wylle 
To he haue seyd J>ou muste be stylle. 
When J>ou spekes to any mane 
Hond fote and fynger kepe Jx>u styll J)an ; 
And luke )x>u vppe in-to his face 
And curtase be in euery place. 
WitA ))' fynger schew ))0u no-thynge, 
Nor be not lefe to telle tydinge. 
Iff any man sey welle of ))e 
Or of thi frende^ thankyd muste be. 
Haue few wordes and wysly sette 
Fore so ]>ou may thi worschyppe gete. 
Vse no sueryoge Ti6}per lyenge 
In thi sellynge and thi byeoge, 
Fore and ]k)\x do ]>ou arte to blame 
And at ])e last ]k)u wylle haue schame. 
Gete ))* gowd witA trewe[t]h and wynne 
And kepe Y out of dette and synne. 
Be loth to greue and leffe to pies, 
Seke Y pes and lyfe in es. 
Off whome ]k)u speke^ where and when 
Avyse ])e welle and to what men. 
When ])0u co7>imys vnto a dore 
Sey god be here or J)ou go ferre. 
We?'-euer }x>u commys speke honestly 
To ser or dame or }per meny. 
Stand and sytte not furth vfiili alle 
Tylle he byde Y Jxit rewyls y hjdle : 
Where he bydis Jx^r must ])ou sytte 
And fore none 6}^r change ue flyte. 
(/ 21.) Sytt vpright and honestly 
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Ete and diynke and be feleyly, 
Parte viith hem pat sytes \f by 
Thus teches y dame curtasy. 
Take }f salt with thi clenc knyfe. 
Be cold of spech and make no stryfe. 
Bakbyte no man Jxit is awey, 
Be glad of alle men well to sey. 
Here and se and sey thou nought 
Than sehall Jk)u not to profe be brought. 
With mete and drynke be-fore })® sette 
Hold ]f plesyd and aske no bette. 
Wype thi mouthe when J)ou wyll drinke 
Lest it foule thi copys brinke. 
Kepe clene thi fyngeres lypes and chine 
Fore so pou may thi wyrschype wynne. 
In ))* mouth when ]>* mete is 
To drynke or speke or lauzh, I-wys, 
Dame curtsisy fore-byde^ it the. 
Bot prayse thi fare wer-so-euer pan be, 
Fore be it gode or be it badde 
In gud worth it muste be had. 
Whe7i pou spyte5 be welle were 
Where so pon spytes nyze or fere. 
Hold ))* hand be-fore thi mouth 
When pou, spytes and hyde it couth. 
Kepe ))* knyfe both clene and scherpe 
And be not besy for to kerpe. 
Clens ))* knyfe with some cutte bred 
Not with thi cloth as I p^ rede. 
With any fylth to fowle p"" clothe 
A curtase mane he wylle be lothe. 
In p^ dysch sett not p^ spone 
Nolx'?' on p^ brynk as vnlermyd done. 
When pon sopys make no noyse 
With thi mouth as do boys. 
The mete pat on J)* trencher is 
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Putt it not in-to J>* dysch. 
Gete ])• sone a voyder 
And sone avoyd J>ou thi trenchere. 
When thi better take ])• the coppe 
Drinke thi selflfe and sett it vppe. 
Take the coppe wit^ thi hondes 
Lest it falle J>er as J>ou stondes. 
When thi better spekc5 to the 
Do off thi cape and bow ]>' kne, 
(y! 21*) At thi tabull no]>er crache ne claw 

Than men wylle sey J)ou arte a dawe. 
Wype not thi nose nor })* nosthirlys 
Than mene wyll sey }>ou come of cherlys. 
Make J>ou no])er cate ne bond 
Thi felow at J)* tabulle round 
Ne pley with spone trencbere ne knyffe. 
In honesty and clenys lede J>ou thi lyffe. 
This boke is made for chylder zouge 
At the scowle Jxit byde not longe, 
Sone it may be conyd a7id had 
And make them gode iff ]>ei be bad ; 
God gyff them grace vertuos to be 
Fore than ]>ei may both thryff and the. 

amen quod Rate. 
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USetDS litotes. 

The Amenity of Holy rood Palace. 

The annoiiTicemcnt that the Crown is in treaty to let Croft-an-Righ as a 
cooperage will surprise those who remember that at the instance of the 
Edinburgh Town Council this place was purchased expressly for the 
purpose of preserving the amenity of Ilolyrood. It is scarcely possible 
that the project will be persevered in after the representations which have 
been made to the authorities on the subject. That it should ever have 
been thought of is a proof of the neglect of Scottish royal palaces, of which 
there is, unfortunately, so much cause to complain. Holyrood Palace itself, 
though still occasionally the abode of royalty, is by no means sufficiently 
cared for. The shabbiness of the picture gallery, and the mean appointments 
of the Palace generally, elicit comments the reverse of complimentary from 
many visitors. We observe that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is to dine 
with the Royal Archers in the picture gallery at Holyrood on the 6th July, 
and if someone would point out to His Royal Highness a few of the 
evidences of Governmental neglect, some improvement might result. 

The OkUst Kiioivn Picture of Stirliny. 

An oil painting purchased in an Edinburgh sale-room last spring turns 
out to be the oldest known picture of Stirling. It has been identified as 
the work noticed by Walpole in his " Anecdotes of Painting in England," 
as a view of Stirling Castle painted by Vosterman, with figures by WycL 
The probable date is 1673, which is twenty years earlier than the date of 
Slezer's views, hitherto supposed to be the oldest. The picture was for 
many years in Ilerbertshire Castle, Stirlingshire, and an interesting circum- 
stance is that in 1853, when this mansion-house was displenished, the late 
Sir George Harvey, P.R.S.A., then a young man, got a commission to 
copy the picture for a Stirling lawyer. In 1876, at the sale of this gentle- 
man's effects, there was a keen competition for Harvey's copy, which 
realised upwards of £100. The original is in a fine state of preservation, 
and having been secured by a well-known local collector, Mr. John E. 
Shearer, F.S.A, (Scot.), there is reason to believe it will find a permanent 
resting-place in the ancient and royal burgh. 
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Old Bridget over the Bannock Bum, 

lu the course of taking down an old building in the village of 
Charterahall, the workmen found a^ interesting stone with the following 
inscription : — " This bridg was built by the Justic of Peace of Sterlingshyer, 
ano 1696." The stone evidently formed the date stone of the original 
bridge over the Bannock at Chartershall, which, like so many others, was 
destroyed during the rebellion of 1745. The present bridge bears the date 
1747, when it was rebuilt by the Justices of the Peace. The inscribed 
stone was utilised as a door jamb, with the inscription turned into the wall. 
It was found to be in an excellent state of preservation. The oldest bridge 
over the Bannock was erected at the village of Bannockbum, in 1516, by 
Robert Spittal, tailor to King James IV., and founder of SpittaFs Hospital 
in Stirling. Spittal also built the original Bridge of Teith, near Doune, 
and the Bridge of Tullibody. A tablet inserted in the Bannockbum Bridge 
eommemorates the first builder, and also bears that the structure was 
lepaired by the Justices of Peace in 1710, and that twelve feet was added 
to the breadth by the Trustees in 1781. 

The Casket Letters, 

Lady Mary Baillie-Hamilton, in an article in one of the June magazines, 
states, from personal inspection, that the casket at Hamilton Palace which 
is alleged to have contained the famous Queen Mary letters, is actually 
silver gilt of French sixteenth century workmanship. Mr. T. F. Henderson, 
in his " Casket Letters," maintains that it lacks the gilding and other orna- 
ments, and so cannot be completely identified. It appears that an old letter 
kept in the casket tells its history — that it is " the box that caryd letters 
and tokens by messengers to and againe between Mary Queen of Scotland 
and the Earle of Bothwell," that it was bought from " a papist " by the 
Marchioness of Douglas, mother of the third Duke of Hamilton, and that, 
after having been sold to a jeweller, it was bought back again by the 
Duchess as soon as she heard that it had belonged to the Queen. Also, 
it is stated that when first bought from the papist it had the Queen's (his- 
tory requires the French King Francis's) arms engraved upon it, but that 
these were erased by the Marchioness, who substituted her own. All 
which leaves room for doubt as to whether the authenticity of tlie casket 
has yet been established. 

A Puzzling Flag Inscription. 

At the closing meeting of last session of the Stirling Natural History 
and Archaeological Society there was exhibited the old " pensall," or 
pennon, of the Stirling Incorporation of Skinners and Glovers. This flag, 
which is of the streamer shape, is made of silk of various colours, and is in 
a very tattered condition. Along the top is sewn a piece of sheepskin for 
VOL. XIV. — NO. LIII. K 
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tho pole to which it was uttaclied. The pole, which had a finely carved 
head, has unfortunately disappeared. The emblems of the skinner craft — a 
hand, a pair of skin-cutting scissors, and a ** moon " knife or scraper — are 
cut out in leather and attached to the flag on both sides. Small discs of 
leather also form centre-pieces in other parts of the flag. Near the top are 
painted the arms of Charles II., with the letter R below (probably standing 
for Jie.v)f and then folIo\vs a motto which has so far proved a puzzle. It is 
clearly enough painted on the flag, and ;:eads as follows : — 

FINIS MO-PBRPBT 
VANNO 

A newspaper correspondent suggests that the motto is Italian, and may read 
Finisnio perpetue [cose] vanno, " Until things everlasting go." This render- 
ing is, however, not quite satisfactory, and we trust some of our readers 
may be able to supply a better. 

A n Old Sundial, 

The Scots Pictorial for April contained an illustration of the sundial 
at Lochgoilhead, which is said to be one of the oldest in Scotland. At 
present it stands in front of the farmhouse at the head of Jjochgoil, and is 
protected from the Sassenach by an iron railing. But the farm was in more 
ancient times the village inn, and the open space in front of it the common 
market-place for a very wide surrounding district, and the sundial at that 
time was situated some twenty yards or thereby to the east of its present 
position. On the north side the monument has an inscription. The lower- 
most stone boars the date 1626. Above this is a stone carved with the 
figure of a cross of 8t. Andrew. Tho stone immediately above this again 
has a carved centre with tho letters ^q around it, while another somewhat 
similarly carved, further up the pillar, bears the letters h^^M' The stone 
intervening between those so lettered has a chiselled heart-shaped figure. 
What the inscription signifies is not exactly known, but it has been sug- 
gested that the S.C.C. refers to Sir Colin Campbell of Ardkinglas, a former 
laird of tho estate, while the other letters might represent Dame Helen 
MacDougall or MacNaughton, probably his wife. Sir Colin Campbell of 
Ardkinglas, however, son and heir of James Campbell of Ardkinglas, was 
not made a l)aronot until 1679. There is nevertheless prima facie evidence 
that tho dial was orectod to commemorate soine event in the Ardkinglas 
family, possibly a marriage. 

The Royal Vault nf Holy rood. 

The Kov. Dr. (lonlon wrote to Lord Balfour of Burleigh on the 16th 
May anont tin; disgracfjful condition in which this vault has been kept for 
many years. Tlio cause of complaint will now, it is expected, be speedily 
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remoYed, as Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff has written from the Scottish Office, 
Whitehall, stating that "the subject will receive due attention." When the 
royal vault was constructed at Holyrood in the first half of the sixteenth 
century all the remains that could be collected were carried thither — an 
operation which was easy enough, inasmuch as they were embalmed and en- 
closed in lead. So they rested in safety until the troublous times of 1688, 
when the Revolution mob " wrenched open the leaden coffins and scattered 
the bones of James V. and Magdalen of France, with those of other royal 
personages, over the paved aisles of the Abbey Church." For a century or 
so the bones were exposed in the open to the elements and to the public 
gaze. Robert Chambers records that in the beginning of the present century 
a beldame cicerone would describe the bones in this style — " King Jamie's 
shouther, and nearly the hale o' the Countess o' Roxburgh, and baith Lord 
Damley's thie banes, wi' a guid bit o' the Yerl o' Buchan's back." Shame 
at length compelled the authorities to collect the remains, and place them in 
the vault on stone shelves laid in the wall of the old Norman doorway. 
There they lay, bleached white, up till a few months ago, when by Her 
Majesty's command they were carefully collected and reinstated in the 
restored tomb. The only coffin is that which is supposed to contain the 
remains of Mary of Gueldres, which was unearthed in 1848 in the removal 
of Trinity College Church to make way for the North British Railway. 

Archceological Research in Crete, 

The Times* special correspondent in Crete writes from Canea, 23rd 
May : — "It is proposed to establish a fund for the purpose of carrying out 
excavations in Crete under the joint direction of Mr. Arthur Evans and 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Director of the British School at Athens. The 
undertaking has received the sanction of Prince George, who has consented 
to become patron of the fund. Several sites of typical historical importance 
have been reserved for British exploration, including Knossos, Praesos, 
Lyttos, the Caves of Psychro (Dicte), Kamaras, and Paxos, and the 
prehistoric fortresses of Kalamavka and Zakros, situated in the south- 
eastern corner of the island nearest to Egypt. It is intended to begin 
operations at Knossos and Praesos. The objects found will be placed in 
the Candia Museum, which, it is hoped, will be transferred to the ancient 
Venetian Armoury. A considerable sum will be required in order to 
prepare the building for their reception. The headquarters of the fund 
will be at Candia, where a house has been already secured. Important 
discoveries are anticipated, throwing light upon the derivation of European 
culture from Egypt, the history of * Mycenaean' civilisation, and the early 
beginnings of Greek art and social life. AVitliin the last few days a large 
Mycensean sepulchral chamber has been discovered by Mr. Evans at 
Mileto, near Candia, containing two earthenware chests, adorned with 
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decorative desigus, (kud a score of tltiii painted vaaea, some of which presei 
entirely nova! types. Tlie cheets, which contained human bones, were 
extracted with some difficulty, and, together with the raaes, have been 
placed in the Candia Museum." 



Ciuerp. 



Alexander Johnston of Ayr.^The name of this individual appeuc* 
among those who fell at Flodden {Scot. Antiq., XIII. p. 170). I should 
lik(! to know the origin of this Ayr family of Johnston. By the help of 
Paterson's " Obit Book of Ayr," I iind that Alexander .lohnstou wa» the 
son of Arthur Johnatou, of Ayr, and dnnet Otterbum, liia wife, for the 
safety of whose souls their son caused yearly prayers to be said in the 
Oliurch of St. John, of Ayr. Prayers were eventually also said for the 
repose of the soul of Alexander, but, unfortunately, the page containing the 
patticulBTs of the Obit has been lost or cut out, or we might learn some- 
thing of liis wife and children. An Adnm and a William Johnston are 
mentioned as living at Ayr early in fhe sixteenth century, and on the 
20th May, 1555, John Johnston acts as notary-public to an instrument od 
the Protestation of the Burgesses of Ayr regaiiliiig their exemption from 
bearing witness in any Court outside the Burgh. Adam Johnston was a 
bailie from 1578 to 1597 ; and a James Johnston was bailie in 1612, being 
in 1608 the king's nominee for that office. On the 8th July, 161-1, he had 
B charter under the Great 8eal of the lauds of Weatfuird, in the bailliary of 
Kyle-Stewart, and in 1616 bis name appears with others of the county ae 
serving on an assize. This James married laobel George, and left two sons. 
The younger, Archibald, married Janet Wallace, and was alive in 1633. 

The earb'eat connection 1 have come across of a Dumfriesshire Jolinaton 
with Ayrshire, is the marriage of Margaret Johnston, daughter of the_ 
Laird of Johnston, to Sir William Wallace, of Craigie, about 1460. 

F. A. JoHSSTON. 



I 



Eeplieis. 

A Silver Dollar (\'ol. XI II. p. 137). This is probably a coin of Hollai 
Coins of this type, although not this particular piece, are shown on page 21 
of The lUimrated Encyclopedia of Gold and Silver Coins of tie Won 
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Jram A.D. 1885 back to B.c. 700, published by A. M. Smith, 533 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A., 1886 — a work from the large number of 
its illustrations specially useful for tracing modern coins. 

The full legend on the obverse may presumably be read MOnbta 
ARGkntea PROviNciiE CONFOEdbrationis BELGiOiE WESTFriesland- 
ICU8 — or whatever the adjective would be. The motto on the reverse is 
given by Mr. Berry. In 1625, the date of this coin, Maurice, Stadtholder 
of Holland, second son of William the Silent, died, and was succeeded in 
the same year by his brother Frederick Henry, but nothing in the coins of 
the United Provinces of this period indicated the ruler for the time being. 
The territory of these Provinces was formerly a part of the Roman Empire, 
and Collier says made " part of Gallia Belgica, latterly it was by the Latins 
called Belgium," under which name it appears on this coin along with the 
name of one of the five baronies — probably the place of mintage — West- 
friesland, as distinguished from Cost- or Eastfriesland in Westphalia. 
Subsequently the United Provinces came to be known as Holland, being all 
included under the place-name of the most important of them. As showing 
this pre-eminence. Motley (** History of the United Netherlands," London, 
1869, Vol. IV. p. 524) gives a table showing that in 1609 the Province 
of Holland contributed to the finances of the States more than one-half 
(55 J per cent.) of the whole budget, Friesland's contribution being at the 
same time 11^ per cent. 

There were doubtless at one time many oi the States* coins current in 
Scotland. The intimate commercial relations subsisting between this 
country and the United Provinces would naturally induce such a result. 
To this important trading connection, though perhaps partly also to their 
similarity in value to the English currency, was doubtless due the exception 
made by Queen Elizabeth in favour of Flemish (and French) coins when 
she ordered all the foreign coins then current in England to be called in 
and melted down. An idea may be formed of the quantity of foreign coins 
then current in England when it is stated that in consequence of the above- 
mentioned order, of Spanish gold alone the value of £2600 was sent in to 
the mint in a single week (Stowe's " Annals "). Nor was the case different 
in Scotland. Ruddiman says that in the reign of James VI. the greatest 
part of the coin then current in Scotland was foreign coin brought from 
other nations, and not money coined in Scotland ; and notwithstanding that 
in 1601 the whole foreign and native coinage current in Scotland was called 
in to the mint to be melted down, it is recorded by the same writer that at 
the Union when the Scottish currency was again called in, in order that all 
the coin throughout Great Britain should be brought under the same regula- 
tion, it was found that in 1707 there was brought into the Bank of Scotland 
of foreign silver money value in sterling money to the amount of £132,080, 
17s., while the Scottish silver coin only amounted to £239,036, 138. 
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The complications in business transactions which such a mixed currency 
niust have given rise to are well shown in Wedderbur^ie^s Compi Buik 
(Scot. Hist. Socy.). Many references to the varieties of foreign coin passing 
through a merchant's hands will be found noticed in that volume. Many 
references to foreign coins occur in the Accounts of the Lord High Treas- 
urer, and later in the Kirk-Session Records of the Parishes in Scotland, and 
an interesting chapter could be written on this phase of the subject. 

A. HUTCHKSON. 

Broughty-Fkrry. 



Old Gold Coins (Vol. XI IT. p. 138).— The Hary or Henry noble or Rial 
was an English coin long current in Scotland. The Noble was first coined 
by Edward III., and subsequently by all the English Sovereigns down to 
Jas. I. (of England) " Ane piece of gold called ye holie gaist," I have not 
been able to identify unless it is to be found in an Irish piece, perhaps a 
medal (metal not named) in Henry Vll.th's time, bearing on one side "the 
Holy Ghost like a dove ; " Legend, " Saiicti Spiritua gratia adsit nobis et 
vivainus " (Ducarel's Anglo-Gallic Coins, p. 82). Information of this piece 
might be got from Dr. A. Smith's Irish Coins of Henry 777., pub. in the 
Trans, of Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XIX., 1840, a work I have not been 
able to consult. Perhaps some correspondent who finds this work accessible 
would examine and communicate results. Henry V. of England struck 
some gold coins called Salutes and Half Salutes, from bearing on one side 
a representation of the Salutation of the Virgin. Henry VI. continued this 
type, and on some of the specimens figured in Ducarel's Anglo-Gallic Coins, 
a binl like a dove, possibly intended for the Holy Spirit, is represented 
looking over the shoulder of the Angel who stands before the Virgin. In 
the ** Inventure of the clething abilyementis and uthir graith of King 
James V. maid the 25 March, 1539," printed, Edinburgh, 1815, pp. 49-76, 
there occurs the following item, ** the hatt that come from the Paip of fray 
velvett with the Holy Gaist sett all with orient perle." Further, it may be 
worthy of remark that an " Order of the Holy Ghost " was instituted in 
1198 by Pope Innocent III. for service to the sick. These may have had 
some recognition of their emblem on coins or medals. 

A. HUTCHBSON. 

Bkouuhty-Fkrry. 



Alston Family (Vol. XIII. p. 138). According to TKt Old Country 
IJouseK of the Old (Hasgow Gentry (edition 1878, p. 60), James Alston of 
^luirburn, second son of George Alston of Muirbum, '* married Ellen Walker, 
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and had a son, George, who went to Australia, where he remained a number 
of years," and returning died in this country. This George, however, was 
bom 4th February, 1793, and died 15th July, 1848. His tombstone is in 
Glassford Churchyard. He was, moreover, first cousin, not nephew, of 
John Thomas Alston, Lord Provost of Glasgow, 1821-1822. Provost 
Alston had a nephew, George, but he was the late George Alston of 
Craighead, Lanarkshire, and was born about 1820. The present head of 
the family is William Hamilton Alston, merchant in Glasgow, great grand- 
son of John Alston, eldest son of George Alston of Muirburn. 

A. W. G. B. 



Allardice of Memis (Vol. XIII. p. 192).— I.. Robert Allardice, 
merchant in Brechin, was treasurer of the city, 1726-1727, and bailie, 
1728-1730. His name also appears among the councillors in 1731 
(Black's History of Brechin, pp. 342-343). He died before 13th April, 
1739, when his son David, merchant in Brechin, was served heir general 
(Indexes to Services of Heirs in Scotlaiid), 

II. David Allardice, merchant in Brechin, was a councillor in 1740, 
1744, and 1745. He became bailie, 26th June, 1747, and continued till 
1751 ; was again bailie from 1765 till 1783, being designated "elder" after 
1770 (Black's History, pp. 345-349). " David Allardice of Memus, Baillie 
in Brichine," was one of the undertakers for building the bridge over the 
West Water, on the Edzell road, in 1771, commemorated in the inscription 
on the north wall ( Jervise's Epitaphs and Inscriptions, p. 311). According 
to Edwards' Historical Guide to Brechin (p. 59), Bailie Allardice's house 
is still pointed out near the Meikle Mill in Brechin. He was probably 
father of the after-mentioned Robert of Memus, David, merchant in 
Brechin, and Dr. John Allardice. He had also a daughter, mentioned in 
1748 (Black's History, p. 150). He probably died about 1783. James 
Allardice, tenant in Drimis, Parish of Brechin, was out in tlie '45 {List of 
Persons concerned in the Rebellion of 1745-1746, p. 152). He was 
afterwards resident in Brechin, and may have been a relation of the bailie. 

III. David Allardice, younger, was a merchant councillor from 1771 
till 1784, the designation ** younger" being dropped in 1784. Described as 
** merchant in Brechin," he was served heir of conquest general to his 
brother, John Allardice, Surgeon, E.I.C.S., 6th April, 1786 {Services 
of Heirs), 

David Allardice was served heir of provision general to his uncle, 
Robert Allardice of Memus, 18th July, 1793 {Services of Heirs). 

A. W. G. B. 
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H^otices of IBoobs. 

Yule and ChriBtmas : Their Place in the Germanic Tear. By 

Alexander Tills, Ph.D., Locturer in German Language and 

Literature in the University of Glasgow. London : David Nutt, 
1899. 4to, pp. 218. Price £1, Is. net. 

Questions of chronology are always interesting to historical students, 
the interest not infrequently being due to the perplexing intricacy of the 
niutter. The problems connected with the Germanic year, which are 
interesting and important enough in themselves, are rendered more so by 
the rich layer of folk-lore with which they are encrusted. Hence this 
book, though very learned and very elaborate, is by no means dull. The 
critical, ingenious, and painstaking author sets himself to clear up the 
uncertainties which envelop the nature of the ancient Germanic year ; and 
to trace the adoption of the Roman Calendar, the introduction of the 
festival of Christ's Nativity, and the revolution brought about by these 
events in custom, belief, and legend. 

Dr. Tille holds that the tri-partition of the Germanic year is an 
unshakable fact, although etymology points to a dual division. The dual 
division, he explains, is of Aryan home growth ; the tri-partition of foreign, 
probably Egyptian, extraction. As the year which the Aryans took over 
consisted of six tides of sixty days each, its units served as readily for a 
dual division as for a tri-partition. When the tides were combined in twos 
the years were divided into thirds; when combined in threes, the years 
were divided into halves. One of these tides was known as Yule. Among 
the Goths of the sixth century, liuleis covered November and December ; 
while among the Anglo-Saxons of the seventh century, Geola covered 
December and January. From this variation Dr. Tille infers that in the 
one case Yule had been shifted a fortnight forward, in the other a fortnight 
back ; and, therefore, that it originally began about the middle of 
November, when also began the Germanic winter and year. He is 
satisfied that the Germanic festival, incidentally mentioned by Tacitus, 
was held in the first half of November, was the ancient festive New Year 
of the race, and was in later times changed into the Feast of Martinmas. 
As the successor of the ancient Germanic New Year, Martinmas was closely 
associated with both the tri-partition and the dual division of the year. 
By the three legal terms of Martinmas, Mid-Lent, and Mid-July the year 
was divided into three parts, each consisting of a long hundred of days. 
By Martinmas and Mid-May the year was divided into two equal parta In 
the Anglo-Saxon laws, Martinmas was the oldest legal term, and as such he 
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also finds it at a very early date on Gennan soil While, so late as .1525, 
Mid-May was the other half-yearly term in Germany, it still shares the 
honour with Martinmas in Scotland. 

Through the adoption of the Julian Calendar, the Calends of January 
in course of time became to the Germans, as to others, the beginning of the 
year ; and by-and-by they transferred to it the usages connected with their 
own New Year. But in the fourth century the Roman Bishop Liberius, 
in casting about for a suitable day on which to celebrate the birth of 
Christ, had fixed on the 25th of December, the pseudo-winter-solstice of 
the Julian Calendar ; and in the sixth century the Christian era was 
reckoned to have begun on that day. The outgrowth of this was the 
moving of the New Year from the Calends of January to the alleged 
birthday. The Nativity Style thus introduced was in turn upset by the 
consideration that the incarnation of Christ had begun with His conception, 
and so the 25th of March was adopted as the beginning of the year. This 
was tlie Annunciation Style, which was also doomed to go in favour of the 
revived Calends of January. 

" Germany," says Dr. Tille, " is the country which laid most stress on 
Christmas as the beginning of the year, and it is quite in keeping with that 
fact that even now in Germany a great number of customs are connected 
with Christmas, which in France and Great Britain belong to New Year." 
The transference of the name Yule to Christmas day he traces to Hakon, 
King of Norway, in the tenth century ; and alleges that this new name for 
it did not become popular in England until the twelfth century, and in 
Scotland until the thirteenth and fourteenth. In the laws of King Alfred 
he holds that it means not the day of the Nativity, but several days, 
perhaps twelve, about that time. The cases in which Yule unmistakably 
means the 25th of December, to the exclusion of adjoining days, are, he 
says, very rare and very late. 

As to the beginning of the year, the mediaeval historians were very far 
from being harmonious in their practice. Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy points 
out that they used the Ist of January, the 25th of March, the 24th of 
September, the 25th of December, and also the movable feasts of the 
Passion and the Resurrection. In different monasteries the year was begun 
at different dates. Beda, Sir Thomas thinks, reckoned from the 25th of 
December or 25th of March indifferently ; but observes that from some 
passages in his Ecclesiastical History it may be inferred that he calculated 
the historical year from one Imperial Indiction (24th September) to the 
other. Asser appears to have commenced the year on the 25th of March. 
The compilers of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle began the year on different 
days; and Florence of Worcester frequently, if not invariably, followed 
them in that respect, but for the later periods evidently used the 1st of 
January. " At what period the Nativity or Mid-winter Day was univer- 
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sally a(loi)te(l as the first day of the New Year cannot be stated positively," 
says Sir Thomas, '^but it was certainly after the year 891, and perhaps not 
before the t(?nth or eleventh (^Qwiuxy ^^ {Monunienta Historica Britanmca^ 
pp. 104, 117, 118, 122, 126). E. W. Robertson holds that in the time of 
Beda the indict ion was reckoned from September in Kent as well as in 
Xorthumbria ; but that, between Beda's deatli and the opening of the ninth 
century, this system was superseded by the custom of calculating the indic- 
tion from Christmas-day, although the Indiction of Constantinople (1st 
September) was still current at Rome in the latter half of the eleventh 
century {Historical Essays, 1872, pp. 81-83). According to J. J. 
l>ond, in England and Ireland tlie year was reckoned from 25th Decem- 
ber previous to 1067 ; from which date until 1155 from the Ist of 
January; and from 1155 to 1751 from the 25th of March {Handy 
Book for Verifying Dates, 1866, p. 20). According to Sir Harris 
Nicolas, " In England in the seventh, and so late as the thirteenth century, 
the year was reckoned from Christmas day ; but in the twelfth century, the 
Anglican Church began the year on the 25th of March ; which practice 
was also adopted by civilians in the fourteenth century" {Chronology of 
History, 1833, p. 38). Relying on the last clause, Dr. Tille affirms that in 
the British Isles the practice of commencing the New Year with the 25th 
of March "was not followed by civilians earlier than the fourteenth century.*' 

In the Scottish Antiqitary of October, 1897, there was a note pointing 
out that in the sixteenth century, when the year began on the 25th of 
March, the 1st of January was, nevertheless, known as New Year's day. 
Once and again Dr. Tille refers to the Roman custom of New Year's gifts 
or Strenae ; and, therefore, it may be fittingly pointed out here that Edward 
the First was accustomed both to give and receive New Year's presents on 
the 1st of January (Bain's Calendar, ii. 325, 376; iv. 486). 

Dr. Tille (p. 161) says tliat William the Lion was crowned on the 
25th of December ; but the autliority which he quotes (Skene's Fordun), 
as well as the Chronica de Mailros, shows that the true date was 
24th December. On p. 173 he says: "When, in 1752, September 2 
was by law turned into September 14, Christmas was held twelve dap 
earlier tlian the year before." It was not 2nd September, but 3rd 
September which was changed into 1 4th September; and, therefore, 
Christmas was held eleven, not twelve, days earlier than in the preceding 
year. These are trilling slips. Of vastly more importance is the statement 
(p. 119) that "the early Church did not regard Christ as a God from birth, 
but merely as having become one when lie was thirty years old, and when 
the Holy Ghost descended uj)on llim at tlie baptism in Jordan." That, 
however, is a subject which could be more appropriately discussed in a 
theological than in an antiquarian magazine. 

D. K F. 
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The Truth ahont George Wishart, the Martyr. By William Gramond, 
LL.D. Montrose (Standard Office), 1898. 8vo, 18 pp. 

This little pamphlet contains a birdVeye view of the Wishart controversy, 
and is calculated to be of use as an introduction to the study of it. The 
author may not have unearthed any facts hitherto unknown with regard to 
it, but his marshalling of the known facts, and the opinions of the dispu- 
tants who have taken part in the discussion, are fair and in the main 
accurate. There seems neither proof nor probability that George Wishart, 
the martyr, was the same man as George Wishart, the plotter. That Tytler 
should have followed Dempster in saying that he was, is more characteristic 
of the later historian than conclusive of the fact. Little save the facts of 
these identical or several George Wisharts' own careers can help in this 
question, for not much is known of the immediate kindred of either of 
them, and the author when he represents Dr. Hay Fleming as holding the 
view that the martyr was the son of the Justice-Clerk, is perhaps inter- 
preting Dr. Fleming's language to mean more than that gentleman would be 
inclined to put on it himself. 



The Annals of a Border Club (the Jedforest), and Biographical 
Notices of the Families connected therewith. By George 
Tancred, of Weens, Author of "Historical Record of Medals." 
Jedburgh : T. S. Smail, 1899. 8vo, pp. xx. -h505. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

In a volume of some 500 pages of good readable type Mr. Tancred has 
supplied his readers with much varied information of an historical and 
biographical nature relating to the Borders. The Jedforest Club, as its 
name implies, had its headquarters in the ancient royal burgh of Jedburgh, 
where it originated in the year 1810. Though its membership is limited, 
throughout its career it has included on its roll representatives of almost all 
the leading families of the Border district, and this fact alone will make its 
"Annals, &c.," of much interest to all Borderers who are curious about the 
histories of those names most intimately associated with their native land. 
In an introductory chapter of some lengtli, written by Mr. W. J. Stavert, 
many of the most significant historical events relating to the Jedburgh 
district are noted, and it may be news to many of its present inhabitants to 
learn that the ancient burgh was such a favourite resort of royalty in early 
times. The Annals commence with two chapters in which are related 
events of such varied character connected with Jedburgh from the death of 
Queen Anne onwards, as — the visit of Prince Charles Edward on his march 
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to Deib; ; the fatal quariel between EHott of Stobe and Stewart of Stewart- 
field in the Biack Bull Inn ; the raiaiiig of the Roxburgh Yeomanry on the 
rumotire of the French invasion; the pathetic execution of a horse thief; 
the amuggliug trafiic over the Border by means of collie dogs with bladders 
full of whisky suspended round their necks ; the fomintion of tbe Club and 
its subsequent history ; an ollu podrida in which surely every reader will 
find some food for thought. Since the formation of Club there have been 
222 members, and the volume contains biograiiiiical notices of over 120 
families. Much information liaa been brought together ami gi' 
venient form, which is otiierwiae inaccessible to the general public, and 11 
memoirs of such families as Scott of Bticcleuch, KeiT of Femiehiret, 
Cessford, Douglas of Douglas, Elliot of Minto, and many others are interesfc; 
ingly written. Even to the sportsman there is matter of interest — " Loidi 
Douglas, who was liimself not a sportsman, was anxious that the ^^me 
his Jedforest Estate should be well looked after. For that purpose 
deputed to the Earl of Ancruni the charge of preserving it, and also fori 
a reserve to be an asylum and nursery for game." The agreement hetwt 
the two noblemen, dated 1806, is given in the text, and specifies the h 
to be considered in the reserve, and states the regulations as to Bhootii 
We extract a tale which shows how cheaply life was held in the old daj 
on the Bordei's. In 1596 Henry Womlrington wrote to Sir Robert Csi 
of a fray in which tlie Elliots were concerned. "Mr. Rydley knowing 
continued haunt and receipt of tlie gi'eat thieves and arch murderers 
Scotland, especially them of Whythaiigh, bad with the Captain of Bei 
castle, went about by some means to catch them in English ground to v 
offence by entering Scotland ; and hearing that there was a football ph 
and after that a drynking hard at Bewcastle House, betwixt six of tbi 
Armstronga atid six of Bewcastle, he assembled his friends and lay in wi 
for them. But the Scots having secret intelligence, suddenly came 
them, and have cut Mr. Kydley and Mr, Sychol Welton's throats, slain 
Robaon, tenant of her Majesty, and taken thirty prisoners mostly her 
tenants, except Francis Whyttleld, and many sore hurt, especially Jobs 
Whytfield, whoso bowells came out, but are sowed up agayne and 
thought shall hardly escape, but as yet liveth." 

The volume showa that the author has not spared labour in gathi 
information, and if the various genealogies prove to have the accuracy 
which he claims for them, tlie " Annals of the Jedforest Club " will take 
its place as a valued book of reference in the library of every lover of 
Border history. There is a nseful index. A few palpable printei 
with a little extra attention, might have been rectified. 
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Cteunty Hiftories of Sootluid: A History of the Border Connties 
(Eozbnxgh^ Selkirk, and Peebles). By 8ir Gborob Douglas, Bart. 
Edinburgli : Wiluam Blackwood & Sons, 1899. 8vo, pp. xviii. + 
482, with three folding maps. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

When Messrs. Blackwood k Sons decided to issue a series of county 
histories at a moderate price, they anticipated the want of a very large 
section of the public, and by entrusting the compilation of the *' History of 
the Border Counties " to Sir George Douglas, an author well versed in the 
traditions and lore of the district, they ensured an interesting volume. In 
Jeffrey's "Roxburghshire," Craig <k Brown's "Selkirkshire," Chambers's 
" Peeblesshire," the late Professor Veitch's admirable " History and Poetry 
of the Scottish Border," and various other authorities relating to more or 
less particular subjects, the author had valuable sources of information ready 
to hand on which to draw, he has, however, spared no pains in examining 
the many records now accessible. Beginning with the Roman Invasion and 
Occupation, he discusses the chief archaeological remains and legendary 
characters associated with the district — the ever- vexed problem of the 
Catrail, the caves, camps, and brochs, and the evidences of the connection 
of King Arthur and the mystic Merlin with the Borders. The period of 
the establishment of Christianity by Boisil at old Melrose, and the subse- 
quent teaching of St. Cuthbert, himself a Borderer, was followed by ** three 
centuries with scarce a gleam of moral or intellectual light, the veritable 
dark ages of a land." The foundations of the various religious houses on 
the Borders, and their architectural features and civilising influences fall 
under review. From the thirteenth century to the union of the crowns, 
the Border counties knew but short periods of peace, and the history of 
those times is that of constantly recurring raid and foray, enlivened with 
but occasional incidents of serious importance. The " Riding Ballads " 
receive notice, and in the concluding cliapter the progress of the country — 
agriculture — trade in the Border towns, and the social condition of the 
I)eople generally, are considered. To compress within the boards of one 
moderate sized volume the history of such an important district for so com- 
plete a period necessitates much pruning of detail, and has compelled the 
author to deal with his subject in a broad general manner. The result is a 
very readable book, containing much information of an historical and arcbae- 
ological nature, and which should prove popular. 

The list of books relating to the three counties or published therein, 
appended to the volume, is a commendable addition, and we are pleased to 
see reproduced Timothy Pont's maps of Teviotdale and Tweeddale from 
Blaue's atlas, though we think they were worthy of being printed on better 
paper. 
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Annah of the Solway nntil A.D. 1307. By George Neilson, Author 
of *' Trial by Combat," &c. Glasgow: Maclehosb & Sons, 1899. 
Fcap. 4to, pp. 74. Price 3s. 6d. 

Dwellers in what were once known as the West Marches, and 
antitjuaries wherever they may be, should welcome Mr. Neilson's last 
" Historical Study/* We cannot speak too highly of the reverent devotion 
to historical truth, and diligence in its pursuit, which Mr. Keilson combines 
with a charming manner of telling his story. Throughout we find 
independence of research and freshness of treatment. The writer has 
investigated original authorities and ancient charters for himself, with 
results admirable in the extreme. The book is somewhat larger than its 
forerunners — " Repentance Tower " and its companions. In his early 
pages the writer treats of the Roman occupation, and the connection of 
l*ict and Briton, Norseman and Angle with the Solway. The chapter 
entitled ** Norse Memories " shows how clearly these invaders are still 
remembered in common speech and legend among the fishermen on that 
shore. The "haafnet," still in use on the Solway, can be traced to the 
Xorse "haf," a sea; and the "rais-net" to "ras,*' a channel. We once 
heard a Solway fisherman, who from his appearance might as easily have 
been a Norwegian fishing-gillie, explain to a Royal Commission the 
shape and circumstances of the " raisenet " now in use in the district. 
He described it as his own invention, possibly with more of truth than he 
knew. Mr. Neilson's idea that the celebrated Ruthwell Cross may have 
))een borne over the Solway to its present resting-place " when the Danish 
terror lay upon the land " is very suggestive, as he adds " Ruth well's 
annual fair began on St. Cuthbert's djiy," and "Tradition persistently 
remembered that it (the cross) had been drawn by oxen from Priestside on 
the Solway shore.*' But among the most valuable parts of the book comes 
tlie discussion of the etymology and j)rimary application of the name 
" vSolway " — a question which has much puzzled writers on place names. 
^Ir. Ncilson does not find the word at all until the thirteenth century. 
Not till long afterwards was it applied to the estuary it now denotea 
But before tht? year 1400 " Sulewad " " Sulwath," or as it was generally 
written, " apud Sulewath," had a clear signification. It meant a place 
upon a river, the Esk, the river being also a march ; a place where 
the river coukl be crossed, where Border laws were administered, and 
where an English escort might meet a Royal visitor passing southwards. 
'* These facts," says Mr. Neilson, " lead to an induction as little open 
to <|uestioii as themselves — namely, that the original Solway was a ford 
across the mouth of the River Esk." The true derivation, therefore, ib 
" ' vSol,' a term common to the Anglo-Saxon and Norse languages for mud, 
Anglo-Saxon * waeth ' Norse ' vad ' or * vath ' — a frequent suflBz in Icelandic 
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place names — a word for ford, Sulewad or Sulewath, therefore means the 
muddy ford." The argument is supported by a most instructive series of 
maps. Chief among them is one made in the fourteenth century, in which 
the words " Vada de Sulway " are marked across the River Esk. This is 
followed by the map prepared in 1552 for the Commissioners appointed 
to divide the Debateable Land. We have always thought that the fact 
that the aforesaid Commissioners drew the line of division through the 
Debateable Land so as to give Scotland the northern and England the 
southern half thereof, might, in these days of separatist politics, become 
quite a remunerative political grievance. The result has been, as 
Mr. Neilson shows, that the territory of England has increased some 
thousands of acres owing to the natural action of the Esk and the Sark, 
whereas Scotland stands where it did. Another result is the difficulty to 
the modem inquirer of tracing the whole course of the old ford. The 
Scottish end of it, however, seems clear enough. It was at or near the 
Lochmaben stone ; and, as for the rest, we think that Crawford's map of 
1832, which is produced, and which marks the old boat-house and ford on 
the Esk, affords a very satisfactory indication of its probable course. The 
march laws declared in 1249 also throw light on the matter. Mr. Neilson 
quotes a clause in the statute whicli is, as he says, "germane to the 
geographical questiMi." Under it a Scottish borderer in possession of horse, 
ox, cow, or pig claimed by a subject of England, who should decline wager 
of battle, had to drive the beast into the Esk. If the beast sank before 
passing mid-stream the claim was still good, if mid-stream was passed in 
safety the wrongous holder was free of liability. Hence the Esk was the 
march between the two kingdoms, and as justice under this statute was 
administered at Sulewath, the crossing of the Esk was there. We regret 
we cannot follow Mr. Neilson into his good-humoured examination of the 
Solway legends, nor yet into his description of the saltworks and their 
legendary origin. Space only permits reference to the last chapter of the 
book, treating of the campaigns of Edward I. and their connection with 
the Solway. Here the writer has done an admirable piece of historical 
work. The important use whicli Edward made of the Solway, furnishing, 
by its aid, "a special illustration of what the early chroniclers styled a 
* ship force ' co-operating with a * land force,' " is evidenced more clearly 
than, we think, ever previously. Edward's navy supplied the munitions of 
war for the siege of Caerlaverock, but its chief duty was the carriage of 
provisions to places suited to the army's march. "One ship l>rought horses 
from Ireland. Wheat was sometimes despatched from the Scottish side to 
Whitehaven or Workington to be ground, returning thence as flour," and 
soon, '* purchases from Irish merchants being conspicuous." The volume 
concludes with a description of the visit of Robert of Winchelsea, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to the Sohvny Sands. The Archbishop was on a 
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mission from Pope Boniface VIII. to Edward, bearing the Bull which 
recalled the king and his army from Scotland, and thus describes his 
passage of the firth. ** Guided by some who were bound not to be ignorant 
of the direction of the crossing, I passed with my horses and harness 
through four streams of water in the sea, not more dangerous because of 
the depth of the water than because of the ins and outs of the shore and 
the quicksands. Thus, almost beyond expectation, on Friday (25th 
August) next after the Feast of St. Bartholemew the Apostle, now last 
past, I came to the king, then amidst his army, and at dinner." With this 
quotation we must leave Mr. Ncilson and a book replete with historical 
interest, general and local, in our opinion one of the best pieces of work 
he has produced. 



Abstraet of Protocols of the Town-Clerks of Glasgow. Edited by 
Robert Rbnwick, Depute Town-Clerk. Vol. VII., Henry Gibson's 
Protocols, 1573-76. Glasgow : (Carson k Nicol), 1898. 

In this volume Mr. Renwick continues to present us with his very 
careful abstracts of the Glasgow Town-Clerks' Protocol-Books. It is not 
easy to over-estimate the importance to west-country history of these 
abstracts, or the convenience of having them at hand in the form in which 
they are presented to us. But it is easy to appreciate their value in some 
measure at least, for quite a cursory examination of the volume reveals 
substantial and authentic additions to our genealogical and topographical 
information ; as to the latter, Mr. Kenwick has now put us almost in a 
position to construct a sixteenth century Glasgow street-directory. The 
majority of the transactions registered in the books of the town-clerks were 
at the time of an interest almost purely domestic and personal to the 
citizens who were the immediate parties to them. They frequently have 
since acquired an historical interest from the light they throw on the 
working of social institutions. Mr. Renwick is fully alive to this and takes 
frequent occasion to illuminate his text by means of notes as that, for 
example, appended to the record of the sasine granted in 1574 to Lord 
Boyd of the office of heritable baillie and justiciar of the regality and 
barony of Glasgow ; or his notes on the Blackfriars and Greyfriars in 
Glasgow ; on the Partick Mills ; and on transactions revealing the process 
of alienation of Church and Civic property going on at the date of Gibson's 
clerkship. Though the period embraced by the volume extends over three 
years only, its abstracts yet represent 348 registered transactions. 
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PATRIOTISM AND PREJUDICE. 

Traits of Pict, Scot, and Angle. 

"PATRIOTISM implies antagonism. The love of one's 
-*- country is not realised without an opposition of 
some one else's country. Until the sense of rivalrj'' or of 
hostility leading to danger is evolved, national life and 
thought are devoid of a great incentive, and patriotism 
lacks blood. National utterances in self-commendation, or in 
characterisation of neighbouring peoples, are naturally well 
stocked with critical international estimates, robust in body, 
if apt to be Philistine in soul. Those of Scots and English 
are like the rest. 

When we search the beginnings of our insular literature, 
the epithets display a local appreciation of local qualities. 
It is a Celt^ who speaks of the sapience of the Celt, the 
hardiness of the Pict, the black-and-blueness of the Scot, and 
the fiery temper of the Briton. The tenacious loyalty of the 
Scot was proverbial from an early date. Later it could, like 
the traditional virtues of other lands, express itself by 
contraries by being belittled and denied. 



* Nennius in Monumenta Hist, Brit.y 81. 
VOL. XIV. — NO. LI v. V 
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" Larges of the Frenche man 

Loyalte of the Scotish man 

Clenlynes of the Alman, 

Swerynge of the Norman, 

Cursynge of the Picard, 

Hardynes of the Lombarde, 

Consyens of the Burgonyon, 
Greate boste of the begger, 
All is not worthe a poynte of leather."* 

The postscript of disparagement shows it is an English- 
man who speaks. 

Epithets coined from the inside, like "good Frenchman,"- 
or Sweet France, Merry England, or Bonnie Scotland, are 
likely to be more complimentary than those from the outside, 
such as Tailed Englishman or Scabbed Scot. At home the 
descent of kings may be traced from the gods; abroad 
from the prince of darkness. In fact a pedigree, which led 
back the family tree of Edward I. to an illegitimate, diabolic 
ancestry, was long cited in Scottish annals with great 
acceptance. 

Macaulay's brilliant history drew many vivid touches 
from squibs, ballads, and broadsides. Historians cannot 
write without help from these extravagant pictures of the 
popular mind. Nor is the unconscious caricature, which 
so often ensconces itself beliind the bulwark of grave 
chronicle, by any means the Iciist entertaining. The old 
Roman, who soberly described* the ancient Caledonians 
before they became ac(juainted with Moses and the prophets 
as chiefly democrats, was, perhaps, nearer. the mark in that 
item than when he described tlieir habit of plunging their 
bodies into their bogs, and staying for whole days with only 
their heads above water. 

The English of that early period (who were to be made in 
liormany), had not yet arrived in any force from the Con- 



* Oiiivw Hazlitt's Karhj Popular Pottry of England^ liL 40. 
- liO Hoiix i\v Lim-y, Chansons Historiques, ii. 99. 
•' Monuimnta lli.<L lirif.^ \x. 
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tinent, but were already declared^ to be devotees of Herth, 
or worshippers of the earth — a form of heathen devotion 
which Europe, Asia, Africaj and America testify to be still 
actively prevalent among the race, notwithstanding its latter 
day sanctity. 

What was the root of the animosity between Scotsmen 
and Englishmen ? When the Romans came the name of this 
island was certainly Britain. That this designated the whole 
island has, however, been disputed,^ and as in the Armada 
days King Philip II. scoffed at Queen Elizabeth as " mistress 
of but half an island,"^ so in earlier ages it was maintained 
that Britain itself connoted no more. Howbeit, certain it is 
historians said* that finally when the Angles arrived and 
took possession of Britain they called it England {Anglia). 
In the eyes of some, such a misnomer might alone have been 
enough to explain the immediate outbreak of hostilities which 
have survived the union of Crowns and Parliaments and the 
Victorian Jubilee. 

The first note of international objurgation comes rather 
from a Welsh than an English source. Gildas, traditionally 
named the Wise, opens the long series of diatribes by a pro- 
test — recently, one observes with horror, taken up afresh in 
America — against one of our most cherished national institu- 
tions. In Scotland said the singer of a former day — 

" In Scotland there 's naething but syboes and leeks, 
An' lang-legged callants gaun wan tin' the breeks." 

Gildas in the seventh century regarded the kilt as too 
airy a vestment for the requirements of propriety. Nor was 
their garb — bad as it was — the worst feature of the Pict and 
Scot. They were by his historic verdict ravening wolves ; 
they were like worms swarming out of their holes, and their 
faces were as vile as their thirst for blood. 



* Tacitus, Germania, ch. 40 ; Mon. Hist. Brit., xli. 

2 Forfhin, ii. 3. ^ Bartholommis Angliais; Fordiin, ii. ch. 3. 

* Hume's Year after tht Annaday Sc, 40. 
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Twelfth Ckxtury Descriptions of the Scots. 

Not till a very much later date than the passages in the 
preceding note are there any very distinct literary remains of 
international vituperation. The venerable Beda was too 
wise and calm for such invectives, and the English chronicle 
is usually marked by much the same restraint. The mingled 
hosts which fou^i^ht under or alongside the banners of 
Scotland at Brunanburh, in 937, are contemptuously styled 
leo^ions of robbers.^ With the advent of the twelfth centurv, 
the Norman period, there comes a beginning of historical 
writins^ and of international abuse. At the battle of the 
Standard in 1138, the Englishmen had a salient opportunity 
for describing Scottish characteristics. So there was much 
talk of the unheard-of cruelty of the Galloway men, and of 
how they killed prisoners and ate them. The Pict, it was 
said, was happy when he drank Norman blood, and it was a 
familiar question, '' How many Frenchmen have you slain ? " 
— a sort of morning salutation attesting the deep racial 
antagonisms still seething in that time when the Norman 
Conciuest, already achieved in England, was achieving itself 
in Scotland too. '* Now, therefore,'' said Walter L'Espec in 
exhorting his English comrades to fight valiantly against the 
Scots, *' consecrate your hands in the blood of siimers."- 
Their worsen tlian pagan cruelty was of course denounced. 
t.'Utting off men's heads in godless sport they stuck them on 
crucifixes.*^ Again, too, thei'c comes a protest against the 
kilt.* These barbarians ate raw flesh and horse flesh. They 
were very terrible, no doubt, but when their backs were once 
fiiirly turned in flight the criticism took up another tune and 
tui-iied to jest in describing them as not more full of fear than 
ofljrend and cheese, and it is chronicled'' that "Loaves and 
clicese wen^ sown broadcast by the fleeing rabble. They 



' M.iliiK'.sltiirv in Scrip, jiost Bedaiii, 286. 

-' \)vci'\n. Sciip., 341. 3 Decern. Scrip., 1025. 

^ Di-rfin. S«:ii]»., 340 ; imnnuuHs nntihns. ^ Decern. Scrip., 331. 
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made no difference betweei) cooked and uncooked; unwashed 
as for dogs was their food. But now Baggamor was well 
called Baggamor, because the Scots had emptied their beggar 
pokes there." Invoking maloht paetric, the curse of 
Patrick, on the English and the Standard, they fled, and the 
fields for ten miles were strewn with the contents of their 
wallets, thrown away in the flight. This w^is no normal 
episode, and did not upset the general harmony. And even 
that excited time was not without its attempts at sol)er 
judgment. A capable historian of the deeds of King Stephen, 
says that Scotland, which is also called Albany, is a region 
shut in by marshy places ; well stocked with fertile woods 
and with milk and flocks ; girt with healthful seaports and 
rich islands ; but having barbarous and filthy inhabi- 
tants neither broken-in by the excessive cold nor worn out 
by hard famine. They trust to their swift feet and light 
armour. The painful end of bitter death they count for 
nothing. Towards their own folks they are homely, but 
towards foreigners they are excessive in their cruelty.^ 

A "bad song" was a proverbial phrase^ of the early 
centuries. The Welsh and the Scots from the remotest time 
of English aggressive contact with them were in common 
held in particularly low esteem. England had a bad song of 
them both. 

" Taffy was a Welshman, Taflfy was a thief," — 

that was the substance of the song of the Englishman from 
the twelfth century. His melody was set in much the same 
key when the Scot was the theme. Listen to Jordan 
Fantosme's double denunciation^ written in 1174 : — 

" The rascal people — whom may the Lord God curse — 

The- Welsh that wish for booty ; 

And the Scots who are in Albany — 
They have no faitli in God, the son of Mary ; 
They break the churches, they commit great robberies." 

* Gtesta Stephani, in Chronicles of Reigns of Stephen, &c. (Rolls Sfrios), iii. p. 35 

* Fautosme, line 260. ^ Fautosiiie, line 259. 
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.Still for mor^' than a century no jrreat bittemei^s marked 
the animadversion of the one peojile uix)n the other, although 
there \va.s that sarcasm which no two neighlxjurs can be 
without. Tht' observant and well-informed writer of 
Richard the First's crusading itinerary^ describes the king 
as bt'ing dreatled no less by the weavei"S of Flanders than by 
Rtiirtred Scotland {f^fmtoso. Sfotin);- 

l>AKTHtH.nMEW AXiiLICrs uN Si'OTLAND. 

in tlni irent-ral relations between .Scotland and England, 
tluriiitr tin* })eaceful time frnm the ca[>ture of William the 
Lion on to the War nf lnde[»endrnre. there emerged nothing 
to call forth any especially vthement feeling. Hence of 
unusual int^-rest in its freedom from rancour is the cyclo- 
l»aidic Scottish chapter of Bartholomew Anglicus** in the 
thirteenth century. Its calmness and moderation are signifi- 
cant of the tra of quiet progress l^efore the fury of war 
j>rovoked the drastic change. Bartholomew's verdict is, 
however, no i)anegyric. Fickle and fierce, he tells us, 
envious and superstitious, the nation of the Scots thought 
no one of worth, probity or courage, but themselves- They 
loved death almost as much as slavery ; they esteemed it a 
shame to die in their beds — a glory to fall in the field ; they 
used a spare diet and sparer clothing ; and although, he con- 
tinues, these people are of elegant enough figure and fair 
enough face in general by nature, yet their native clothing 
or Scottish vesture deforms them. Bartholomew, like others 
of southern Ijlood, could not get over the kilt ! From 



• rtiiHjrarium Riranli, in fialo and FeU's Scriptores, ii. 433. 
' Tn sonit* of tlic (rarly Dutnh ^'er^rapliic cyclo|)aHlic atlases there occnre a 
ln,xani(aer on Knj^lamV.s six c\\\vi characteristics, declared to be — 

" Monn (rt tons ft jKjns ecclesia feniina lana." 

Why rnonSjfons, ami pons hth fixed up<>n is not convincingly obvious to eveiybody 
thoii^fh th>; ^natntsri of tlie (Jhiirch, the renown of English beauty and the value 
ol Kn^^h'nh wool need no Ituiili. 
» Kd. i:i2[], lib. XV., rap. 152. 
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costume he passed to manners. **The customs," says he, 
with an instructive complacency, *' of the primeval race 
have many of them from admixture with the English in 
very great part during recent times changed for the better, 
so that whatever is found decent and honourable amongst 
them they have picked up from the English." He proceeds 
to add that they are given to detraction of any who rival 
them, and that they laugh at and reprehend all customs not 
theirs. They do not fear to lie. They rejoice in their own 
things. They have no love for peace. 

From this sufficiently critical, yet lively and dispassionate 
estimate of the Scots, it is interesting to turn to the stanza 
quoted by the same author as summing up the virtues of his 
home country : — 

** England is a fruitful land, a fertile angle of the earth ; 
A very rich isle, which scarce needs the rest of the globe, 
But of whose wealth the whole globe stands in need. 
England full of mirth, a free people apt for mirth ; 
A free people, with a free mind and a free tongue, 
But with a hand better and freer still." 

Bartholomew, it will be observed, possessed at least one 
virtue in common with the Scots. Like them, he rejoiced in 
his own. 

A British Prophecy. 

Prophecy plays a surprising part in history. The vague 
oracular deliverances that arise — one knows not when, nor 
where, nor how — take hold of the credulous spirit, they fly 
from lip to lip, they admit of countless varieties of fulfil- 
ment, and sometimes their efi'ect on national or on personal 
destinies is plain beyond all dispute. All through the wars 
of Edward, both in Wales and Scotland, this prophetic 
influence leaves its weird trace on history. One prediction, 
which gave high satisfaction to the Scots,^ was that the 



1 Bower, i. 222. 
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Kiiirlish, hoaiusc of their treachery, drunkenness, aud neglect 
of the liouse of God, were to be destroyed first by the Danes, 
tlien I)y the Normans, and the third time by the Scots, whom 
tliey reckoned the vilest of all. The first prophecy had been 
fulfilled by the Danes, the second by the Normans, and 
the third remained — the dominion of the Scots was coming. 
Prophecy i^rows by tradition. This one has various shapes, 
from the twelfth century to the fiftet^nth.* One of its 
versions, credited, however baselessly, to the venerable Beda, 
makes him belabour his countrymen in good set terms, and 
foretell that that drunken people, that people of bad ftiith, 
that race of gluttons, that kindred grasping after everything, 
that tribe of evil ancestry, would be hopelessly overthrown 
for ever by the French. And, says'- the seer, addressing 
England :- - 

" Ami not the race of Frenclnnen only. 
But the despised race of the virtuous Scots, 
Shall lord it over thee." 

It was, no doubt, one of the virtuous Scots who has handed 
the utterance down, and who found in the vigour of its 
language some relief to his mind I 

AVhilst Edward I. was yet alive, such things encouraged 
the struggling Scottish spirit, and helped the patriotic cause. 
The first eflbrts of Bruce had been very unsuccessful ; the 
year in which he, after much vacillation, definitely took the 
field was marked by ar series of remorseless executions of the 
Scottish prisoners. Edward's policy was suicidally severe. 
There can hardly be a doubt that if Bruce himself had fallen 
into the English clutch he would have shared the fate of so 
many of his adherents. The fact that the sand in Edward's 
uflass had well-nii^h run out, slackened in no measure his 
severity. ''The wolf," says the proverb, "will die in the 



1 ScrijK post Bcdain, 206, 309, .359; Wikes, anno 1296; Chron. E<1. I. and 

11. (Rolls SfHes), ii. HI, vS:c. 
- Bower, i. 127. 
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wolfs hide ; " and Edward was going to meet death the stern 
Plantagenet he had lived. In that spring and summer of 
1307, when the grim old king was wearily dragging himself 
north, there was current in Scotland an oracle of hope. 
A singular despatch from an English officer in Scotland 
declares that the cause of Robert the Bruce was looking 
brighter than it had ever done, and that there were false 
preachers going about the land encouraging the Scots, and 
telling them that they had found a verse of Merlin's to the 
effect that after the death of the King Covetous, the people of 
Scotland and the Britons — meaning the Welsh — shall ally 
themselves together, and shall have the sovereignty and their 
will, and shall live together until the end of the world. ^ 

The accuracy of Edward's officer is confirmed by the 
occurrence elsewhere of various versions of this prophecy. 
One of the oldest known to the present writer has these 
words : — 

" Alas for Albany,' destroyed by her own deceit ! 
But she shall revive after the death of the covetous King." 

These sibylline verses had mystic efficacy at least to 
enshrine themselves both in English and Scottish chronicle,^ 
and their contemporary application to Edward is well 
established. 

** A prophecie* sais he salle die and when he is overe 
After that day Scotland may haf gude recovere." 

"Britain" and the King Covetous. 

The epithet Covetous King was certainly applied to 
Edward I. during his life, and obliquely to his very face. 
During the great Quo Warranto inquiry, when there were 
hot discussions with the barons, whose titles were being 
scrutinised very narrowly, Edward asked one of the young 



* Bain's Calendar, ii., appx., p. 637. 

2 Langtoft (Rolls Series), ii. 449. ^ Bower, i. 126-27. 

* Robt. of Bruniie in Hearne's Langtoft, 282. 
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men of his Court what they said about him behind his back. 
" Will you not be offended if I tell you ? " " Not L" " My 
Lord the King, this is what we say : — 

" The King covets our deniers^ 
The Queen covets our manors, 
And tlio Quo Warranto 
Sliall make us all to<lo."* 

So far as re^rards the victorious union of the Welsh and 
the Scots, th(^ prophecy appears in sul)stancc in those of Merlin 
as recorded by Geoffrey of Monmouth in the twelfth century. 
C'adwallader was to call on Oonan and to take Albany into 
his company. There was to be a great slaughter of 
iorcigncrs, the streams were to How with blood. Cambria 
was to be filled with joy, and Xhe strength of Cornwall to 
increase. By the name of Brutus the island was to be 
called, and the name given to it by the foreigners was to 
perish. - 

A text of a version of this progressive prophecy found in 
Scottish chronicle^ may be read somewhat as follows : — 

** The posterity of Brutus allied with the Scots 
Shall crush the English realm with war, with labour, and with death : 
The rivers shall flow dyed with hostile blood ; 
The faitliless race, all its claims set aside, shall fall ; 
The young Britons, united with the Scots, shall conquer them ; 
The soil shall be reddened with Saxon gore. 
The Britons, friends of the Scottish race, shall rule, 
And all the isle shall bear its ancient name, 
As the eagle, speaking from the old tower, tells. 
With the Scots the Britons shall rule their fathers' lauds, 
Briton and Scot, having expelled the enemy, shall reign in prosperity 

together 
Until the Day of Judgment." 

Until the Day of Judgment — the close was well enough 
defined, but the prophet was vague as to the starting point, 



^ Ileminglnirgh, ii. 7. 

- Galf. Monumet., vii. cap. 3 (Ed. Giles, p. 123). Nomine Brati Tocabitar 
insula ct nuncupatio extraneorum peribit 
^ Bower, i. 126. 
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and one is fain to disbelieve that even yet the halcyon age 
has begun. Perfervid friends of the present generation, 
whose extreme patriotism must often disturb their slumbers 
with meditations how best to combine " Scots Wha Hae " 
with " Rule Britannia," will require to be very careful what 
they are about, lest the Welsh fire prove to be the alterna- 
tive of the English frying-pan. Historically nothing is 
clearer than that the cry of Ba(ik to Britain ! Back to the 
name of Britons ! rose first of all from Welsh lips, at a time 
when it is equally clear that to glory in the name of Briton 
was the rightful privilege neither of Englishman nor Scot. 
Seven centuries have rolled away since then, and, possibly, 
before Merlin can be held duly verified by the triumph of 
Cadwallader and Conan, there may be a considerable number 
of " Sassenachs to slew." 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS. 

1. Thkik Nkulect. 

^VTEX'J' to (lisj^rncing a respectable family comes the 
-^^ wniitoii breaking of a series of family portraits. Trus- 
tees, oi' a family quarrel may break the series up by sending 
it to the hammer, l)ut the representative of the family may 
also break it off by merely neglecting to add his own portrait 
to it. Whei'e l)oth deeds — the trustees' of commission, and 
the heir's of omission — are unnecessary, the second is scarce 
a whit better than the first. 

No series of family portraits which is of any length, and 
is continued down to the present day is without its general 
as well as its private family interest. But what happens if 
you scatter it ? The gems — the Jameson, it may be, the 
Lcdy, the Gainsl)orough, the Raeburn, &c., go severally to 
" collectors," and the rest to the dealer, from whose laboratory 
of magic they emei'ge the ancestors it may be of somebody 
else. For why else should they buy them ? But you are 
the chief loser, while the genealogist, the historian, and the 
man of science are rol)bed and misled. Even art loses some- 
thing in the loss of one of the means for comparisons. It 
may seem a thing of no interest to the antiquary who lives 
in the past, whether the present representative of an old 
family adds his lineaments to the gallery of his ancestors 
or not ; but the continuance of an old and useful institution 
is a matter of prc^per interest to him, iis it is to the historian 
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present or future, whom he serves, if it is any link to, or 
a help to interpret the past. 

It is not the case that a photograph is a substitute for 
a painting. A man's shape of body and face is but a small 
part of his physical heritage : his colour is not in the photo- 
graph, and if his soul, or his mind is there, it is there by 
accident. The photograph is valuable, only in so far as it is 
machine made ; but even if the machine was always suitable 
and did not distort — as by enlarging the features nearer to 
it, still the production of the negative is only a part of the 
process. From one negative you may make and mount two 
prints so that they will contradict each other violently even as 
to the rough outline and proportions of their common subject. 
The portrait ** photograph " of commerce, however, is not 
always an altogether machine-made thing, or the pure result 
of a process of Nature. An eminent London *' Photo-Artist " 
apologised the other day to a ** client," for having kept her 
waiting : the cause was that " the lady who has just gone 
out was so long in making up her mind how she would like 
to look. She now wants a forehead and liair like this photo 
and a chin like that. yes, it can be done, if you don't 
mind the expense ! " Indeed, nowadays, the chief diflference 
between the most expensive and fashionable ** photograph " 
on the one hand, and the portrait painted by an avowed 
painter on the other, is, that the photograph has its finishing 
touches put on behind the sitter's back by a person who has 
never seen that sitter in life — for his conscience' sake, at 
least, we hope he has not. 

Can it be modesty that so often deters us people of the 
present day from ranging our physical, and maybe, our 
mental presentments alongside those of our forebears? 
Veneration for them might induce us to continue in our 
time the custom they had kept up in theirs. But instead 
of doing so we too often merely neglect the portraits which 
we have already, and leave them, if we don't hand them 
over to their enemies. 



ii. Theik Enemies. 

A:y: •;;•' -i.^rrii-T of T'orra::- arr manv and ereat. The 
rr.o-' :/r'r*f-i;TioU': of th(:rn all i.s the arciiitect who desisms 
:..-. -'.^iV:;-.' h''j]l.- for ta[.*??-tn". Fortunately for the old 
•'/rr^i-r- *ii.'. p^irti'.-ular kind '-f architect is too errand and 
'■/:fA:j-jv<: to lie ui^iquitous : and it is only the imitator? of 
*;.' n-jjlly i/n:at who .suffer from him. For the portraits of 
*'..': 'jn-iti he relegate-! only to their picture gallery which is 
lp*r\iii\pr. unlieated at the worst. But the portrait* of the 
jniit;iror.- ^'o "anywhere." The architect and the mason, 
jjo-.vev^r, an: Honietinje.s hlamed unjustly. It is unreasonable 
to hlariie the sniaHrjess of the bedrooms of an old countrv 
lioijse for the fac.t that you have cut down pictures to fit 
fh'/ri, whi('h you shouM have left in the dining-room or the 
fiall. N()t long ago a young Scots laird brought home a 
yourit( Knglisli wife, and she brought a new order into his 
ohi ))lae(;. She brought no portraits of her o^^^l, but she 
n-arranged his. She scattered them impartially over the 
whole house l)edrooms and sitting-rooms alike. She had 
never heard of llaeliurn or of any Scots painter that ever 
lived, and slu*. cut the portraits <lown if they were too large 
lo gel in hetween the mantle-pieces and the ceilings of the 
rooms for which at random she had destined them. And 
\w allowed her to <lo what she liked, because you see they 
were only just married. Still, it must be said, that if the 
IimIv cut oir hninls and feet and other accessories, she pre- 
serv(»(l all the fa<'es,' and that is more than damp and the 
liousenmid alwavs do. 

TluM-e ;mv also encMuies called the carpenter's man, and 
(he furniture sion\ and that combination of the worst parts 
of both of them called the Loan Exhibition. But worse than 
all of thi^se, nnd next to a fire when the family is away, is 

1 Savo in \\w raso of a '^siipiHtsod Jainosoii," which she flung out as if it had 
lurii I 111' liil of a paikiui; box, to mako room for a pro-Tanqueray enlarged photo- 
s:r;»i»l» of \wv favo\ivito sulor loiisiii— a fact, which, however, need not go beyond 
tlu- M'Krt fi'W who road fooinotos. 
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the ordinary variety of the ** Picture Restorer." Let it be 
clear that it is the ordinary variety which we mean. For 
there is another kind with which we have no quarrel ; quite 
the reverse. For that other kind is a magician that takes 
your old picture, a dusty scheme of scales hanging in its 
firame in frail festoons, and gives it back to you a continuous 
shining surface, hard, and apparently tough, and as tight as 
a drum-head, and the original portrait looks at you out of its 
dreamy depth, as mayhap it last looked on your great-great- 
grandfather. Yet it is the old impasto which you feel with 
the tip of your finger, and the old glaze into which you try 
to stick your thumb nail. As to the ordinar)^ variety, it 
seems that any man with a shop has only to add the fatal 
words " pictures carefully relined and restored " to his sign of 
** printseller " or "picture framer," and people will commit 
their most priceless treasures to his operations. There, in 
his back premises, this artificer performs the most terrible 
operations on your irreplaceable picture, even to the dividing 
of paint and canvas, and peremptorily declines to let mortal 
see that picture till his deed is done. Alas, for the results ! 
We have seen some terrible examples of his art. " At any 
rate the picture is clean now," says its unfortunate owner, 
"though I do confess there 's something wanting about it." 
Possibly there is, for all the artist's finishing work is gone ; 
the picture is scrubbed down to its first painting. The 
" restorer " won't let you see his work half done, but he has 
given you back a portrait in which you and your friends may 
see what your fathers were born too late to see, an unfinished 
Lely or Gainsborough, perhaps, or a Reynolds or a Rae- 
bum, finished only in the sense that as Reynoldses and 
Raebums they are no more. 

Here, then, are enumerated some of the worst enemies 
of our portraits. It is not necessary even to mention such 
others as the hound who prodded holes in the eyes of the 
portraits in the Gallery in London, the Cromwellian soldier 
who slashed the portrait of Charles I. at Loudoun Castle, or the 
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Engliah tenants of Rouehlaw in HaddiugtonsLire, who took 
least one of the family portraita, which they found there, inl 
the ganien, and made it a target for their arrows. Against the 
malicious, the fanatical , and the humorous, there is no guarding. 
One other common danger which menaces the portrait 
may be guarded against ; that is the loss of the name of the 
person portrayed in it. Neglect breeds neglect here, 
how many people there are whose portraits are, one and 
unnamed! Does anyone know their names? Not alwaj 
Then did they buy them cheap — "portrait of a lady 
unknown, artist unknown," " portrait of a gentleman ditto, 
ditto" — at sales'^ Not always; though they might sell 
them so. It is perhaps only that the little card on which 
Thomas Gainsborough grants him to have received the sum 
of sixty guineas for his portrait of your Sir Robert, is lost. 
Then a schism in the family arises, which doubts if the 
portrait be not liker someone else, who was more of the age 
of the subject when the portrait must have been painted, 
and BO on ; and the portrait as an heirloom is reduced to 
the level of a mere |)iece of furnitm'e, and in historical valne 
is worthless. It is idle, or worse, in some houses to pomt 
to almost any portrait on the wall, and ask "Who's that?" 
"0 that! Let me seel That's my great-grandfather." 
" Which of them ? " "I see what you mean ; J had two, of 
course." "Four; but goon." "Four! Then I'm blesseiJ 
if I know which of them it is. The fact is that I was really 
all my time in India till my father died. I suppose he knew 
all about the portraits, but we depended for all these oM 
things on my Aunt Jemima. She used to talk alwut lier 
Catalogue, but when she died, her Catalogue was not to be 
found. By the way ! I never thought of it. I might ask 
the honse-kecper about the picture, she was in the house 
before I was bom." The mischief was not all done before 
our time ; names of more portraits are fading from our mem- 
ories every day, and all because in a lazy or thoughtk 
generation, our portraits are unnamed. How many peo] 
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reflect that a dozen adhesive labels can be bought for a 
penny, and that sixpence and a rainy-day would suffice for 
the cataloguing of most collections ! 

3. Their Preservation. 

But in spite of all the negligence of individual owners, 
and the blundering of employes, the general appreciation of 
old and good portraits was never higher ; and the historical 
value of series of family portraits, and the personal distinc- 
tion of possessing them was never more adequately realised. 
The three principal questions which arise with regard to them 
before the student of history, are : — 

1. How are these portraits to be best preserved ? 

2. What can be done to mitigate the loss to portraiture 
which the destruction of an original portrait involves ? 

3. May not a scheme be devised in respect of this second 
matter which will, at the same time, positively and immedi- 
ately advantage both the public and the owners of portraits 
in other ways ? 

As to the preservation of the originals — it is impossible to 
suggest that they should be kept elsewhere than in the dwell- 
ing-houses of the families to which they belong ; for to be 
lived with, and daily seen of them is the prime object and use 
of the paintings. It is likewise difficult to suggest to the 
bonus paterfamilias that the house which is safe and sound 
enough for him, his wife and children, is unfit for his family 
pictures. Our houses are not so frequently damp as they 
once were, but they are probably just as often overheated. 
It is not every picture that can stand violent alterations of 
temperature very long, or that relishes being hung over a 
fire-place with a hot flue behind it and occasional puffs of 
smoke in front. Still that is the central position in most 
rooms, and ceded to the most goodly portrait — as if its good- 
ness should be the death of it. If the house goes on fire, the 
pictures must generally take their chance with the rest of 
the furniture. Even when they are not let into panels, they 
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arc generally hung in such a way that, without a ladder ai 
time, none liut ii strong and resolute man may detach them 
from their walls. When the old house of Mount Stuart waa 
burnt down, the great portraits there would have been burnt 
too if they had been hung in the usual way. 

Aa regards the restoration of pictures, only one obser' 
tion seems possible ; if the picture is worth restoring at all; 
it ought to be treated by a first-class restorer, under tlie 
supervision of a portrait painter who is already acquainted 
with the style and work of the artist who painted the picture. 

When all is said and done, portraits are still like other 
things — perishable ; even in the hands of the most gracious 
of possessors, and with all the Loan Exhibitions, they are in 
reason not very accessible to students of history, &c, ; and 
the unnamed portraits, who.se likenesses under a proper 
system of art police should be sent through the country for 
identification, are just the portraits that are seldomest set 
In respect of such considerations we venture to suggest 
the preservation of at least a record of all portraits, and 
the other ends which we shall name, the adoption of asysl 
of portrait registration. 

4. A PoETEiAiT Register. 
Part of the machinery for such a register is already i 
existence in the shape of the National Portrait Galleries ; 
rest of it is of the simplest. The registration might consi 
of the deposit at say the Portrait Gallery of three mounted 
but unfraraed photographs of each portrait which is to 
registered, accompanied with the name of the subject, i 
artist, and the owner of the picture, the date of the portra 
and the place where it is now kept, and a letterpress descruj 
tion of size, colours, kc, such as we are familiar with ' 
Gallery and Loan Exhibition catalogues, or in the form for 
an inventory of portrait.?, devised by the Director of tbii 
London Portrait Gallery, Mr. Liouel Gust.' Two — why two 
' Piibliaheii by the Queen's Priulers. 
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will be seen anon — of the copy photographs might be kept 
by the registrar, and the other, certified as a duplicate, 
returned to the owner of the portrait. 

According as the details were adjusted the system might 
secure all or some of the following ends : — 

1. The portraits would be certified as in existence and in 
certain hands at the date of registration. 

2. They would be identified where possible as the work 
of their true artists. 

3. They would be identified also perhaps as portraits of 
the person they really represent. 

4. The registered portrait would be safer against theft as 
it would be more easily traced and identified. 

5. If the portrait were destroyed its features might be 
recalled both for the family's consolation, and for historical 
use by means of the photograph ; and the verbal description 
would remain. 

6. If the subject or artist of any portrait were unknown, 
the publicity of a copy of the photograph deposited at the 
Gallery, or the comparisons made possible by the system to 
the registrar might lead to the supply of the lost fact, for 
replicas or copies of the same portrait difierently named in 
dijBFerent houses are not uncommon in Scotland. 

7. There would be a check on the unprincipled person 
who might afterwards get hold of it and palm it ofi* as the 
portrait of some personage whom it does not represent. 
Even in the case of unnamed portraits, there would be a 
check on fraud. It is unlikely that a portrait certified as 
catalogued in a Scottish collection in 1850 -**lady unknown," 
should turn out in 1905 to be a portrait of Elizabeth 
Praisegod, passenger on the Mayjiower, even though she be 
an ancestress of the latest western niillioniiire, and the por- 
trait have fallen into the hands of an enterprising dealer. 

8. The registration of genuine i)ortraits would come to 
be a check on the manufacture of spurious j)ortraits. 

9. In return for the benefits which the system would eon- 
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fer on the owners of portraits, one of the two photographs 
deposited with the registrar might be placed in a set which 
would be available to students of history, art, or science. 
Nor would this last provision operate solely for the benefit of 
these members of the public. It would probably reduce the 
number of requests for permission to see the originals in their 
own homes, or the loan of them for public exhibitions. 

Registration would increase the value of the portrait, in 
so far as it increased the proof of its authenticity, certified to 
its age, or added to the interest of its history. The necessary 
photography could be done without removing the portraits 
from their homes, and the register and consulting library 
would constitute no danger of unauthorised reproduction of 
the portraits or even the photographs. 

There is sufficient evidence of the great extent and value 
of the portrait treasures which exist in private hands in 
Scotland, and of the inclination of many of their possessors 
to recognise the public interest of them. Several Loan 
Exhibitions of Portraits have taken place. Their catalogues 
remain, and it is understood that a complete set of photo- 
graphic negatives of one of them also exists. Several of our 
nobility have had their collections of portraits photographed, 
and several have catalogues of theirs in print or manuscript ; 
some family histories have been published, and more have 
been privately printed, containing reproductions of series of 
portraits, and there is a keen competition for copies of such 
works when they chance to come into the market. 

Perhaps a Portrait Society formed somewhat on the model 
of that august co-operative association called the Roxburgh 
Club might afford a larger return to the happy few who 
were its members ; though it would be beyond the reach of 
most people, its existence would by no means militate against 
the humbler and more widely useful Portrait Register. 

Ed. 
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THE LAIRD OF COCKPEN. 



THE hero's identity CONSIDERED. 



TN attempting to find the origin of this old Scotch ballad, 
-*- my endeavours to unearth the hero have been rewarded 
by some curious details of the song's history which may 
prove interesting to some of your readers. 

It is, of course, well known that " The Laird of Cockpen," 
as we know it now is supposed to have been written by 
Lady Nairne (Caroline Oliphant), and that the two last 
verses are said to have been added by another pen. It was 
generally understood that Miss Ferrier wrote them, but this 
is denied in her recently published memoirs. Sir Alexander 
Boswell,^ son of Johnson's friend and biographer, has also 
been cited as the author of them, but this requires 
confirmation. Lady Nairne's biographers, and other writers, 
state that she ** re- wrote and improved the song, as it was 
rather uncouth in expression." The original version, how- 
ever, passed through many alterations before it appeared in 
the "Scottish Minstrel," 1821-1824, in the form we know 
now. 

Taking Lady Nairne's song first, it is highly improbable 
that she intended her hero to represent any of the lairds 
contemporary with her time. Her principal biographer. Dr. 

1 He died in a duel with Mr. Stuart, of Dunearn, in 1822. Mr. Stuart, in the 
subsequent trial, was acquitted, after being ably defended by Henry, afterwards 
Lord, Cockburn. 
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Rogera, states that she wrote the song " in her early youth," 
at her old home, Gask, near Auchterarder. 

Now, fts she was born in 1766, it may be presumed t] 
her " early youth" was finished Ity 1800. Up to 1783 tl 
Laixd of Cockpen had been Archibald Cockburn, who hi 
succeeded to the estate on the death of his father, Sheriff 
Midlothian, and afterwards Baron of Exchequer. He married' 
in 1768 Janet Rannie, younger daughter of Captain Rannie, of 
Melville Castle, and she certainly could not be correctly de- 
flcribed as " a penniless lass wi' a lang pcdigi-ee," as her fath( 
had made a large fortune iu the East Indies, and bought {l760) 
Melville from the Hon. Jane Ross, wife of John Macka] 
Nothing is known of any "lang pedigree" of the Ram 
family, nor can it be said that " uae chickens appeared. 
ten children were born before Archibald Cockburn ceased 
be laird. 

The next Laird, the 8th Enrl of Dalhousie, purchased the, 
estate from Archibald Cockburn, in 1785. He had marriei 
in 1767, Elizabeth Glen, variously described as daughter am 
as niece of " Governor Glen," * and there were also a larj 
number of " chickens " born to this Laird of Cockpen, sevei 
sons and four daughters. 

The eldest son, George, was born in 1770, and succeedi 
as 9tli Earl of Dalhousie in 1787. The statement that th< 
Laird had " nae chickens" cannot apply to him either, at 
married in 1805, Christian Brown, daughter and hei 
(not, be it observed, a penniless lass) of Charles Brown, 
Colstoun, and they had two sons and one daughter, boi 
respectively, in 1806. 1807, and 1812. 

As Lady Naime's song is thus shown to disagree histori- 
cally with the lives of the three lairds, contemporary to her 
early youth, it can only be supposed that she did not intend 
to particularise anyone as the Laird and Mistress Jean, 
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' Burke's Peerage aajB, " Niece of Andrew Glen, of Longcroft, Linlithgo 
Governor of Carolina." See Soot. Antiq., Vol. VIL, p. 88. 
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the whole story, as related in her verses, was solely the 
product of her fanciful imagination. 

In a dmall book sold at a Bazaar in aid of a parish 
hall at Cockpen, a year or two ago, Mr. John Romans, in an 
interesting article, correctly states that one Mark Carse was 
" the " laird. He attempts to locate Clavers-ha-lee, and to 
identify Mistress Jean by means of the line : — 

**Doun by the dykeside a lady did dwell." Unfortu- 
nately no such line occurs in the original song, which undoubt- 
edly has Mark Carse as its hero. But I am anticipating. 

A number of people vaguely believe that Lady Nairne 
referred to some Ramsay or other, probably because the 
Family of Dalhousie has long held property in the district, 
but before 1785 none of them could be termed Lairds of 
Cockpen, at any rate for not more than 250 years. Even 
Wilson in his " Memorials of Edinburgh " and James Grant 
in " Old and New Edinburgh " were evidently under this 
impression, as both refer to a house on the North Side of the 
Castle Hill, concerning which Wilson says : — ** Tradition 
assigns this house to the Laird of Cockpen," adding wrongly 
in a footnote, ** The Lairds of Cockpen were a branch of the 
Ramsay s of Dalhousie." James Grant, in '* Old and New 
Edinburgh " evidently borrowing from Wilson, says—** The 
first of these (two old houses) was universally alleged to be 
the town residence of that personage so famous in Scottish 
Song, the Laird of Cockpen, whose family name was Ramsay 
(being a branch of the noble Family of Dalhousie)." 

Now we know that the first Ramsay Laird of Cockpen 
was not one of " a branch of the noble Family of Dalhousie," 
as both these authorities state, but the noble Earl himself 
(George, 8th Earl of Dalhousie) and I shall now show by the 
following advertisement from the Edinhimjh Evening 
Courant^ that it was the Cockburn Laird of Cockpen or 

* James Grant quotes this advertisement as proof that the Ramsays were 
resident in this house of which he writes ; but Ramsay Lairds of Cockpen did 
not exist in 1761. 
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rather the widow (with probably the last Cockburn La: 
her aon, then aged 21) who was living on the North side ( 
the Castle Hill :— 

" To be exposed to public voluntary roup and sale within 
Forrest'fl Coffee-house upon Wednesday lltb day of 
February 1761 That tenoment of land lying on the 
North aide of the Castle Hill in the Bell Close as the 
Samen is presently occupied by Lady Cook pen. 
Of the yearly rental of £li, 10a. sterling." 



Seeing that Coekpen did not pass out of the femily until 
twenty-four more years had elapsed, no one else but 
Mrs. Cockburn could have been known as Lady Coekpen. 
Of course, she had no title, but the designation was quite in 
accordance with the custom of that age. Her mother, 
Mrs. Dundas, of Aruiston (nde Sinclair), was styled Ladyi 
Amiston. 

Now let us examine the old versions of the song (from 
which Lady Nairne borrowed the title and a few phrases for 
her fanciful ballad), and from some of the uncouth expres- 
sions, and with extracts from old Parish Records we shall be 
able to identify the hero. 

Though several writers have stated that the old 
was written in the reign of Charles II., they give no reasoi 
for this declaration, nor do they quote any portion of thi 
old song, nor any proof that they had attempted to investi' 
gate its origin. 

Cromek, in his " Select Songs of Scotland " (1810' 
publishes one old version, and Herd another, in his collecti< 
of "Scottish Songs" (1776). 

Having reproduced as much as possible of these so-calli 
" uucouth and indelicate ditties," I shall show with th< 
assistance of the afore-raentioned Parish Records that th< 
hero was Mark Carse, whose family were Lairds of Coekpen,. 
anyhow, from about 1679 till about 1720. 

Cromek calls the song "Coekpen," and a preliminary 
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note says, "Here ist a verse which used to be sung along 
with the old song." Then after four lines containing a 
broad innuendo against the laird and the ** chambermaid 
lassie," he proceeds : — 

" Oh ! when she cam ben she bobbit fu* law, 
Oh ! when she cam ben she bobbit fu* law, 
Oh ! when she cam ben she kissed Gockpen, 
And syne denied that she did it at a\ 

** And wasna Cockpen right saucie and b.\ 
And wasna Cockpen right saucie and a,\ 
In leaving the daughter of a lord, 
And kissing a collier's lassie and a'. 

" Oh ! never look down my lassie at a*, 
Oh ! never look down my lassie at a'. 
Thy lips are as sweet, thy figure complete, 
As the finest dame in castle and ha\ 

** Though thou hast no silk and holland sae sma^ 
Though thou hast no silk and holland sae sraa,' 
Thy coat and thy sark are thy own handiwark. 
And Lady Jean was never sae braw." 

Whitelaw and others, in their collections of Scottish songs, 
give those verses which we have printed under the title of 
"When she cam ben," and say that these were verses 
" improved by Burns from an old but somewhat indelicate 
ditty," written for Johnsons Musical Museum, published 
about a hundred years ago. 

It is most probable, therefore, that the original song was 
written in the strain of Cromek's first verse, which we have 
alluded to, and that Burns re-wrote the remainder, purifying 
it to the best of his ability, but thereby losing the story, 
which is more forcible and less refined in Herd's version 
(1776):— 

" When she came ben she bob])it. 
And when she cam ben she bobbit. 
And when she cam ben she kist Cockpen, 
And then denyed that she did it. 
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" And waBDs Cockpen right eaucie, 
And wasna Cockpen right aaucie, 

And he kiat the uoUier'a lassie, 

" And wusoa Coukpen right able, 
And wasna Cockpen right able, 
He left hia lady wi' gentlemen, 
And he ktBsed the loes in the stable." 

This, at any rate, is a specimen of the rhyme of Herd' 
version. I might have quoted more of it. if I had liked, but 
even it may have been a somewhat purified version of the 
original, as the metre of Cromek's first verse, which he says 
belonged to the old song, is different. Ou examining the 
Session Records of the Parish of Cockpen, we find that the 
laird, Mark Carae, was more than once rebuked for his 
dallous eonvers " with more than one of the female servaul 
of Cockpen, and from the mention in the previous verses of 
the " chambermaid lassie," and from the extracts of tbesti 
Session Records, which we place in the footnote, 

' " 1701, March. — Te whk dny tbe Sesaion being informed that Isobell 1 
formerly servant in the family of Cockpen, had left her aervice," and i 
old atory. "They niipiiinteil her tu be cited next Session day." 

"March 23.— Ve wklk day laaliull Hall being cited, compeared, and beiq 
mterrogat . . . wliu waa the father of the uhild she answered the Laird ; 
when the minister eniiiiired what laird she answered, The Laird of Cockpt 
The minister exhorted her tn deal fairly and ingeniously in this luatter ; ate tt 
adhered to her confession. . . . The minister told the Session he would lay ti 
home to the Laird of Cockpen." 

" 1701. July 19.— This day Mark Carse, Laird of Cockpen, appeared befo^ 
the eungregation and wbs rebuked for his acaudallotm eonvers with Isabella I 
The minister exhorted him (« seek earnestly to God for repentance, or he 
perish eternally." 

Nine years later we find that Mark Carae was n^ain censured, but o 
occasion he is described as the "younger" of Cockpen. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether this was laaliella Hall's paramour or ene uf his sons. 

We hnd under date SGth June, ITIO, the case of Keteren Knight, " who wu 
once servant to Cockpen." She ia called before the Session, and " being inter- 
rogat who it was to, said it was to the young Laird of Cockpen. Then the 
minister exhorted her to lay her sin to heart and repent of it." After the 
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conclude that the original song was written during the first 
decade of the last century. 

The Cockpen register of baptisms begins only in 1690, 
and after that date it is noted that Mark Carss and Margaret 
Fowls had four sons — Thomas, John, William, and George, 
bom in 1696, 1698, 1700, and 1706, respectively. 

Possibly " Mark Carss younger of Cockpen " was a son of 
a previous marriage, as in 1694 Mark Carss and Agnes 
Somervil had a daughter baptised in March. 

From these evidences it may be safely concluded that a 
song was written in the early part of last century, detailing 
some circumstances of the illicit love affairs of Mark Carss 
(or Carse as thfe name was sometimes spelt), Laird of Cock- 
pen; that Burns, shortly before his death, purified the phrase- 
ology, omitting objectionable details ; that Lady Nairne, 
between 1780 and 1800, wrote another song bearing to 
a certain extent the same title, but that her story was 
absolutely and entirely imaginary, and was not intended to 
refer to any of the Cockburn or Ramsay Lairds of Cockpen. 

H. A. C. 

minister has made sundry attempts to "deal with his (Carss's) conscience," and 
obtained, apparently, little more than a bare confession, we find the record : — 

" AugL 6th. — Mark Carse younger of Cockpen was openly rebooked before the 
congregation . . . and exhorted to lay his sin to heart and repent thereof." 

The young laird evidently did not behave well to Keteren Knight, for amongst 
the ** debursements " in the Session Records we find ; — 

1710. Sept, 24.— To Keteren Knight in distress, lib.Ol. 10.00 

1711. Feb. 4.— „ „ „ 00.04.00 
1711. April 29.— „ „ „ 00.18.00 
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THE ARMS OF ERSKINE OF DUN. 



XN 189G, when what was known as the Leckie Vault at 
-'- West Church, Stirling, was haniled over to the To 
Council by Mr. A. Graham Moir of Leckie, I was able 
identify the building as the pre-Refonnation Aisle of 
Andrew. Several heraldic tombstones in the Aisle wei 
described by me in a communication to the Aberdeen Eccl 
ological Society, which will be found in the Transactions of 
that Society, No. IX. p. 291, At that time the Aisle was 
very dark, and I missed a stone which must have be^i 
covered with soil tramped into the inscribed surface. Mr.' 
J. W. Small, F.S.A. (Scot.), who gives a series of beautiful 
drawings of St. Andrew's Chapel and its heraldic tombstones 
iu his volume on "Old Stirling," seems to have been equally 
unfortunate. The tombstone thus overlooked is really tl 
finest of the lot, and uow occupies the centre of the floor 
the Aisle ae restored by Dr. Rowand Anderson. A rougl 
drawing of the stone is sent herewith. The inscription 
sufficiently legible in the illustration, and need not 
repeated. The point to which 1 wish to call attention in t] 
note is the arms of Jean Erakine, wife of Alexander Forrest 
of Garden, figured in the lower half of the tombstonf 
Although not mentioned in the fullest pedigree of 
Erskines of Dun known to me — namely, that given in' 
Mr. E. Erskiue Scott's " Erskine-Halero Genealogy" — there 
can be no doubt that the wife of Alexander Forrester was & 
daughter of John Erskine, the Superintendent of Angus andi 
Mearus. In a pedigree of the Forresters of Garden amoi 
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the Sinclair MS8. at Crawford Priory, this Alexander is stated 
to have married Jean Erskiue, daughter of the Laird of Duu 
in Angus, and conclusive proof of the fact is furnished by a 
deed in the Protocol Book of Robert Ramsuy, notary in 
Stirling, 15G6-1573, showing that on 6th February. 1568-69, 
sasine was given, on a precept by Alexander Forrester of 




[en, of the lands of Ardmoir and others, to Jean Erskine, 
daughter of John Erskine of Dyn, Alexander's future spouse, 
in liferent. The arms of the lady as carved on the tombBtone 
in St. Andrew's Aisle, where, it is prol)able, she, as well as 
her husband, was buried, clearly show that the mark of 
difference of the Dun family was not a sword with the point 
downwards, as matriculated in the Regist^ir of Arms, but a 
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ci-083 crosalet fitcbed. Niabet, in his " System of HeraJdry.l 
1722, p. 37, notes tbat some old books of painting represeni 
this to be the correct difference, taking it to be one of 1 
crosses in tiie arms of the. earldom of Mar, and its occurren^ 
on a family tombstone, dated 1598, is a strong proof thj 
the old heralds were right. 

W. B. Cook. 



THE ITINERARY OF ROBERT BRUCE. 



T AM glad to 8ee that Lord Bute does not commit him- 
-*- self in his careful Itinerary of King Robert in the h 
number of the Scottish Antiquary, to the statement that tl 
place printed " Sleuach " is the same as Slaiues. Da' 
Macpherson, in his Geographical Illustrations of Scotti 
History, 1796, was apparently the first to assert thi 
" Slenach " and Slainea were identical. He was followed b; 
Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler, the historian, and though thi 
mistake has been several times corrected (Book of Bou 
Accord, 1839, p. 255. The Brus. Spalding Club Ed. 1856, 
pp. 497-517), it has been repeated in various works, do' 
to and including the very recently published " ScottisI 
Kings." The original mistake probably arose from mis- 
prints or miareadings in some editions of Barbour's "Bruce" 
and Forduu's "Gesta Annalia," where the place of Bruce's 
encounter with the Comyns is refen-ed to as " Slenach 
or " Slenauch." But the word ought to be Sleuach, o: 
given in charters, " Sleauch " and " Sliaeh," now Slioch, 
a place in the parish of Drumblade, Aberdeenshire, where, 
according to the Ordnance Gazetteer, voce Drumblad* 
" Robin's Height and the Meet Hillock are supposed to h 
been occupied by his [King Robert's] troops," as to w^hich 
also the old Statistical Account of said parish. The 1 
Lord Saltoun in a special contribution to the " Erasers 
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Philorth" (Vol. II. pp. 183-191) refers specially to "the 

Slevach " in connection with Bruce's campaigns, and it may 

be gathered that the neighbourhood was very marshy, and 

the King was enabled to take up a strong position. Besides 

Slioch was nearer his own territory than Slaines, where 

Bruce would have found himself virtually in his enemy's 

country. It may be added that there does not appear to be 

any evidence that Slaines was known as " Slenach," as the 

earliest writs relating to it spell the word " Slanis " or 

" Slanys." 

J. A. 



EDINBURGH BAILIES. 

rilHE names of the following Bailies may be added to the 
-^ list printed in " The Charters and Documents relating 
to the City of Edinburgh : — 

(1300.) — Bartholomeo preposito de Hedinburche witnesses charter 

by William de Salle to Priory of Caldstream. The 
deed is undated but must belong to the early part of 
the 14th century. — Carte, Mon. de Caldstream, 

1409. April. — Adam de Boncle, Bailie. 

Simon Dowel, „ — Grig. Charter in Gen. Beg, Ho, 

1424-5. Feb. — John of Bigum, Bailie. 

Robert of Nuddre, ,, 
Thomas of Faulaw, ,, — Grig. Charter in Gen. Reg. llo, 

1430. Nov. — William of Liberton, Provost. 

Alexander Napar, Bailie. 
John Barcare, „ 

Henry Dempstar, „ 

Roxbii^rgh Writs. Hist. MSS. : Reports. 

1436. Alexander Naper, Ikilie. 

John Dal rim pie, ,, — Grig. Charter in Gen. Reg. Ho. 

1471. Feb. — Robert Huldhoclit, Bailie. — Reg. <k Newbotle. 

J. G. Wallace-James. 

Haddington. 
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A REGISTER OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
&c., WITHIN THE SCOTS EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
BRECHIN, 1796-1819. KEPT BY Rev. GEORGE 
STRATON. 

[Mr. Barclay- Allardiiie contributed to the last issue of the Scottish Antiquary ^l 
hiograjihical notice of Mr. Stratou, and a si)ecimen of Mr. Straton's Diary which 
the diarist (juaintly calls " Brichin Register of the Weather and other little Events 
of my Family and Friends." From this Diary Mr. Allardice has now been good 
enough to extract all entries which relate to births, marriages, or deaths. The 
im]»ortance of these entries lies in the fact that the events which they chronicle 
are, naturally, not recorded in the parish registers. — Ed.] 

TN September, 1776, ye 15th day, was Married to Margret 
-^ Graham, Daughter to Capt. John Graham, of Duchray, 
in the County of Perth. She died on the 10th of August, 
1781, and left three daughters, Christy, Mary, and Jean. 
These were happy days. 

March 3rd, 1799. — Mary Straton, my Second Daughter, 
got herself Married to a Lieut. Biggar of the 15th Regmt. 
of Foot, contrary to my wishes. 

My Mother died the 28th Nov., 1801, and was interred 
the 3rd of Dec, following, in the Church Yard of Caputh, in 
tlio v^^ame grave my Father had been interred 24 years 
before. 

Jan. 27th, 1806. — Christian Straton my oldest Daughter, 
was Married to Mr. David Allardice, only Son to David 
Allardice, Esqr., formerly of Memus in the County of Angus, 
now residing at Pittendreich, near Brechin. Her own 
(.•lioico. 

August 1 7th, 1806. — Jean Straton my youngest Daugh- 
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ter, was carried of from my house in a Clandestine manner 
cdtho with her own consent^ By a James Cameron, Tenant at 
Missenden near Brechin in purpose to be married, a young 
man I have at present no good opinion of, and from his 
conduct never can be reconciled to him in any manner. 

Nov. 1808. — The 2nd Day in the Evening, was Married 
myself for the second time with Miss Euphemia Clerk, of 
Hill Head in the Parish of Caputh, with an intention to 
promote my own comfort and happiness during the remain- 
der of my days, and with a view of promoting the interest 
of my three Daughters, this step has been approved of by all 
my acquaintance, and perfectly satisfactory to myself. 

1796. 
Jan. 23. — A woman and a child died this night in ye fields 

near this. Supposed to be in drink. 
„ 26. — Mrs. Clerk was buried this evening. 
Mar. 16. — This evening married Mr. Sivewright's daughter. 
„ 18. — Supped with Robt. Sivewright's daughter on her 

wedding night. 
„ 19. — At a burieing in ye afternoon, a child of Duthic*s 

ye Merchant. 
May 1. — Jas. Young's wife died yesterday, and is to be 

buried to-morrow. 
„ 19. — Was at a hurrying of Deacon Crab's child, two 

weeks old. 
,, 21. — This afternoon went to Mr. Ferriers, Kinnaird's 

Mill, and married his daughter, Miss Anny to 
Capt. Carnegie, from Montrose. 
„ 22. — Baptized a child to Mr. Ritchie. 
Aug. 14. — Had a letter this day from my brother informing 

of his marriage. 
Nov. 4. — Mr. Scot who stayd with Mr. Smith, died this day 

by ye effects of a Stroak (Shock ?) from Mr. 
Alardicc of Memiss, which happened on Friday 
last. 
„ 20. — Baptized a Child to Mr. Sivewright, writer. 

VOL. XIV. — NO. LI v. H 
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1796. 
Dec. 4. — Drunk tea wt. David Ritchie and family, and 

married his daughter. 
,, 17. — Mr. Mitchell of ye Excise who had been Confined 

with a broke leg, died this forenoon. 
„ 21. — Mr. Mitchell of ye Excise was buried. 
1797. 
Jan. 1. — Baptized a grandchild of Robt. Sivewright. 

,, 15. — Baptized a child this day to James Bruce at his 

house. 
„ 20. — Mrs. Strachan died last night. 
,, 22. — Married William Bruce this day. 
Fel). 4. — Baptized a child to Mr. Jameson, 

„ 17. — This afternoon read the burring Service for Mrs. 

Alardice. 
„ 18. — Mrs. Alardice was buried this afternoon. 
June 18. — Baptized a Child in ye upper tennem'ts. 
Aug. 20. — At tea in ye Tenements upon ye baptism of a 

Child. 
,, 24. — Set out this morning for the Stormont, to bap- 
tize my brother s Child. 
,, 27. — This morning Mr. Williim Black, Writer here died, 

and has left a widow and 1 Child, and 5 to a 
former wife. 
-At Mr. Black's funeral this afternoon. 
-Mrs. John Bruce died this forenoon, a great 
favourite, and is to be buried on Saturday 
afternoon. 
-Mrs. Bruce was buried this afternoon. 
-This day baptized a Daughter to Mr. James 
Alardice, of the West Islands. 
Nov. 9. — At Tea wt. James Bruce in ye Tennements, Bap- 
tizing a Child there to his daughter. 
22. — Was this day at Miss Ogilvie's Burying at 
Newton Mill, read ye burying service at 
2 o'clock. 
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1797. 
Dec. 17. — This day married Provost Smith's daughter, to 

John Geikie, Cattle Dealer and Farmer at 
Keithock. 
1798. 
Jan. 1. — Mrs. James Smith, Senior, was Burried this after- 
noon. 
„ 14. — Read the Burying Service this evening for Col- 
lector Keith who died last night. 
„ 21. — ^This evening Married Geo. Murray, Bookseller, 

Montrose, to Jean Mercer of this Town. 
Feb. 3. — Dinn'd this day to Mrs. Black wt. a Marriage 

Company, and Married her Servant to a man 
of the name of Thom, from Montrose. 
„ 4. — A Soldier of ye 16th Married to a Jean Gordon 

of this place, Sister to Gordon ye Baker. 
Mar. 18. — Baptized a Child to James Bruce, Candle- 
maker. 
„ 23. — David Ritchie one of ye Managers of ye Chapel 

here, died this morning. 
„ 30. — Baptized two Sons this afternoon to Mr. James 

Smith, Junr. 
May 13. — At tea in ye family way wt. Alexr. Sivewright, in 

ye upper Tennem'ts, who had a daughter 
baptized this day. 
„ 15. — A Letter this day from Mr. Robt. Graham, from 

London, who had gone there wt. his sister on 
her way to India to be married. 
„ 30. — Baptized a Daughter of Mr. John Sivewright's 

called Kateren. 
June 17. — Baptized a Child this afternoon near Newton 

Mill. 
July 5. — Had a letter this day from Mr. Hill, Perth, in- 
forming of his wife having two sons. 
Aug. 10. — Baptized a Child to James Bissat, Nether 

Carcary. 
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1798. 
Aug. 12. — At Tea in ye Tennements wt. William Webster 

and all his friends, having a Child Baptized 
this day. 
„ 25. — Baptized a Daughter to Mr. Ritchie, Writer. 
Sept. 12. — Dinn'd wt. Capt. Vernon, and this afternoon 

Baptized a Child for him wh. was called Jane 
Caroline. 
Oct. 5. — Baptized a Child for Mr. Geikie, at Provost 

Smith's. 
„ 21. — Married ye Revd. Mr. Green of England, to Miss 

Jean Allardice of this place. 
Nov. 3. — Baptized a Child belonging to a Corporal of ye 16 

Regt., a grandchild of James Young, Clerk to 
ye Chapel. 
10. — Mr. Nish was buried. 

11. — Baptized a Child to Mr. Baxter's daughter, wife 
to a Soldier. 
Nov. 16. — Went to Kinnairds Mill and married James 

Young, Clerk to ye Chapel here : to one of ye 
Servants there. 
Dec. 9. — Married a daughter of Geo. Thomson's, Masson, 

to a Lad Mitchell, a Soldier. 
,, 25. — Was at Tea to a Lad of ye name of Jameson, who 

had this day a Child baptized in ye Chapel. 

{To he contimued.) 






iQetos Jl3ote0. 

The Roman Forinii. 

Fresh discoveries of importance have of late been made in the Roman 
Foruiii, showing (it is reported) that the lapisniger or "black stOnd," found 
there some months ago, is the tomb of Romulus. 
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jBapHimal Font or Piscina f 

There has been dug up iu the churchyard of Largs an article which may 
be either the baptismal font or a piscina of the ancient Church, and it has 
been deposited for preservation in the burial aisle of the Montgomeries, 
which has recently been restored. 

StMTvival of Superstition. 

There is a curious survival in the pretty, quiet little place, Dawlisb, of 
a quaint superstition. It seems that the Spirit of the Bells can overcome 
that of the Lightning, and so, when thunder rolls, the chief bells are rung 
to scare away the evil spirit ! 

Discovery of Stone Cists at Skibo Castle, 

While the workmen were employed in excavating for the foundations at 
Skibo, in Sutherland, two ancient cists were unearthed. They were under- 
neath the walls of the old castle, which has been demolished. The contents 
were human skulls and other bones, most of which crumbled on exposure to 
the air. 

SUmehenge for Sale, 

It is reported that the owner of Stonehenge is desirous of selling it for 
J&l 20,000. The idea of making money out of a national prehistoric relic is 
not one that deserves encouragement, but it may be hoped that whether 
there is a purchase for the nation or not, Stonehenge will be preserved and 
protected from vandal hands. 

Prehistoric Find in the Tay, 

As a number of fishermen were lifting their drift nets in the river Tay, 
they brought to the surface the frontal bone and horn cores of the urus or 
maimed ox. The curiosity has been placed in the Laing Library at New- 
burgh. Near the same place from time to time several prehistoric articles 
have been found, the canoe in the Dundee Museum being among these, as 
well as large oak trees, large deer horns, and an old sword. 

Sweet Pea^ from the Egyptian Tombs. 

One of the greatest novelties at the Winkfield (Windsor) annual flower 
show was a quantity of sweet peas in a pot, exhibited by Mr. Wells. They 
are from seed said to have been taken from the tomb of an Egyptian 
mummy supposed to liave been buried over 2000 years ago. The plant is 
described as below the ordinary sweet pea in size, and the flower, pink and 
white, was of a delicate nature. Botanists, however, question whether seed 
can preserve vitality so long. 

The Cluny CJtarter Chest. 

A further instalment of "Gleanings from the Charter Chest at Cluny 
Castle " comprises seven unpublished letters from Viscount Dundee to 
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Cluny, which tend to place the character of Claverhouse in a truer light 
than that in which it appears in the eulogies of Aytoun and Napier on the 
one hand, or the denunciations of Wodrow and Macaulay on the other. 
The absurd accusation that Claverhouse could not write a decent letter is 
also disposed of by the Cluny correspondence. 

The Sihakeapeare First Folio, 

On 11th July, at Messrs. Christie, Manson & Wood's, a copy of the first 
folio edition of Shakespeare was knocked down to Mr. Harvey for the 
record price of £1700. The copy measured 12|^ inches by Sf inches, and 
with the exception of some slight defects, was as originally issued. The 
prologue to Romeo and Juliet was in MS. of a contemporary hand, and there 
were a few MS. notes. The highest price previously obtained for a first 
folio was £715, given in 1864 for the Daniells copy, which was perfect. 

The Introduction of the Potato into Scotland, 

Though according to some the potato was known in Spain, Italy, and 
the Netherlands before the middle of the sixteenth century, and before the 
end of the century was cultivated in Ireland as a regular article of diet, it 
is only in 1684 that it is found to be so in England, and Scotland lagged 
still further behind. About 1690 they were cultivated by only a few 
gardeners, and it is not till 1739 that they were grown in open fields. The 
history of their introduction is treated at length in the Aberdeen Evening 
Gazette of 23rd August, by the industrious pen of Dr. Wm. Cramond. 

A Relic of Tvdor A rchitecture. 

Antiquaries will rejoice to learn that Lincoln's Inn gateway — lately 
threatened with destruction for the second time this century — is to be 
spared. It is a quaint relic of Tudor architecture — almost the only example 
of red-brick work of the Gothic type remaining in London. The historic 
edifice is to be carefully restored. It remains very much ^ in the same 
condition as when erected, although the red brick has been, of course, 
dulled by three centuries and a-half of dust and smoke. The windows 
have been modernised, but it is now proposed to restore them to their 
original form, so that the old picturesque effect will be reproduced. 

A Rosehery Relic at Hawick. 

There is in the museum of the Hawick Archaeological Society a bronze 
mortar bearing the inscription — "Gilbert Primros chirvrgien 1669." The 
Earl of Rosehery having been communicated with on the subject, has 
r(»plictl that the mortar belonged to an ancestor of his who was a well- 
known physicijui in France in the middle of the 16th century, and wrote 
soveriil books on medicine. His lordship presumed that it was impossible 
to jictpiire the mortar by purchase or exchange, otherwise it would have 
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given him the greatest pleasure to possess it, as he has nothing connected 
with his family of so early a date. 

More Peerage Claims, 

Lewis Ker, a truckman in New York, claims the title and estates of the 
Duke of Roxburgh. His alleged descent is from Sir Walter Ker, nephew 
of the first Earl, who died in 1650, without male issue. The Earldom of 
Dartmouth is also threatened with a '* claimant." The " rightful heir " is 
to be found, it seems, in Mr. William Legge, an employe of the Capital 
Planing Works, Ottawa, who has served an apprenticeship to a gardener. 
Mr. Legge assures a Canadian interviewer that he is so fond of life in the 
Dominion that he is really indifferent about prosecuting his claim, which, 
no doubt, will be a great relief to the present holder of the title ! 

Archoeological Discovery. 

The excavations in progress in connection with the widening of the 
Bue du Platre, Paris, have resulted in bringing to light an apothecary's 
laboratory dating from the seventeenth century. The objects discovered 
are of the greatest interest for pharmaceutical history, as they include a 
number of apparatus employed by the chemists of the period in the manu- 
facture of drugs. Information as to the nature of these drugs has also been 
found in the laboratory, as the jars and other recipients in which they were 
kept have been unearthed with their inscriptions intact. Among the 
substances sold to confiding patients by this bygone chemist were tincture 
of pebbles, oil of bricks, viper's oil, and toad salt. 

The Last Clan Battle. 

A writer in the North British Mail says: — "The fight between the 
Sinclairs and the Campbells of Glenorchy over the Earldom of Caithness 
in 1680, a memorial of which has been erected at the scene of the conflict 
near Wick, was not by any means the last clan battle in Scotland. Eight 
years later — in 1 688 — there was a much more serious battle at Mullroy , in 
Inverness-shire, between the MacDonalds of Keppoch and the Macintoshes 
over the ownership of Glenroy, in which the latter were severely beaten. 
That conflict is described by Sir Walter Scott as the last serious clan 
battle in the Highlands ; but even at a later date there were some minor 

outbreaks." 

« 

An Ancient Miisical Instrument. 

The Museum of Ancient Instruments at Berlin has (says the Daily 
News) just come into possession of a highly interesting old Kotte or Kotta, 
discovered in the tomb of a German warrior at Tuttlingen, on the Danube, 
by the side of his sword and spear. The instrument is attributed by a 
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Gerraan savant to the fourth century, although the date is very likely t 
early. TJie Hotta, a stringed instniment plucked by the fingers, i 
plectrum, was used both aa a Church instnimont and to accompany t 
voice in the Middle Ages, and there are picturoa of it in the ninth centtil 
although no HUt-h old instrument wm believed to be still extant onlil 1 
present musiiial warrior's tomb was found at Tuttliugen. 

An Eml Coast Lake Dwellhig. 

A very interesting antiquarian discovery is reported off the East C 
at Sondlemere. During the low tides the ebb has been asaiated 
persistent favourable wiuda to such an extent that large tracts t 
have been left bare and cleared of shingle, so as to expose the peat 1 
observation, with the result that the habitat of an old-world colony of laki 
dwellers lias been revealed. Tiie old piles are standing, and the rough hewi 
tree-trunks o£ the platforms are still there, showing the tool marks and 
evidences of morticing and jointing. Another colony of lake dwellings is 
already known to have existed near by ; and it would aeem from this new 
discovery that there must have been a considerable number of thei 
prehistoric times in that district. 

A Heraldic Curioaity, 

Heraldry will have a unique experience In dealing with the marriage c 
Mr. 0. K. Tynte to Miss Ellis, daughter of Sir A. Ellis, who was f 
associated with the Household of the Fnnce of Wales. According to t 
London correspondent of the Slieffield Daily Telegraph, the shields of t 
two families carry between them the quarterings of every one who was ^ 
peer in Henry the Eighth's House of Lords, except Lords Vaux i 
Windsor. Beyond this there is a remarkable coincidence. Miss Ellj 
carries on the fourth quarter of her arms, Howard, with the augmentatioi 
for Flodden which was granted to her ancestor, Lord Surrey, for his victo 
over James IV. of Scotland, in 1513. Mr. Tynte carries in his fourti 
quarter, Wharton, with the augmentation granted to Thomas, first I 
Wharton, for hia victory at Solway Moss over Jamea V, of Scotlai 
in 1543. 

A Zosl Memorial. 

After the subsidence of the great flood which swept Morayshin 
(writes a contributor), the late Mr. Forsyth, of the Dell, Abemethy, whose 
adventure in crossing the Nethy during the flood is recorded by Sir Thomas 
Lauder, erected a small atone monument on a knoll in Strathspey, on ti 
farm of Coul-na-kyle, marking and recording the high level to which t 
waters had risen. In 11^75 I saw tiiis stone, but now it is gone. The Dai| 
road from Nethy Bridge to Broomhill out into the side of the knoll 1 
the stone. Then perhaps the farmer's horses in the field on which il si 
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nibbed against the stone and loosened it. However it happened, the stone, 
I learn, was overturned, and allowed for some years to lie on the field 
Then it was broken, and finally it disappeared. Where is it ? Is it buried 
in the field, or broken up into road metal ? And is it not a pity that such 
a record should not be replaced 1 

Roman Bemains at Dorchester, 

The excavation of the Roman tessellated floor at Dorchester is practi- 
cally finished, and the discovery is regarded as highly important. The 
design of the pavement is very elaborate, and though considerable damage 
has been caused by the cutting of a drain through it before the discovery 
was made, a large proportion of the pavement is singularly well preserved. 
l^perts consider that the floor is that of a tablinum, or other principal 
room, and that the work was done late in the Roman era. At a meeting 
of the Dorchester Town Council, it was decided to approach the Dorset 
County Museum and the Dorset Antiquarian Society with the view to 
joint action being taken for the acquisition of the relics, which at present 
belong to a private person at Weymouth, who is developing the land for 
building purposes. Besides the pavement, a quantity of pottery and human 
remains have been found. 

A Floral Reddendo. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty years ago the Governors of St. Olave's 
Grammar School, South wark, devised to trustees certain lands, " being part 
of the Down or Field called Horselydown, and the rent and profit thereof," 
for the use of the churchwardens and the rest of the parishioners, "the 
better to defray the public charges of the parish of St. Olave, and for the 
maintenance and relief of the poor and indigent people." The term of the 
lease was 500 years, and the yearly rent was duly set out — " a red rose, 
payable at Midsummer, if lawfully demanded." Since the date of the 
lease, the value of the property so set apart has increased a hundredfold. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the trustees should place a generous, 
rather than a legal, interpretation on the phrase, a red rose. At the term 
of payment this year, the Warden of the Foundation was presented, not 
with a single bloom, but a bouquet of red roses, and many of those who 
witnessed the ceremony were florally decorated also. 

A Stuart Chart. 

Rather more than a century ago John P)rown, genealogist for Scotland 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, compiled a historical and 
genealogical tree of the house of Stuart. The tree is dedicated to George 
Augustus, Prince of Wales, and to David Stewart Erskine, Earl of Buchan. 
From the Lyon Office, Edinburgh, 3rd March, 1792, James Cumyng 
signified his approbation by saying that he had examined the tree with 
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much satisfaction, adding " there are two other trees on the same subject, 
one compiled by Mr. Duncan Stewart, the other by the late Sir Robert 
Douglas, but I observe that yours is more complete and full than both of 
them together, and consequently more valuable.*' One of the primary 
interests in the tree, is that it shows the relationship at a glance between 
perhaps some 750 members of this far-reaching family, indicating by joined 
hands the numerous inter-marriages, and showing how, while many offshoots 
persisted up to the date the chart was made, others long before ceased to 
exist. 

Astor or Aatorga? 

Mr. William Waldorf Astor, the American millionaire, recently drew 
on himself the sarcasm of some of his country's newspapers by tracing, or 
attempting to trace, his lineage and name of Astor back through his 
un(loul)ted Dutch ancestry to the great and ancient Spanish house of 
Astorga. But the sarcasm was nothing, it is said, to the indignation of the 
reigning head of the Astorgas. Owing to the heat of the recent debates 
between the nations with which these powers, the Astors and the Astorgas, 
are presently respectively allied, it is rash for a would-be neutral press lo 
attempt to intervene in such a question. But wo venture to ask if, iu 
consideration of Spanisli susceptibilities, the American family would not 
take into their favourable consideration a direct descent from the earlier 
noble house of Luna. In the dimmed and ancient chronicles of old Rome, 
as deciphered by Lord Macaulay, there is a passage beginning : — 

Hut hark ! the cry is AHtiir : 

And lo ! the ranks divide ; 
And the great lord of Luna 

Conies with his stately stride. 

Wc might quote more about him, but we stop in time. We don't say the 
liouse had a history of unl)roken success ; but would it not do as weD as 
the other? It is only very new families, and very new nations, that record 
no reverses. 

A Relic of By y one Days. 

St. George's Church, at the top of Lord Street, Liverpool, is undergoing 
demolition, and the workmen have come uix)n a curious relic of bygone 
days. The church stands on the site of a baronial castle said to have been 
tirst built by Roger de Poictiers in 1073. After being used for various 
purposes, th(> castle was demolished early last century to make room for the 
church. While at work, the deniolishers of the church came upon a large 
slab in the east aisle, immediately under the stained-glass window facing 
Lord Street. Tlie slab being raised disclosed twelve steps cut in rock and 
leading to a platform, and an arched doorway led to another flight of five ateps 
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at the foot of which was a square chamber about fourteen feet in height, 
also out in the rock. From this place there is a passage apparently running 
in the direction of the river, while marks on the walls suggested that the 
tide flowed in at high-water, though the church is on a high level and 
nearly 200 yards from the river. It is supposed that these steps and 
passages were hewn in the rock to provide an outlet from the castle near 
the waterside, and that when the castle was removed it was thought easier 
to cover the entrance than to fill up the passage. Foul air prevented the 
workmen from exploring further. 

The Grrave of Sir Archibald Primrose. 

In order to assist in the identification of the site of the grave of 
Sir Archibald Primrose, of Dunipace, who was executed at Carlisle, on 15th 
November, 1746, for his participation in the Rebellion, Lord Rosebery has 
sent to the Mayor of the city, the following letter from Mr. James Wright, 
Writer in Edinburgh, to the sister of Sir Archibald Primrose, enclosing 
a letter from her brother, written on the morning of his execution at 
Carlisle :— 

" Madam, — Your brother, who is no more, delivered me this immediately 
before he suffered. His behaviour was becoming a humble Christian. 
I waited on him to the last, and, with some other friends, witnessed his 
interment in St. Cuthbert's Churchyard. He lies on the north side of the 
church, within four yards of the second window from the steepl*^. 
Mr. Gordon, of Terseperse, and Patrick Murray, Goldsmith, lie just by him. 
... I am just now going to wait upon poor Lady Mary. — I am. Madam, 
yours, Ac. J. W. 

"Cabliblx, I5th November, 1746, 
** 4 0^ clock afternoon. " 

A Roman Camp at S/ieffield, 

An important discovery made in August in the unromantic neighbour- 
hood of Wincobank, Sheffield, is not unnaturally exercising the minds of 
antiquarians and others. This discovery is (says Fall Mall Gazette) 
undoubtedly that of the remains of an encampment originally founded by 
the Britons and subsequently occupied by the Romans. The exact site of 
the camp is Wincobank Hill, a considerable elevation in tlie Brightside 
district of Sheffield. The excavations, so far as they have proceeded, have 
established the fact that the camp, which consisted of an outer and inner 
line of defence, was surrounded by a formidable ditcli. Along the (centre of 
this ditch extended a rubble wall, sunk about two feet, and with a heiglit 
above ground of five feet. It is thought that this wall was surmounted by 
a wooden palisade, though this is only surmise. At the back of the ditch 
a slope rose to the inner parapet, and the surface of this slope had been care- 
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fully and cleverly scarped to receive the enemy's advance. It has been 
further established that there must have been four separate entrances to the 
interior of the camp, but this point is to be investigated further. Absolute 
traces of the British occupation are as yet wanting, though it is hoped to 
discover remains of flint instniments or weapons ere tlie investigation ends. 
A quantity of fragments of Roman pottery have, however, come to light, 
these being of a dark grey ware, and probably portions of cinerary urns. 

Mathematical Papyrus of the \^th Egyptian Dynasty. 

The publication by the Trustees of the British Museum of a fac-simile 
of the famous Ehind Mathematical Papyrus will meet with cordial approval 
from students of Egyptology. The papyras is one of many which were 
discovered in a tomb at Tliebes. They were purchased in Egypt by 
.Mr. Rhind and called after him. The Mathematical Papyrus has been in 
the hands of tlie Trustees since 1864, and is one of the most interesting 
Egyptian documents in the Museum. It is not known with certainty to 
which period the papyrus belongs. Dr. Budge, who has edited the fac- 
simile, thinks that it may be placed about the 19th to 20th Dynasty, that 
is to say, from about 1333-1266 b.c. The papyrus itself claims to have 
been written by the scribe Aahmes in the thirty-third year of the King 
Ra-aa-user. This name is the prenomen of the King Apepa, one of the 
famous Hyksos rulers, and would, therefore, date the document about B.a 
2000. The text contains a number of propositions and problems in 
arithmetic, mensuration, and trigonometry, accompanied by diagrams. 
This Egyptian " Euclid " shows us that the ancient inhabitants of the Nile 
Valley possessed a knowledge of the decimal system, and that each nomber 
up to nine had a name of its own. Adilition, subtraction, and multiplica- 
tion by two could be done with case ; but as soon as it became a question 
of higher numbers great ditficulty was experienced. 

Discoveries at the Tower of London, 

A correspondent of the Glohn writes : — Bome unusually interesting and 
valuable discoveries have been made at the Tower of London, in the iwo- 
cess of laying foundations for the erection of a new guard-room and other 
oitices near the White Tower. At about sixteen feet west of the base of 
the AVhite Tower the workmen have cut through a Roman wall, probaUy 
belonging to the second century, beyond which were found a number of 
])erfectly preserved flue-tiles, for the dilliision of hot air from the hypocaiut 
They are excellent specimens of their kind, measuring 15J inches in length, 
6i inches in width, and in depth \h inches. Hard by this has been 
uncovert'il a Nc»rnian well, in good preservation, having a diameter of 4 feet 
6 inclies, which, when cleaned out, should prove fruitful, for arUcles of 
vory variou? kinds have a happy way (for archaeology) of falling into such 
phices, an<l lying safely in the soft soil at the bottom. As far as popular 
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interest is concerned, however, the most attractive find was made while the 
workmen were cleaning out the mud accumulated in a subway leading from 
the river and moat. Here were discovered a number of iron and stone 
shoty belonging, it is believed, to the conflicts between the Royal troops and 
the rebels under Wyatt, in the time of Queen Mary. These shot are set 
in a conglomerate of mud and gravel, thickly beset with human bones and 
bits of armour, showing that the firing took deadly efl^ect at very close 
quarters. Another correspondent says that a subterranean dungeon, or 
*' oubliette," has also been discovered. 

" Burryman " or " Birleyman " ? 

A correspondent of the Glasgow Herald writes : — " The annual peram- 
bulations of the * burghman * or * burryman ' over the burgh's marches took 
place at Queensferry in excellent weather. This annual procession of the 
•burgh* or * burryman' is got up on tlft day preceding the annual fair, and 
18 of immemorial usage. The ' burryman ' is a man or lad loosely clad in 
flannels, stuck over with the well-known adhesive burrs of the * Arctium 
Cardana ' (the * burr thistle ' of Burns), but in reality not a thistle but a 
bordalk, as botanists are aware. These burrs are found in considerable 
profusion at Blackness Point, in the vicinity of Hopetoun House. A few 
plants also grow in the neighbourhood of New Halls Point and other parts 
of the Dalmeny estate, where, through the kindness of the Earl of Rosebery, 
the lads are allowed to gather them. Tradition at present connects the 
custom with the creation of Queensferry into a royal burgh, which did not 
take place till the time of Charles I., and even points to the previous 
constitution as a burgh of regality, alleged to have originated under 
Malcolm Canmore, in which case the representation of the burgh by the 
* burryman ' would amount to a whimsical, practical king. The custom in 
question can be traced back to the period of the last battle of Falkirk. 
The * burryman' requires to be either a stout man or a robust lad, as weakly 
persons have been known to faint under the heat and fatigue of the dress- 
ing — face, arms, and legs all being covered, so as nearly to resemble a man 
in chain armour, from the close adhesion of the burrs." This appears to us 
a rather fanciful account of a custom common to Scottish burghs, namely 
the Y^alking of the marches by " birleymen," or burgh-law-men — i.e., men 
skilled in the rights and laws of the burgh. Nor do we think that Queens- 
ferry can claim such a high antiquity, even in the modified form of an 
allegation. 

Treasure Trove. 

The GlobCf in an amusing article on " Recent Treasure Trove," says : — 
That " Treasure Trove " runs in grooves everyone who pays any attention 
to archaeological discoveries cannot fail to notice ; one year will show a run 
upon Roman and other remains of an architectural character, the next 
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twelve months will reveal vast quantities of skeletons, to the joy of coroners, 
whose elation will be shared by the Treasury when the turn of the wheel 
brings about the year devoted to the discovery of coin, for the Government 
officials are keen arcliJBologists when treasure trove of value is revealed, and 
do not leave a stone unturned in their efforts to obtain possession of the 
find. When the treasure happens to consist of prehistoric bones, apparently 
the Treasury's policy is to let sleeping ichthyosauri lie ; at all events we 
have never seen it recorded that the Treasury put in a claim for bones— 
even though they be of a paleolithic inhabitant of Fleet Street — however 
interesting they may be to the scientist. The year 1897 was undoubtedly 
a boncy year, but of the numerous skeletons of Romans, Britons, and gentle- 
men killed in the wars of the Roses that were unearthed we will, with two 
oxceptiouF, say nothing ; but the singular find made about that time in 
Paris of two leaden coffins, dated 1(}30, deserves a special mention. The 
(M)ffins contained two skeletons, and the skull of one was found to be filled 
with white crystals, which chemical analysis declared to be the exceedingly 
rare substance known as bi-calcinato of phosphorus, which has only been 
once before found in like circumstances. The skull of the second body 
contained only a few crystals of that chemical, and the question that arises 
is how did the crystals come there ? The same year saw the Middlesborough 
Museum enriched by a fine specimen of a skull of a prehistoric man, who is 
supposed to have discarded his headgear some five thousand years ago. This 
interesting relic, which was dredged up in the bed of the Tees, was pre- 
sented to the Museum by Sir Joseph Pease, M.P., on behalf of the Tees 
Conservancy Commissioners. 

Early Scottish Printhiy. 

In connection with the retirement of Dr. Gamett from the keepership 
of the printed books in the British Museum, and as a memorial of his 
work, a volume has been published entitled "Three Hundred Notable 
l>ooks added to the Library of the British Museum under the Keepership 
of Richard Garnett, 1890-99." The London correspondent of the Glasgow 
Herald^ in an interesting article describing the contents of this souvenir 
volume, gives some particulars of one or two specimens of early Scottish 
printing mentioned in its pages. Of these, the second earliest in point of 
date is " The Forme of Prayere and Ministration of the Sacraments, Ac, 
vsed in the Englishe Church at Geneua, approued and receiued by the 
Cliurcho of Scotland," printed at Edinburgh by Robert Lekpreuik, 1565, 
being the first edition of the Scots Book of Common Order or Knox's 
Liturgy, of which only two otlier perfect copies are known. The present 
example, whose tliird part consists of the Catechism of Calvixi, with the 
(late imprint ir)G4, has tlie arms of Francis Russell, second Xarl of Bedford, 
on tlie stamped binding, and realised at the Ashburnham sale, X150. Tfa6 
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earliest of all, issued at Edinburgh from the Lekpreuik Press, 1563, and 
** to be sauld at his hous at the Nether Bow,'' is '* The Confutation of the 
Abbote of Crosraguels Masse set furth by Maister George Hay." This is an 
answer to a book by Quintin Kennedy, and in the epistle of " The Prenter 
to the Beader," Lekpreuik quaintly explains how Hay's use of some Greek 
words, for which he had not type, has driven him to " borrow the labour of 
some scollers" to fill them by hand. The copy comes from the Ashbumham 
Library. The second earliest Scots proclamation in the Museum, acquired 
by exchange last year, is **Imprentit at Edinburgh be me, lohne Res." 
This broadside sets forth " The Acts and Proclamation anent the vniuersall 
coarse of the new markit money," issued by the Regent, James, in 1575. 
Students of typography will recall that the printing of a Lithuanian Bible 
was begun at Edinburgh by Evan Tyler about 1660, under the supervision 
of a del^ate from the Lithuanian Calvinistic Synod, Samuel Bogislav 
Chylinski by name. In 1662 the work had been carried as far as the 
Psalms, and Chylinski was being allowed four pounds a month for his 
expenses while completing it. At his death in 1663, however, the Bible 
remained unfinished, and but three fragments of the work remain. One of 
these, comprising 176 leaves, and ending at Joshua, c. xv. 63, was bought 
by the Museum six years ago. 

The British Museum and the Glerdyon Brooch. 

The Committee appointed by the Lord Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury to consider the relation between the British Museum and the 
Museums of Edinburgh and Dublin with regard to the acquisition and 
retention of objects of antiquarian and historic interest, have issued their 
report, in which they suggest regulations for avoiding undue competition for 
such objects. The Committee state that the utmost goodwill has generally 
prevailed between the authorities of the British Museum on the one hand 
and those of the Museums of Edinburgh and Dublin on the other, that 
the former have on several occasions zealously assisted in securing for the 
latter objects which seemed to have a preponderating value for their 
collections, and further, that, setting aside the very exceptional circum- 
stances of the recent discovery in the North of Ireland, they have found 
only one instance in which undue competition has been made matter of 
complaint. That was the purchase by the British Museum of the " Glen- 
lyon Brooch," an object long associated with a Scottish family, the 
Campbells of Troup, which the Council of the Society of Scottish Anti- 
quaries were most anxious to obtain ; hut the evidence taken leads the 
Committee to the conclusion that the contention in that case arose mainly if 
not together out of a misunderstanding between Mr. Read and Mr. Carfrae, 
the agents who represented the British and the Scottish Museums respect- 
ively at the auction. Sir Edward Maunde Thomson told them that if the 
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matter had been brou<(ht up for consideration in sufficient time beforehand, 
ho would have advised the Trustees of the British Museum to ^ve way, 
while ^Ir. Read stated that if he had known that Mr. Carfrae was prepared 
to bid a sufficient sum to secure the brooch he would have taken the 
responsi])ility of retirinj^ from the competition, and the Committee think it 
not unlikely that the desired object might even after tlie sale have been 
returned to Scotland had not the statutes which govern the British Museum 
made such a proceeding imjwssible. In regard to the question whether any 
relaxations should be made in the regulations which prevent the British 
Museum parting with objects which it has once acquired^ the Committee say 
that the majority of the witnesses heard were in favour of relaxing to some 
extent the statutory provisions which prevent the British Museum from 
parting with objects which it has acquired, and they recommend that the 
necessary steps should be taken for that purpose under certain necessar)' 
conditions. 

Kirkintilloch Peel and tlte Rotnan Wall, 

The moat and adjacent ground round the Peel of Kirkintilloch, which is 
well known as the site of a Roman station, on the Wall of Antonine, is in 
course of excavation, which will be completed if the funds — a voluntary 
subscription — are forthcoming. At a public meeting held on the ground on 
18th September, Mr. McGregor Chalmers reported the progress already made 
in the work of investigation, and in the course of his preliminary remarks, 
took occasion to demolish the ti'aditions that the Roman station at Kirkin- 
tilloch was unique, either on account of its position with regard to the line 
of the Wall, or for the size of its moat. The Wall was found fifty yean 
ago to be in line with the north face of the fort. The castle, of later times 
usually supposed to have been built by the Comyns, he attributes to 
Edward I. of England. The present work of excavation, he reported, was 
begini on Monday morning, the 11th inst, and not many minutes after the 
start the foundations of a wall were found. The search was prosecuted, and 
there is now exposed to view, after many centuries, the lower part of the 
west and north and south walls. These have been of very great thickness, 
more than twelve feet. On the west and north sides, part of the ashlar 
forming the inside face of the wall remains. The workmanship is of the 
tinest description. The chamfered jamb stone of some opening remains at 
the angle of those two walls, and there are other indications which suggest 
that the entrance was at this point. The width of the castle within the 
north and south walls was about twenty-six feet. The length has not yet 
been ascertained. There have been found a few Roman stones, seven] 
fragments of green-glazed pottery, many fragments of thick red brick floor 
tiles, on(* of thorn perfect, three pieces of the upper stone of a quern for 
grinding corn, the under side being very distinctly marked, a jamb stone 
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^with a large bead on the angle, and part of a rounded pillar, it is very 
noticeable that within the castle at the level of the top of the foundation 
stones there is a dark line of peaty material. This is doubtless the original 
surface of the ground. Its level is some distance above the level of the 
camp ground to the west, but this is explained by the fact recorded that at 
one time the proprietor levelled down the west part, and, doubtless, it was 
at this time the square mound was formed. It is also on record that there 
were two lines of stone walls at this point. The outer wall, for which no 
search has been made, probably enclosed the castle courtyard. Mr. Chalmers 
thought that the four walls of the castle should be uncovered, and all the 
earth within removed dewn to the level of the floor. The earth of the 
remaining part of the moimd should be terraced and turfed round about the 
walls. The well may then be found. The earth to be removed could be 
laid on the west side of the mound, thus increasing its size, and extending 
it right round the castle. An iron fence could then be erected for protection, 
and the stone work, where necessary, grouted with cement. In this way, 
and at a very small cost, Kirkintilloch will become possessed of an interest- 
ing object of antiquity. 

Discoveries at Long/organ. 

Several valuable relics of antiquity have been discovered recently during 
the renovation of Longforgan Parish Churcli. Underneath the floor of the 
church, at a point near the supposed site of the pro-reformation altar, was 
found one of the finest monumental stones of fifteenth-century work yet dis- 
covered in Scotland. The stone consists of a slate of fine Kingoodie Stone 
(that famous quarry is in the parish), measuring 6 feet 6i inches, by 2 feet 
10 inches at the top, tapering 2 feet 8 inches at the base, and of an average 
thickness of 5 inches. The surface of the stone is entirely covered with 
incised work, representing full length figures of a knight in plate armour, 
and his lady simply attired in a long robe with small sleeves, more or less 
close at the wrists. At the lady's feet stands a small figure of a man in 
plate annour, such as is understood to represent a son who has predeceased 
his parents, unmarried, and probably very young. The kniglit's and the 
lady's faces are turned towards each other, or towards a figure of Saint 
Andrew, which is carved on the back ground between their heads. The 
knight's shield, at his outer shoulder, bears a lion rampant ; the lady's, 
similarly placed, bears three objects which have been thought to represent 
mill-rinds. The knight's feet rest on his talbot or hunting-dog. The back 
ground in the lower parts is ornamented with foliage, and above the heads 
of the figures is an array of Gothic architectural work which can scarcely be 
called a canopy. Round the stone runs the inscription : — Hie jacet Johanes 
de galychtly quondam dns de Ebrokis qui obiit die mesis anno dni M" 
CCCC* Et Mariota uxor ejus qui obiit die mesis ano dni M° CGCC. 
VOL. XIV. — NO. LIV. I 
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Which .v..^v \i*'. :rtr./fLi:>i — ■* rl-rr- \'\r>. .[.Iin tie «>alv«:htlv, lat»? lonl of 
K .rivi.-, '.viiw .ii^ii or* ::i-- _ ' i;iy ■:■: tiie month of [ ], in the 

;.-;:ir of "''ji;r- Loril f'-i'ir.r»=-n h-ir*di>:ii ^iri-l ], And Mariuta, his 

^.r.'/:.-r, who -hrrii ''in ti*r ' ] 'i;iy of :he month of [ ], in the 

: '.-XT of 'o;r] IjitA fo.rtrer. h indKil [an'l ]." The stone has heen 

' r*r.Jir^.i irter */[:•=: -Uath .f :he son. oti: liurin.' the joint-lives of his parents. 
Th- i-inl-a of Erjrokia ' H'-'riki* >, as mav be seen in the Great Seal Re-'ister, 
■Trfr wi:h:r. thft riiror.y of Lon^.-for^^m. All reconl, other than the stone 
r.o-ar r»=:cover»^r'I, of this p)0«3ession bv a Galychtly has perished. The writer 
>: :% -om-;wha: •letaileii account of this ^^^ne, dec, in the DundUte Advertu^r 
' 7:h 'ruly;, tf^jic^^iiiiw. so f:loj?e a reaemblance between the carving on it and 
'/f.-it on th*- ^'lmb?!:one of Daviil Barclay of Luthrie, in the ruined cliurch 
f Crninh. ;i.« to n.akf- it fiossibh; that they were executed by the same hand. 
Ari.-tioally, tho'i^fh not u'enfralou'ically. a .^tone like the Galychtly stone is 
n.'iPr vai liable than one orectod after the deaths of the persons commemo- 
rav:ii. It i.-* nece.^'ff.arily earlier than the dates it places in its inscriptions, 
r.o: rxTi i rule terminate peri^^^l later, as in the other case, and probably repre- 
-•T.:.^ the armour an^l art, Sec, uf their lime more accurately. Another 
•.orn bstone — of a James Fyf of Dron, fifteenth century, and a third pro- 
no i need, according to the Lontjfc/rgan Parish JIagazine, to be of a date not 
l.^ter than 1250, have lieen found also, and besides these the tomb of the 
" triift covenanter, Andrew Smith, in Huntly," who died in 1643. Four 
fraqrnent^ of a pro-reformation stone font have also been found. It has 
apparently lieen rictau'onal in form, mounted on a shaft, and bearing sculp 
tired representations of incidents in the life of Christ. There are still 
rr;i/:er> of colour in the carvings. The bowl has measured about 13 inches 
ir. int^jmal diameter, and 28 inches across in outside measurement. A 
irii:.^hly carved fragment bearing a tosq, Ji^ur-de-lis, &c., supposed to have 
\ff-^:n a cap stone of a gable, has also been found. 



CiuerieiB. 

Hob Lobyn of Lowdean. — Skelton twice speaks of this person— rad 
or iriythical in hi.s poem Agaiyist the Scottes, 59 ( Works^ 1843, I. 184):— 

Ye for to Rende such » citacion, 
It flhaineth all your noughty nadon. 
In comiAryson but Kynge Koppynge 
Vnto our prince, annoynted kynge. 
Ye play Hob Lobbyn of Lowdean ; 
Ye Hhow ryght well what good ye 
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And again in Speke Parrot^ 74 {Worksy 1843, II. 5) : — 

What is this to purpose t Ouer in a whynny meg ! 
Hob Lobyn* of Lowdean wald haue e by t of bred ; 
The iebet of Baldock was made for Jack Leg. 

Dyce says ; " Perh. there is an allusion to some song or ballad : 

fOwdean is, I apprehend, Lothian." 

Have the investigations of fifty years thrown any definite light on this 

ointi 

RoBT. J. Whitwbll, 
C. C. C, Oxford. 



MacOregors. — An American gentleman who is possessed of some 
iformation concerning certain MacGregors is anxious to get into communi- 
ation with Mr. W. D. Hoyle, author of note No. 675 in number 37 of The 
KcottuA Antiquary. Will Mr. Hoyle send the Editor his address "? 



Lord Deloraine. — Who was the Earl of Deloraine who died in England 
tt 172 — ? He had lately commanded a Regiment; what is known of the 
listory of the Regiment 1 and what were its services 1 

R. P. H. 



Lieutenant John Ross — 23rd of June, 1732. Testament-dative and 
Qventory of goods, which pertained to the late Lieutenant John Ross of 
he above (Lord Deloraine's) Regiment, given up by Grace Loe, his relict, 
yho was the John Ross referred to, and where is the Testament 1 

R. P. H. 



Lady Jean Graham, dr. of William, Earl of Montrose. — In Malcolm's 
louse of Drummond, this lady is said to have borne a daughter, Jean, to 
>Villiam Chisholm, Bishop of Dunblane, which daughter married Sir James 
Stirling of Keir (his second wife), and bore to him a large family — (1) 
Archibald, who succeeded to Keir ; (2) James, who was slain at Dunblane 
)y George Sinclair ; (3) Elspeth, Lady Merchiston ; (4) Helen, Lady 
3untreath ; (5) Barbara, Lady Polmaise ; (6) Margaret, Lady Houston. 
[ do not find Lady Jean Graham in any Peerage. Sir William Eraser in 
lis Stirlings of Keir, simply quotes from Malcolm's House of Drummond, 
[s there any authority for Lady Jean's existence, or was she only expunged 
rom the family pedigrees on account of her weakness for the Bishop? 

J. w. c. 
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Nimmos. — Does anyone know the connection between the Nimmos who 

lived in the farm-liouse of Tarhrax, Caniwath parish, about 1590 to 1600, 

and the Nimmos of Bridgehouse, Bathgate parish, and of Ayrshire. The 

furthest back name of tlie Tarbrax Nimmos is John, who married Janet 

Vessie, and the oldest known date 1695. 

R. Y. 



Welshes. — It is desired to know wliether the Welshes of Tweedsmuir, 

of whom Prof. David Welsh of Disruption times, was a prominent member, 

are related to the Jolin Welsh who married the daughter of John Knox, 

and whose descendant was Jean Welsh Carlyle. 

K. Y. 



Livingstones. — Can any of your readers give me the names of the 

children of Thomas, the third son of the fifth Lord Livingstone 1 He is 

stated to be " ancestor of the Livingstones of Haining." 

G. S. 



Alexander Johnston of Ayr. — In regard to the query on the above 
subject in the last number of this magazine, there are in the Register House 
two MS. protocol books by Gavin Ross, a notary in Ayr. The dates of 
these run, with a slight break, from 1512 to 1532. From the writs recorded 
by this contemporary authority, it would appear that Alexander's name was 
not ^'Johnston," but Johnson or Jolinsoun. The name "Johnston" does 
not appear in any writ in connection with the burgh of Ayr, though persons 
(of both sexes) of the name of " Johnson " occur frequently, one of them, 
James, being a bailie. An " Alexander Johnson " who is probably the sub- 
ject of the query, is once or twice referred to as deceased, and he had at 
least one son, John. The names Johnston and Johnson are frequently 
confused in old writings, but there is no doubt that in the MS. books now 
referred to, the name is invariably "Johnson" and not "Johnston." 

J. A. 



A Pnzzling Flag Inscription (XIY. 49). — 1 venture to suggest the 
Spanisli origin of the inscription. Finisriw is not Italian, and vi Spanish. 
Probably it is an old motto of a similar gild in Spain, and means, "Thej 
perpetuate (or preserve) that which is finest," a lady's hand. 

R. J. Whitwkll. 

C. C. C. OXFOBO. 
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J0otice0 of TBoofes. 

BOOKS RECEIVED— NOTICES HELD OVER. 

Abstracts of Protocols of the Town Clerks of Glasgow. Edited by 
Robert Renwick, Depute Town-Clerk. Vol. VIII. Henry Gibsone's 
Protocols, 1576; Archibald Ilegate's Protocols, 1581-84. 



The Church and Priory of Urquhart. By Wm. Cramond, M.A., LL.D. 



Old Memories: A Walk in the Churchyard of Cullen. By Wm. 
Cramond, M.A., LL.D. 



The Constitntion and Bye-laws of the Scots Charitable Society of 
Boston (instituted 1657), with a List of Members and Officers, 
and many Interesting Extracts from the Original Records of the 
Society. Boston: Press of Farrington Printing Co., 1896. 8vo, 
pp. 218. 

There is a proverb about the natives of the three main parts of the British 
Isles — that an Englishman is never content except when he is grumbling ; 
an Irishman never at peace except when he is ti^'hting; and a Scotchman 
never at home except when he is abroad. The Englishman or Irishman 
involved may pass the saying over as merely a Scotchman's version of the 
facts. But let me suggest with becoming gravity tliat the author must be 
Welsh ; firstly, from the triad form of the saying, and secondly, from the 
modesty with which he says nothing about himself. Then again, there is 
another proverb about the Scotchman — that you never know him till you 
meet him abroad. Certain it is that a feature of the Scot abroad is that his 
kindly qualities come out when they have play, more obviously, if not more 
really, than they do at home, and that a feature of the Scots community in 
many a foreign city, is its charital)le society. Prominent among these 
societies is the Scot's Society in Boston. And well it may be, for it is 
more than 240 years old. The title with which, on 6th January, 1657, it 
began, was **The Poor Boxes Society," and the original deed of its constitu- 
tion, on pp. 9-10 of the book of the Society now before us, is a remarkable 
document. The founders after setting forth the benevolent intention of 
their new Society, proceed "leaving those that shall come after us to doe 
better than we have begun ... we leave ourselves and it both to God and 
to the Word of His <'race." From time to time rules were added or 
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;iiiuiiii».-d, till ii* I7.>r» iii'l 17^0. '.harter? froii; tht: State of Massachusetts 
were ■ -li:aiiie«l. whith placed the S«viety in a better fiosition in sereral ways, 
but as it >v»ri5e'i':'.-ntly a{»r*-ar>. from [n.Iitii.'al reason s or fears at that time, 
re.-tricte«i i:^ ii.« n.nership t" tht- number of ICHJ. It was only in ISdo that 
ihi; Gfii-ral Court »'i tht- C'lii.ni'.'UWtraith of Massachusetts repealed the 
resirictiiii: olaus*. The iLcmbrr-hip ••f the .Societv at the date of the issue 
of :i.t- :<-.ik I'ei'-r'- *:>. .itiain* •i a ti^urtr mt.-re than three times ;\s lar^e as 
i:< "vl staiut'iv mrix:!:.u::.. L":i.: iu;iv it flourish. The b^rMjk of the 
S.ci.tv coii;aii> li.e S^M.-iervs C'-iistiiui:"!*. .in«i ruU-s. extracts fn>ni its 
ivli'I'Is. reu:.r:s 'f ::s niootii.,<, stateiiit-nts ff its oj-erations, and li>ts of its 
r.>.'ur:'vrs and ^-thco-r-earer^. Ai.d amMri;^- the most interest in ;^ and valuable 
'.:' the conteiit? of th- Ux-k aiv thr>e Siiiiir lists. This will ht- evident wheB 
:: is known that ;ht v ^.i.-Liaih :h- i.an:cs oi l-viwit-n two and three thousand 
>..:<. \\'\u\ \\i*' .iaies t..f th»:i a'iii.:-<«i'X;> to the SociKv. and in mauv cases, 
eiri.t-r tl.vir jToiv'ision, :r.vi»-, -r i"m:tr resii.ieue. Ate«"krdin:: to the rules 
'jt :i;e Sv^^»ie:y. its nicii.bers -on sis: of th-j-se who are either natives of 
S. :!a:id. t:.r i::.iuvd:a:e «lv.-.vh'.iaii:s i»t S.\ittish-r-:.ni jxirentsy or the children 
■ r lUtrmV'ers. Ti.o ^vi;-:^ il'.'.:ical ir.iixirtanLt- i»f the Sooietv's roll is thus 
vvi-l-n:. Wi:h a lif.U- iiii.i-lir.cati.n • f its information it mi* 'hi be made of 
vt-rv 1^.:.;:. jrv-at*.-: valiir. Th :s, :'ne i.ar.ie of ea'.'h member luiirht l»e followed 
:: ". -'..Iv ' V :.:> resi ier.cv \\A ■ ■:«:u nation, but bv the mune and occunation 
' : ]i:5 fa: lie r. Trie :::atr;':uIa:ion rolls in our Scottish universities contain 
t:i:s last i:ifor:iia:i'. n. The Sr-ns v-f the Clerjy (Glasgow) Society, prints the 
name aiii parish of each memb^-r's father, and so on. The introduction of 
ovoii a vt-ry rts: rioted ani«?\:r.: of j-ri.lijTree re^-istration would tend to popu- 
larise the Society ii. tV.is iiEie whe:. so many Americans are making 
ir.'V-iries \i\ :he \'A c.ui.trv for their Scots ancestors^ and induce old memben 

a. « 

:o enrol their children. 1: would also, at this dace in the Society's histoiy, 
ivudor the priiite^l rv^il of the Sv-ciety's members; a book of much value to 
the cciiealo.ists of bcth countries, as well as of enhanced interest to 
: \\ e r.i e m V c rs : ht- ll; jv I ves. 

We shouli like to Lave sct-n an enixivin^ of the Society's Seal, the 
exis:e:Ke of whio:. we .isoc r:a:i; ::: o:;r ivrtisal of the book. Ii might have 
taken the place of or.e cf thv tail i^ieces which the printers were left to 
sui^.'Iy. The v.liime is well a::-.; carefully compiled and printed. 



Landmarks of Old Stirling. r>y JAMC^ Ro^calik. Stiriing: Enias 
Ma:k.ay, l^!-';''.'. ^v:^ y . xvi. — 3 So. and an Index of 18 pages. 

:::v i.'.'s. v. 



»• ^" 



This r..i:'.is:::.v v. '•.:-:-: is a valuaVIe addition to the liteiatnre of Scote 
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years ago, Mr. Ronald made excellent use of his opportunities of examining; 
tho burgh records. Some of the results of his researches have already 
appeared in the transactions of the local Natural History and Archaeological 
Society. These papers have been collected and revised, and with some 
additions are now published in book form. 

A full monograph on " The Story of the Parish Church of Stirling " 
sketches the history of the Church, both ecclesiastical and architectural, 
before and after the Reformation. The paper is fully illustrated with 
architectural drawings. Then follows an exceedingly interesting account of 
the old lands and crofts in and about Stirling, based on the Burgh Records, 
the Cartulary of Cambuskenneth, and the Exchequer Rolls, and illustrated 
by a series of sketch maps. Then come papers on the famous Old Bridge 
and the Town Wall, and two of special interest on the Seals of the Royal 
Burgh of Stirling, in which much curious information is incidentally given 
as to the old-time doings of the Corporation. The account of their jollifica- 
tions during the eighteenth century would make the hair of your modem 
municipal reformer stand on end. But a bailie was a bailie in those days. 
One reads with respect how an irreverent Stirling merchant was fined <£100 
Scots for calling the magistrates "Jacobite villains and rasckals, and destroyers 
of the town's common good, with other base and scandalous expressions,*' 
the fine being accompanied with a threat that if the like occur again 
a further penalty of 500 merks and the loss of his freedom will be the 
result. Sketches of the history of the ancient Parish of Stirling, of the 
Town Cross, and of the Old Manse and its occupants, with an appendix of 
excerpts from Kirk-Session Records and other documents, complete the 
book. It is accompanied by a folding plan of Stirling and the surrounding 
lands about 1745. 

The paper on the Town Cross contains a passage which instructively 
illustrates the local appreciation of local antiquities in the early years of the 
century. When the old cross was taken down in 1792, the figure of the 
Scottish Unicorn which surmounted it ** was erected over the entrance to the 
' old water house * and fire-engine house, near the top of Spittal Street, 
where it became a mark for firing stones at by the boys frequenting 
the school in Spittal Square. It remained mutilated and battered almost 
beyond recognition, known only as the *puggy,' till 1829, when it was 
rescued by Bailie Thorburn, who had it puttied and painted and put in 
thorough repair." One is glad to know that when Provost Yellowlees 
restored the Cross in 1891 the unlucky Unicorn came to his own again. 

The book is beautifully printed and well indexed. 
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The Lake of Menteith: Its Islands and Vicinity, with Historical 
Accounts of the Priory of Inchmahome and the Earldom of 
Menteith. By A. F. Hutchison, M.A. Illustrated with Pen and 
Ink Drawings by Walter Bain. Stirling: Eneas Mackay, 1899. 
Post 4to, pp. xxxiv. + 368. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

In Stirling's Augustan age of antiquarian and historical literature, 
charity has begun at home, and having done so has proved its quality by 
not staying there exclusively. It were long to tell the number and nature 
of tlie volumes that have been published to these recently about Stirling 
itself — its castle, its houses, and its people. But from their pages the 
j^'lamour of the old town has arisen till the pious asks what Stirling waits 
for now except that the Marcpiis of Bute should buy it and restore it. The 
l)Ook before us, however, is a notable excursion. The low lying Lake of 
Menteith is attractive in its beauty, and the ruins on its low wooded isles 
sleej) well. Mr. Hutchison in his charming book conjures up all the 
scenery for us anew, and then tells the legends and the history of its past 
in a way never done before. The author starts off on a wide circle with the 
topography of the district or districts smaller or larger known at one time or 
other as Menteitli. Then descending, he deals with the country more 
immediately surrounding the lake, and afterwards with the lake itself, and 
its islands — Inchmahome with its priory, Inchtalla and its castle, and even 
Inchcuan, witli its tradition of dogs. The account of the priory, based on 
personal knowledge, and with the aid and corroboration of Messrs. 
M'Ciibbon and Ross's plan, is excellent. Mr. Hutchison, with the assiet- 
ance of Mr. W. B. Cook, has extended the interest of the priory by identi- 
fying tlie prior's Stirling town house, but alas ! the story of the many 
happy days which the young Queen Mary spent at Inchmahome shrinks in 
the hands of the historian of facts into a very modest size — the Queen was 
there only three w<*eks, and left before she was five years old. Havinj^ 
dealt with the priory, its buildings, its priors — not prioresses — its commen- 
dators, its lands and their final alienation, Mr. Hutcliison proceeds to 
describe the castle on Inchtalla and its furnishings, which he finds recorded 
in its old inventory, anil then goes on to tell the history of the Earls of 
Menteith from Gilchrist, and tlie Maurices down to the last Graham Earl, 
and the story of the Roeskin purse. The book takes its place at once as 
the standard work on its subject. It is the result of most extensive investi- 
gat ion, and careful and discriminative consideration, yet it reads like a nev 
story book. It is well and boldly printed, and some of the illustrations are 
most forcible. 
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MEMORIES OF THE PICTS. 

" From the bonny bells of heather 

They brewed a drink long-syne, 
Was sweeter far than honey, 

Was stronger far than wine. 
They brewed it and they drank it, 

And lay in a blessM swound 
For days and days together 

In their dwellings underground." 

SO sang Robert Louis Stevenson of the Picts and their 
heather ale, in a ballad which embodies several of the 
traditions current in Scotland regarding those ancient people. 
And the general impression one gets after reading the whole 
of it is that Mr. Stevenson understood Sc^ottish tradition to 
describe the Picts as a dwarfish, swarthy people, who lived in 
underground houses, intoxicated themselves on their national 
beverage (a kind of mead), and were despised as *' vermin " by 
their conquerors the Gaels, who ultimately exterminated 
them. The poet justly remarks in the Note which he 
appends to Heather Ale, that '' it is needless to remind the 
reader that the Picts were never exterminated ; " and in that 
Note it is further evident that he regards his legend as, in 
some measure, the outcome of an erroneous statement, made 
by a certain **dull chronicler,'* and from him accepted by the 
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unlearned as a veritable fact. Nevertheless, he does not show 
himself disposed to dismiss the whole baekgroimd of his aton' 
as fictitious. The story deals with the fate of the Last of the 
Piets. And therein, he saya, it is wildly at fault. Becausfij 
the Pictish people in Scotland were never exterminated, hi 
became gradually merged in the general population. Cous 
quently, there could never have been a " Last of the Picts. 
Yet it is only in its application to the Picts that he seriously 
objects to his legend as having a historical basis ; for he goes 
on to ask — " Is it possible the chronicler's error was merely 
nominal ? that what he told and what the people proved 
themselves so ready to receive about the Picts, was true or 
partly true of some anterior, and perhaps Lappish savages, 
small of stature, black of hue, dwelling underground — 
' possibly also the distillers of some forgotten spirit ? " For 
which surmise he acknowledges his indebtedness to Campbell 
of Islay's Tales of the West Highlands. 

It is worth remarking that Mr. R. L. Stevenson had a 
hereditary interest in this question of the Piets, through his 
grandfather, Robert Stevenson, Engineer of the Scottish 
Lighthouse Service ; as one learns from an anecdote of 
Sir Walter Scott's, told in his Diary of 1814 as well as in a 
note to 77ie Pirate. Scott, it may be remembered, was the 
guest of the Lighthouse Commissioners on their voyage of 
inspection round the Scottish coasts in 1814, on whicli 
occasion the official chief of the expedition was, to use 
Scott's own words, "Mr. Stevenson, the Surveyor-Viceroy 
over the Commissioners — -a moat gentleman-like and modest 
man, and well-known by his scientific skill." From this 
Mr. Stevenson, then, Scott obtained the following anecdote. 
It appears that during one of his visits to the Orkneys, about 
the year 18] 2, he found the natives of North Ronaldshay in 
state of great concern with regard to a travelling missiou; 
who had just landed in that island. " He was a very lil 
man, dark-complexioned, and from the fatigue he had sus- 
tained in removing from one island to another, he appeai-ed 
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before them ill-dressed and unehaved ; so that the inhabitanta 
set hioi down as one of the Ancient Picta, or, as they call 
them with the usual strong guttural, Peghts." Consequently, 
he was " no canny ; " for, in the words of another writer, 
" the people always, when they apeak of these Peghs [other- 
wise, Peghts], associate that idea with a notion that they 
were a preteraatural sort of beings, such as fairies and 
brownies." This last writer has in view a different part of 
Scotland, but the belief he speaks of is or was as firmly held 
in Orkney and Shetland. Mr. Robert Stevenson, then, was 
called in "to decide at once whether the stranger was a 
Peght, or ought to be treated as such. The poor missionary, 
who had watched for three nights, was now fast asleep, little 
dreaming what odious suspicions were current respecting 
him. The inhabitants were assembled round the door, 
Mr. Stevenson, understanding the traveller's condition, 
declined disturbing him, upou wliich the islanders produced 
a pair of very little uncouth-looking boots, with prodigiously 
thick soles, and appealed to him whether it was possible such 
articles of raiment could belong to any one but a Peght. 
Mr. Stevenson, finding the prejudices of the natives so strong, 
was induced to enter the sleeping apartment of the traveller, 
and wils surprised to recognise in the supposed Peght a 
person whom he had known in his worldly profession of an 
Edinburgh shopkeeper before he bad assumed his present 
profession." 

Now, Mr. Robert Stevenson's grandson must have been 
acquainted with this incident, certainly fi-om his knowledge 
of Scott's writings, and probably also by word of moutli 
from his own father. Yet he hiwl not considered the fact 
that this Edinlmrgh shopkeeper, — Campbell the name of 
him, as Carlyle would have said, — represented in a measuie 
the very people of whom he sung. He was no "sport" of 
Nature, but inherited his small stature and dark complexion 
in the usual way, and belonged ethnologically to a certain 
division of the Scottish people. Nevertheless, Mr. R, L. 
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Stevenson rejects the notion that that division representH o 
includes the descendants of his dwai'fish Pechts. The his- 
torical Picts, he rightly says, were not extenninated, tJiere- 
fore the heather-ale people cannot have been historical Picts; 
though they may have been an earlier race, a kind of 
"Lappish savages, small of stature, black of hue, dwelling 
underground." These latter, he assumes, v>ere exterminated. 
But if so, how did it come that this Campbell missionary 
resembled them, as also certain other modern Scotsmen of 
the type defined by Professor Boyd Dawkins as 
swarthy Highlanders " ? Further, what grounds are theW 
for assuming that those swarthy little people of traditioi 
were not known to history as "Picts"? 

Not only has such a type of man existed in Scotland i 
an unknown period, but this very heather-ale was no ma 
" exterminated " than the Picts were. When the Wela 
traveller Pennant was visiting Islay in 1772, he found thi 
" ale is frequently made in this island of the young to] 
heath, mixing two-thirds of that plant with one of i 
sometimes adding hops." And he goes on to say — " Boethioi 
relates that this liquor was much used among the Picts. bjij 
when that nation was extirpated by the Scots, the secret d 
making it perished with them." This Boethius was 1 
Boeee, a canon of Aberdeen, whose Latin cosmography i 
history of Scotland was published in 1527, and translated I 
his contemporary Bellenden, Archdeacon of Moray. 
the reason therein given for the secret of lieather-ale havi 
perished with the " Pichtis," as Bellenden calls them, is t 
" they never showed the craft of the making of this dr 
but to their own blood," 

So says Hector Boeee, whose assertion is chaxaeteriaed I 
Mr. E. L. Stevenson as "the blundering guess of a did 
chronicler ; " and it is further assumed by the modern write 
that this statement or mis-statement in a book of 1627 \ 
the cause of the country-people of Scotland, from Unst to t 
Mull of Galloway, creating the fiction of the last of the Pic 
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and the way in which he died to preserve the secret of 
heather-ale. As we have seen, Boece and the country-folk 
were in error both with regard to the extirpation of the 
Picts and the loss of this famous recipe. But Mr. Stevenson 
was no less in error in regarding as untenable the idea that 
the historical Picts and the underground people of tradition 
were one and the same. 

A century before Boece wrote, we have another ecclesi- 
astic giving us the ideas that had then been long current in 
Orkney with respect to the appearance and habits of the 
Picts. This was Thomas Tulloch, or De Tulloch, a Scotsman 
by nationality, but who appears in 1422-1448 as Governor 
of Orkney, under the Scandinavian monarch, Eric VII. of 
Denmark ; Orkney being at that time a Danish possession. 
De Tulloch was not only a man of high secular rank, but he 
was a prelate as well, being Bishop of Orkney ; and it was 
no doubt on account of his twofold quality that, not content 
with having only the episcopal palace at Kirkwall as his 
residence, he also built Noltland Castle, in Westray, of which 
the ruins yet remain. Among other things. Bishop Tulloch 
compiled a Latin account of Orkney {De Orcadibus Insulis) 
in the year 1443, and therein he makes the statement which 
has been alluded to above. He relates that at the time of 
Harald Haarfagr's invasion of the Orkneys in the ninth 
century the islands were occupied by two races ; one, that of 
the papcB or priests, identified as the Gaelic missionaries, and 
the other the Peti, unanimously agreed to be the Pehts, 
Pechts, or Picts. Of which latter people he asserts that they 
were " not much bigger than pigmies in stature, and worked 
wonderfully in the construction of their cities, evening and 
morning; but during mid -day, being quite destitute of 
strength, they hid themselves through fear in little houses 
underground."^ The precise significance of this last state- 

* For this reference see " Extracts from a Manuscript Volume of Chronicles, 
in the possession of the Right Honourable Lord Panmure," Bannatyiie Miscellany^ 
1855, p. 33. 
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meiit is not clear. It reminfls one of the caste kuown as tk 
Bear-sarka, who, to quote Sir Walter Scott's words, "were as 
weak aud unstable as water when the fury went off." And! 
indeed it may be that- Bear-sai'ks aud Pechts were of one^ 



Wbeu Mr. R. L. SteveDsoii spoke of Boece's statemeiit 
" the bluuderiiig guess of a dull tilironider," he appears to hav( 
held Boece responsible for moru than merely identifying th( 
Picta with the brewers of heather-ale aud alleging that thi 
had become extinct. Be this as it may, it is evident tl 
the Picts were remembered in Orkney, in the year 1443, as 
dwarfish people, famous as builders of a cortaiu kind 
" city," and occupants of little underground houses, 
have this on the authority of a man of " light and leading, 
churchman and a man of affairs, who ruled the Orkneys 
King Eric's viceroy during a eon.sideruble portion of 
fifteenth century. It is true that apparently he only puts 
record an existing tradition which goes back to the mi 
century ; but clearly it had not struck him that there 
anything outrageously impossible in the detiiils of that tradT 
tion. This is not to be wondered at. For although this 
prince-bishop had a castle in one island aud a pal; 
another, he must have been quite familiar with the subl 
rauean dwellings, attributed to the Picts, many of which stal 
exist in the Orkneys and in other parts of Scotland. 

One of these, for example, was to be seen in the islet 
known as the " Calf" or " Holm " of Eday, ten miles to the 
south-east of Bishop Tulloch's castle of Noltland. It was 
visited about forty-five years ago by Mr. James Farrer of 
lugleborough, M.P., who gives the following detailei 
account : — I 
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" In July, 1855, being on a visit to Mi'. Hebden of Eday, I crossed over 
to the Holm, an adjoining idaiid, for the purpose nf examining some 
curious relics of antiquity, amougHt which the Weem [Gaelic, uaim, a deu 
or cave] or subterraneaa house was not the least interesting, I 
appearance was that of a circular hillock, and it was at first s 
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havs besn merely an accumulation of rubbish in digging for stone, The 
entire length of the building wns found to be 16^ feet; the entrance was 
Tery narrow, and a large stone was placed at tLe month. There were four 
chambers, the largest being at the end of the building, and meiunring 6 feet 
'I inches long, 4 feet 6 inches in height, and 2 feet 6 inclies wide. The 
doorway or entrance to this chamber was I foot 11 inches wide, but 
jiartiiUly blocked up with large stones laid lioi'izon tally, and over which the 
occupant of this dark abode must have cliinl)ed. At right angles to this 
chamber, and on the left side, was one still smaller, being only 4 feet long, 
I foot 8 inches wide, 3 feet 8 inches high, and 1 foot 1 inch in width at the 
eDti-ance. On the right side was a third room 4 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 
6 inches wide, 4 feet high, and the entrance to which was 2 feet in width. 
On the same side, but nearer to the entrance of this strange habitation, 
was a fourth cbumber, 3 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet wide, and 3 feet high, 
yearly opposite this room was a stone jilaced perpendicularly against the 
wall, apparently for the purpose of strengthening it ; large flat stones resU 
iug upon portions of the natural rock that protruded into the chambers, or, 
artificially supported, formed the rude beds of the occupants, leaving ample 
room underneath for any wster to run off, and for the eventual carrying off 
of which a drain, now nearly blocked up, had }ieen provided. There seems 
reason to believe that heather had been laid on these rude couches; as, 
though not a particle of any such substance was found within, yet the im- 
press of the fibres and stems was distinctly traceable on those parts of the 
door, now rotten with age, on which the stones bearing the heather had 
faUen ; the walls gradually convei-ged to the top, over which large cover- 
stones were laid. Kothing was found inside ; and the existence of the 
place does not seem to have been known to the inhabitants of the islands. 
Whilst the size of the stones used in its construction is evidence of great 
personal strength on the part of the builders, the small and narrow rooms 
seem to indicate a diminutive i-aco ; and the entire absence of even the 
rudest kind of implements renders it probable that the object sought for 
was only temporary shelter or concealment.'" 

The term loeem employed here by Mr. Farrer is more 
generally used in Scotland to denote a kindred structure, 
which differs chiefly from the one just described in that it is 
so completely underground that no exterior mound or swelling 
exists to betray its presence. It usually consists of a curving 
gallery or passage, sometimes with lateral chambers, some- 
times without Many examples of this apecial kind of under- 
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ground house may stil] be seen in various parts of Scotland 
and Ireland. That they were places of regular iiabitatioE is \ 
proved by the nature of their contents, — articles of domestic I 
and peraonal use, and the bones of birds and animals which I 
had formed the food of the inmates. Several of thos* '1 
structures are as restricted in their dimensions aa this one ] 
on the Calf of Eday, and they unmistakably indicate that J 
their designers and occnpiera must have been a dwarfish race. I 
Others, again, are more roomy, and could be used with ease* 
by modern Europeans ; although it does not necessarily 
follow therefrom that their builders were as tall as modem 
Europeans. It might be suggested that the smaller buildings - 
are earUest in date, and that those of larger dimensions belon|g 
to a period when a half-breed race had arisen, retaining thd 
way of life of the earth-dwellers, but inheriting some of t\n 
characteristics of taller ancestors. To fix any deflnito datj 
for this hypothetical fusion is impossible. But it may 1 
noted that the ninth century is remarkable as the period G 
the Norse colonisation of Orkney, then largely occupied 1 
earth-dwelling " Pehts " (.says Bi.shop Tullocb) ; and that the 
same century saw the final overthrow of the Picts in Scotlaud 
by Kenneth MacAlpin, and the beginning of their amalgama- 
tion with the conquering Gaels. Whether the Orkney 
souterrains were in occupation in Bishop TuUoeh's day doi 
not appear. That the souterrains of Ireland were inhabite 
aa recently as 1317 we know from a reference in an Irish 
manuscript ; ^ and there are various accounts which show that 
those of Scotland were intermittently occupied in subsequent^ 
centuries. Even to-day the wandering tinker sometimea 
finds a comfortable gtte in those deserted subterranean abodes. 
But whether or not the souterrains of Orkney were inhabited 
in Tulloch's day, and by whatever race, pure or mixed, he 
could scarcely fail to know of their existence ; and conse- 
quently there was nothing to surprise him in the cuitent 
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statement that the Picts of the ninth century took refuge " in 
little houses underground." 

For the building on the Calf of Eday, so minutely 
described by Mr. Farrer, has or had many congeners in the 
Orkney Islands ; and Bishop Tulloch could have visited 
another specimen without going so far as Eday. Five miles 
to the north-east of his castle of Noltland there is a tiny 
" holm " lying off the east coast of the island of Papa AVestray, 
and on the summit of this islet there rises a long, low mound 
of elliptical form. Some fifty years ago this mound was in- 
vestigated by the officers and crew of the Survey cutter 
Woodlark, under the direction of the late Captain Thomas, 
R.N., who has left us a very precise account of his discoveries, 
illustrated by carefully executed drawings. The sura of his 
description is this. The larger diameter of the mound is 
about 115 feet, the shorter 55, and the mound itself is about 
10 feet above the natural surface of the ground. About mid- 
way along the base of one of the long sides of the ellipse they 
came upon a small, low doorway. This they found to be the 
entrance to a j)assage 18 feet in length, leading straight into 
the heart of the mound. Crawling along this passage, for it 
is only 2 feet 8 inches high by 1 foot 10 inches wide, they 
came in the darkness into a wider space to right and left. 
This proved to be the main gallery, which runs lengthwise 
the mound, and consequently at right angles to the entrance 
passage. Here, by the aid of their candles and lanterns, the 
explorers ascertained the following further facts. This main 
gallery is 45 feet long, 5 feet broad, and, by means of a 
Cyclopean arch, rises to an apex of 10 or 11 feet, — or rather 
it rose to that height before the roof was broken in. '* The 
floor was covered for an inch or two with fine white sand, and 
beneath it six inches of a very tenacious clay : this serves to 
keep the place dry, and is an attention to cleanliness and 
comfort which was little to be expected." At each end of 
the gallery there was a subsidiary chamber ; that at the 
northern end being 7 feet long by 5 broad, and that at the 
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aootbem end being 12 by 5 feet. Each of these terminal 
chambers had three small celb in the walls. And along 
the sides of the main gallcn~ there were six similar cells, 
three on each side. " It will be difficult to convey an idea of 
the nideness of the coustroetion of the little cells or chamb* 
which snrround the main apartments. The doorways Uim 
enter them are upou the le%-el of the floor, and are only 2 
inches or 2 feet in height, and the breadth from IS to 2il 
inches. The cells are something like a bee-hive or sngar" 
loaf in outline : . . . they average between 4 and 5 feet in 
length, and 3 in depth, exclusive of the entrance, and the 
height varies from 3 feet and a-half to 5 feet and a-hal£." 

Captain lliomas speaks of this mound-building as a 
" Pict's house ; " for, as he observes, " neatly every strong 
hillock in Orkney is called a ' Pict's house.'" By this curioas 
term, " strong hillock," it is obvious that he means a building 
which, like the one just described and like the similar struc-_ 
ture on the Calf of Eday, looks, when viewed from the oubj 
side, exactly like a natural mound or hillock. 

These two specimens, then, were situated within easy s 
of Bishop TuUoch's castle of Noltland. But when he was i 
residence at the episcopal palace, he could have visited t 
others with stUI greater ease, for they are to be found withiil 
a mile or two of Kirkwall. They are both described 
Mr. J. R. Tudor in his Orkneys aiul Shetlajid (London, 188S 
pp. 284-86) in these words : — 

" On a green spot on the north-west side of tLe liill [Wideford Hill ] is k 
cljambered mound, explored by the Itttc Mr. Petrie iu 1849, but which is 
now nearly filled up with sand. The mound ia bound by a cu-cum*cribiii| 
wall, S ft. high, on all sides except the east, where it abuts on the naM 
nick. TLe eutire cii-cumference is 140 ft, and the diameter 46 ft. 
pimaiige by whicli the chambers are reached opens on the west, is about 
ft. long, 16 in. high, aud 33 in. broad. This leads into the luua chamber, 
which is 10 ft. long, v ft. in its greatest width, and 7 ft. 6 in. high. Oa 
the west of this is another chamber 6 ft. long, 3 ft. 7 in. wide, and 6 ft. 6 
iu. high. To the east of the main chamber is another, 5 ft. 9 in. in length, 
4 ft. 8 ill. in breadth, and 6 ft 6 in. in height. N'orth again of tb« oentnl 
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chamber is Huother, 6 it. 7 in. long, 4 ft. wide, and G ft. high, to the east 
of which is a very uregiilar shaped chamber. All have the bee-hive 
shaped roofs formed by over-la|)[)iiig Btones. The l«nea and teeth of 
hoi-Bew, C0W8, sheep, and awine were found, but iio human roniains. What 
size could the people have been, who crawled in thi'ougli hucIi rabbit boles 
tte the passages of thix eirde ' house are 1 No wonder the popular idea is 
that the Peohts or Picts were an uncanny race. 

"From here you can make your way to Q nan tern ess, near which farm- 
house is the chambered mouitd excavated either by Barry or in his tinie,^ 
whioli is a much more elaborate affjiir tlian the one we liave just left. The 
mound is a truncated cone 14 ft. in height, and 384 ft. in circumference. 
The passage, which was explored for 22 ft., is 1 ft. 9 in. broad and 2 ft. 
high. This, which ojiens due east, leads to the largest and central apart- 
ment, which runs from north to south, and bas two smaller apartments 
un both its western and eastern sides, und one on its northern and 
southern sides. The dimensions of the central apartment are 21 ft. G in. 
long, 6 ft, 6 in, broad, and 11 ft. fi in. high. Of the others respectively, 10 
ft. 7 in , 4 ft. 1 in., 7 ft. 6 in. ; 9 ft. 5 in., 4 ft 5 in., 7 f t. ; 10 ft, 4 ft 1 
in., 8 ft. 6 in. ; 7 ft. 2 in., 3 ft 9 in., 8 ft 7 in. ; 9 ft. 9 in., 4 ft 4 in., 8 
ft 1 in. ; and 8 ft. 1 1 in., 3 ft 6 in , G ft 8 in. According to Barry's plan 
each apartment formed a perfect jMirallelogram. All bad bee-hive roofs. 
In one of the apartments a perfect human skeleton was found, in addition 
to the bones of men, birds, and some domestic animals." 

Now, all those midergrouud dwelliugs were quite access- 
ible from oue or other of Bishop Tulloch'a Orcadian resi- 
deucee. More than this, there are two others that he could 
have visited from Noltlaud without ever quitting the island 
of Weetmy. This we learn throngh the medium of a Presby- 
terian successor of the bishop's, the Rev. James Wallace, 
minister of Kirkwall, who wrote his " Uescriptiou of the Isles 
of Orkney " in 1(588 ; wherein (at p. 31, ed. 1883) he makes 
mention of " the ruins and vestiges of great hut antique 
buildings ; most of them now covered over with earth ; and 
called Pighls Houses, some of which its [it is] like have been 
the Forts and residences of the Pighls or Danes when they 
possessed this Conntrey." This general statement of the 
author's is further enlarged npon by his son. Dr. Wallace, 



' JEarlh-koau (oiberwiae ^rd-houit) ia Scotland aaA jord-hm 
' The latter part of the eiphteenth century. 
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F.R.S., who has a long editorial note (pp. 191-193) bearing! 
upon this passage. 

"It is not to be omitted," he sayn, quoting Sir Jamea Ware, " tbatfl 
aoiua round hills ure found, the inner parts wliereol' aro furmed into I 
cliainbei-s, and served the Danisli princes of old for houses." And be 1 
obaervea, speaking from his own esperience: "Many of tliese hillocks an J 
fouod upon the sea-side of almost all the islands of Orkney, though no OM 
of them that I know wua ever fully opened and esamined. Eiistwai'd a 
the House of Cleat in Westniy there is one, on the east side of v 
found a anhterranean passage about 40 feet in length from the center d 
the circle. . , . West and by north of the old Manse of Weatray ia au^ 
another hillock, called the Know [knoll] of Burriata, near the middle t 
the south-aide whei-eof, and about 16 feet from the center of the round, ii 
a door fronting the Weat-Sea, with a wall on each side, about 30 feet in 
length, and then choack'd with rubbish. This passage is near aa broad 
again as that at Cleat, and covered in the aame manner, hut so high that 
one may almost stand upright in it. A little from the door on the left hand,, J 
as one enters, is another door on the side wall, thro' which we enter to w| 
firm and well-built roiim almost circular like a kill [kiln], ahout 7 feet ii 
diameter and 8 feet in height, suppo.fing that to be the floor on which I 
stood. Towards the top, th" wall is gradually proti'acted, till it meets ii 
small round, nlwut a foot in diameter, covered with a thick flag, but thei 
ia no window nor chimney in it, and thia chamber seems almost i 
middle of the building." 

In stating, however, that the beehive-like room in the 
heart of the " Ktioll of Burrista " had neither window nor 
chimney, Dr. Wallace shows that be failed to realise that tha- 
" small round, about a foot in diameter," really was thfl 
chimney, and served also in a feeble way as window. Thi™ 
of course, was only when the cover-stone was off. In order 
to make this point clear, and also for the sake of fuller 
description, it is desirable to quote here from an accoQDt _ 
written by the Rev. Alexander Pope, minister of Reay i 
Sutherland, who died in 1782, He thus refers to the Pict^ 
and the " round-houses, called Pictish houses, of which soul 
are yet entire in the North " : — 

"As the Plots possessed the northern parts of Scotland of old, i 
they did the most fertile parte of the south, and were expelled i 
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year 839, we have very little of their history : what preserves the remem- 
brance of that people is only the round buildings wherein they dwelt, of 
which there are numbers all over the north, {)articularly Sutherland, 
Caithness, and Orkney. . . . They consist of the best stones they could 
find, well laid and joined ; the wall was sometimes fourteen feet thick, and 
the great room, which was quite round, twenty-two feet diameter; the 
perpendicular wall, twelve feet high [above which level the walls con- 
verged, or as Wallace says, * protracted ' in a Cyclopean dome, meeting in 
an apex some 28 feet above the floor. The apex, however, was not actually 
complete, as the converging walls] ended in an opening at the top, 
which served both for light and a vent to carry off the smoke of their fire." 

In fact, those ** round-houses " described by Pope were 
highly - developed varieties of the Lapp mound - dwelling, 
which was " generally circular or oblong, having the appear- 
ance of a large rounded hillock ... an opening in the roof, 
nearly over the fireplace, served to let out the smoke ; and 
might be covered at times with a kind of trap-door, to retain 
the internal warmth." So says an English traveller of the 
year 1827.^ The Pictish dwellings may be further com- 
pared with the abodes of the aborigines of Kamtchatka, of 
which people it is said that ** in winter several families 
clubbed together in the common possession of an under- 
grouild retreat, known as a yurt, entered by means of a 
notched pole, downwards through a hole in the roof, which 
served the double purpose of chimney and entrance." It 
does not appear to be anywhere stated that the dwellers in 
those " round-houses " of Scotland used ladders or notched 
poles in this way, but it is by no means unlikely that they 
did so. Thus, the opening at the apex would serve three 
purposes, — as chimney, window, and alternative door. 

Pope explains, by the aid of drawings as well as in words, 
that his *' round-houses" are divisible into two classes ; those 
which outwardly resemble bee-hives, and those which look 
exactly like natural hillocks. '' The entire Pict s house," near 
the mill of Loth-beg, Sutherland, which he and the then 
Bishop of Ossory carefully examined, belonged to this latter 

^ Sir A. de CapeU Brooke ; A Winter in Lapland^ liondon, 1827, p. 320. 




class. Aud it is to tliis latter clnss, altbough with varying- 
grouud-plaiis, tliat the so-ealled " Kiiull of Burrista" and the 
other Orcadian mo uud- dwellings cited in thu preceding pages, 
all belong. That such buildings were deliberately heaj 
over with stones and earth by their builders, until thej'- 
become outwardly hillocks, is quite evident ; although the, 
moti^'e for doing so may not he so clear. 

Thus, whether we look at those artificial mounds, or 
the more trnly subterraueiiu galleries, to which a passi 
reference has been made in these pages, we find that a certain 
race really did, as Bishop Tulloch says, occupy " little houstn 
underground ;" in Orkney aud in other parts of the British 
Isles. And when we ask ourselves who those people were, 
the current of testimony sets in the direction of the Picta. 
Sometimes the alternative "Dane" is used. But as the 
Picts are believed by more than one historian to have comft^ 
from Denmark, they were (from this point of view) Danes ;^ 
although not necessarily related, even remotely, to the ri 
so designated in later centuries. 

Further, Mr. R. L. Stevenson's belief that the Picts 
history could not have been the dwarfish builders and.oecU' 
pants of those underground abodes, has nothing to support 
it ; whereas there is very positive testimony against his 
negative assumption. Some slight evidence is afforded by 
the word Pict or Peclit itself; of which the latter form seemi 
preferable when one writes in Euglish. Scott states that tb( 
islanders of North Ronaldshay, when speaking of the Picts,. 
" call them with the usual strong guttural, Peglits." Bui 
this was formerly the recognised prouuuciation among learned 
men. The Fretum Picticum appears on Dr. Wallace's maj) 
of the Orkneys, but the reefs in that stormy channel are at 
the same time called by him the " Pightland Skerries ; 
name they bear to this day, except that, as in the Lothians, 
"Peehtland"^ has become " Pentland." Father Jami 

• When tlie fonu " Pight " is used by Scottish writere, as it freqnentlj is, 3 
muBl be unden'towi Ibat the aound intenrteii to Iw represented is better expr 
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DalrjTnple, a Scottish Benedictine of Ratisbon, in his trans- 
lation (1596) of Bishop Leslie's Latin history of Seotlaml. 
reuders Ficti by " Peyohtis," using the old Scottish plural, 
Similarly, iu Bellenden's and Stewart's traushitious of Boece, 
Picti becomes " Pichtis " and " Pechtis " ; and we have seen 
that Bishop Tulloch writes Peti as the Latin plural, his 
spelling being based upon the Scandinavian " Pett." While 
Andrew of Wyutouu, who was prior of St. Serfs Monasteiy, 
at Lochleven, in 1395, recounts the doings of the " Peychtis " 
or "Peychtys"; and, writing of their eponymous kiug 
Oruthne, tells us how — 

" Cbroiiiclere that of liim wrote 
Said he was a judgii mild, 
Reiguing oVr the Peycbtis wild." ' 

Thus we see that the Orkney islanders have simply pre- 
served the pronunciation that was in vogue among Scottish 
scholars before the Union between England and Scotland. 
Now, iu various parts of Scotland the word "peeht" or 
" pech " has been used as an equivalent for " dwarf " down to 
the present century ;* and stories of "the wee Pechs " and 
their buildings are widespread. Fifty years ago, the tradi- 
tion in the Strathbogie district of Aberdeenshire was that 
" they were unco wee bodies, but terrible Strang and wickit ; " 
which being translated out of the vernacular, means that 
they were unusually small people, but very strong and 
fierce. 

However, instead of dilating upon the inherited beliefs 
held by the Lowland-Scottish peasantry with regard to the 
PictB, numerous and suggestive though these are, let us con- 
sider briefly the information derived from another source, 

by " Pecht," with th guttural. Suth viovds as might, /t^, and sight are all pro- 
uounced in Scutch na meekl, leehl, and eechl. 

' The above spelluig is modernised from the original, although not, of course, 
in the word " Pejchtis." 

' See Jauieaon'a Scottish Dictionary (Supplement), t,v. "Picht"; and the 
Memoirtuf the Anthropological Society of London, I SOS 66, Vol. It. p, 311, 
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Bishop TuUoch asserts that, prior to the Norse colonisation of 
Orkney, the islands were inlial)iteti by Petts and papar 
(otherwise pajxn), or priests ; mid the latter, if not precisely 
" the same pious monks who had followed St. Oolmnba to 
lona," as Sir George Dasent alleges, were at any rate later 
representatives of that Gaelic missionary caste. And when 
one turns to the subsequent literature of that caste, one finds 
evidence fully corroborative of tliat already cited. In his 
great and scholarly work entitled Sik'a Gaddica, Dr. Hayes 
U'Grady supplies two parallel passages from Gaelic M8S., 
bearing upon the point under discussion, and both relating 
to a certain Pictish woman, Nar, daughter of Lotan. Oue of 
these references will be found in a manuscript (now in thl 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh), which foimerly belonge( 
to the Argyllshire family of the M'Lauchhins of Kilbride, and 
which is supposed to have formed a portion of the famous 
library of lona, dispersed at the Reformation. In thia-' 
Kilbride manuscript, Nar is spoken of as " daughter of Lol 
of Pictland." But she receives a fuller designation in 
celebrated Book of Ballymote, a compilation of the lal 
half of the fourteenth century, whose statements appear 
be based partly on pre-existing manuscripts, and partly ott' 
oral tradition. In that work, then, the daughter of Lotan of 
Pictland is called "Nar out of the mounds, or of Pictland. 
[n sidaib no do Chruitkentmiithi)." ^ Of this alteraativL' 
term we have another instance in a reference given by th' 
late Mr. Herbert Hore to the effect that, " in an ancieni 
genealogy we read of a wife [the wife of Tuathal techt: 
who was obtained from the mounds of the son of Seal 
Stammerer, otherwise the King of Pictland (a sidhaihk mic 
Scail Bhailbh, no ri Cruithentuaithi)," ' Both of these 
women, therefore, were Piets, and both came " out of the 






ncien^^ 
al d^ 



1 For these referencea see Dr. Haye» ©'Grady's Silva OadeOea, at pp. 495 a 
B44 of tlie EiiHlisli tmnfiktion. 

* Journal of the Boyal Sociily of Anliqanriei of Ireland, June, 189f 
Mr. Hore refers to the " MiflceUany of Celtic Society," p. 2B. 
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mounds ; a sidhaibh" from the Gaelic word sid,^ a mound. 
" The mounds '* and " Pictland " are, in short, regarded as 
synonymous. And the explanation of this is quite simple. 
A considerable proportion of the dwellings ascribed to the 
Rets were, as the foregoing pages have shown, so [covered 
over with stones and earth, that outwardly they were grassy 
hillocks, not to be distinguished from natural formations. 
Thus, when one of their inhabitants disappeared into the low, 
narrow passage that led to his abode, he seemed to the alien 
spectator to be vanishing into an actual hillock ; nor would 
his apparition from the interior be less striking in effect, 
whether he emerged from the round hole at the apex or from 
the doorway at the base. The fact that those people were 
mound-dwellers would therefore be strongly impressed upon 
the minds of their alien contemporaries. And, according to 
the two Gaelic manuscripts just quoted, the mound -dwellers 
and the Picts were one. 

Gaelic record, therefore, agrees with the written and 
traditional testimony of Lowland Scotland in ascribing those 
** little underground houses" to the Picts; and with that 
testimony it is in further consonance by describing the 
mound-dwellers as people of dwarfish stature (a conclusion 
forced, indeed, upon many modern investigators by the very 
restricted dimensions of some of the l)uildings in question). 
This may be seen by merely examining the meanings attached 
to the Gaelic terms denoting the moujid-dwellers ; who are 
usually spoken of as daoine-sithe, Jir-sithe and mnai'sithe, 
signifying respectively mound-people, mound-men, and 
mound- women. Now, one of the equivalents for daoine-sithe 
is daoine-heaga, that is, ''little people." Consequently, the 
testimony of Gaelic lore, whether in Ireland or Scotland, 
agrees in all respects with the evidence from other parts of 
Scotland adduced in these pages. 

* For a fuUer consideration of this word see my " Notes on the word Sidhy^ 
in the Journal of the Royal Society of Aiiiiquaries of Ireland, Dec, 1893, 
pp. 367-379. 
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this the great mass of inherited belief with respect to this 
subject, held in common by the Gaelic-speaking peoples, by 
the once Norse-speaking inhabitants of Orkney,- and by the 
Scottish Lowlanders generally ; and the deduction is that 
Mr. Stevenson was himself in error in assuming that the 
historical Picts were not identical with the dwarfish earth- 
dwellers of his ballad. 

David MacRitchie. 



Note. — It has been suggested to me that Mr. Stevenson's baHad expresses his 
real belief, and that the " hedging " references in his appended Note are due to 
the influence of some friend who conceived himself to be better informed, and to 
whose opinion the poet modestly bowed. This is very probable, as it seems most 
unlikely that the ballad would have taken its present shape had the mind of the 
composer been in the lukewarm condition indicated by the Note, 
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L— QUINTUS LOLLIUS URBICUS. 
Builder of the Wall between the Forth and Clyde. 

nniLL recent years nothing was known of the history of 
-*- Lollius Urbicus, but that he was Propraetor of Britain, 
and built the northern Roman Wall, as a fence against the 
brave Caledonians of the north. But after the French con- 
quest of Algeria, French and German savants began to 
investigate and record the remains of Roman antiquity in 
the new French possession : and among other monuments 
found two that cast a flood of light upon the early history of 
the Roman governor of Britain. 

It appears that the family to which Urbicus belonged was 
settled at or near a town named Tiddis, now called Kheneg, 
situated on a hill or rising ground, on the right bank of the 
river Rumel, not far from its confluence with the river 
Smendu, about 24 kilometres (sixteen miles) from Cirta, now 
Constantine, the chief city of the Roman province of Nu- 
midia, and supposed to have been the capital of the province 
under the Carthaginians. Tiddis was a municipium, or town 
in the Roman times, and had decurions for the management 
of its afftiirs. Many of the chief Roman families in and 
around Cirta belonged to the tribe of Quirinus, one of the 
last formed tribes in the Roman commonwealth ; and to this 
tribe Lollius Urbicus belonged. 

One of the monuments is a large and elegant tomb 
erected by Urbicus to his father and mother. On the four 
sides are inserted four inscribed memorial slabs, each con- 
taining the same inscription. 
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The tomb is tliUB described by the French archfeologieal 
jiutlior, Rpnier, We translate his description into English :- — 

" At El Heri, three or four kilometres (2^ miles) to the 
north of the ruins of Tiddis, on a large circular tomb of 
lO'lO metres diameter (11 yards), and 5'10 metres in height 




MCOLLiO SENEClOr^I PATRIl ^ 
r-CRANIAEI-lONORATAEMATRP ^ 
'OELIO SENECIONIFIiATIll 

I/1C0ELI0 HONORATO FRATllli: ,,, 
PGRANIO PAVIOAVVNCVLO >4 
;-.COELIVSVRBICVSSTRAEFVaBIS ■ 



(5J yards). The height of the slab on which the inscription 
19 cut is 0'48 metres (19 inches), the width 0'87 metres 

> Exploration Scienlilique do L'AJft^rie. ArcliiSlogje, Par Ad. H. Al. 
Delamnre. Piu-is, I8Sa fkU; 49. Figures fi iMid 7. Figure 6 gives the 
gronud-plan ; Figure 6, the Tomb ; Figure 7, the Slab with inwripliou, whiiili 
has the following errors :— GOELIO for LOLLIO ; PAVIO tor PAVLO ; 
STBAEF for PRAEF. Al the toot of the Plate, " Boissoimet el Deln Mare del" 
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(34 inches). The inscription is four times repeated, on the 
south side, ou the east, on the north and on the west. The ■ 
inscription on the south ia very well preserved, that on the! 
east ia a little defaced, but it is possible still to read itj 
wholly, that on the west ia nearly illegible, that on the uortlq 
is altogether destroyed." 

The inscription on the slabs is of course in the Lati 
language, and reads as follows : — 

M - LOLLIO ■ SENEL'IONl ■ I'ATRi ■ 

QRANIAE ■ HONORATAE ■ MATRI - 

h ■ LOLLIO ■ SENECIONI ■ FBATKI • 

M ■ LOLLIO ■ HONORATO ■ FRATRI ■ 

P ■ CRANIO ■ PAVLO ■ AVONCVLO ■ 

g ■ LOLLIVS ■ VBBICV8 ■ PBAEF ■ VRBIS ■ • 



The inscription may be thus translated : — 

To M. LoUius Seiiecio, his father, 
To Grauift Honorata, his motlier. 
To L. LoUius Senecio, hia brother. 
To M. Lolliua Honoratus, liis brother, 
To P, Granius Pauiiia, lus micle, 

Quintua Lollius Urbicua, Prefect of the City 
[Erected tliia tomb]. 

It appears from this inscription that the name of 
father and of his family was Lollius. Many inscriptioiu 
occur at Tiddis to members of the Lolliau family, wind 
show that they occupied a very respectable position in ' 
district, though the kinship between them and the family < 
M. Lollius Senecio ca.nnot be traced. The surname 
Urbicus does not occur in the above-written inscriptio 
save in the name of Quintiis Lollius himself. Then 
family name Urbicus at Rome, one of whom attained to tlw 
consulate. But we do not trace any certain couneetioi 
between the family and that of Quintus Lollius, who ] 
have received the cognomen from his connection " 
city of Rome. The inscription on the tomb is of j 



' Corpvn Tngerijilio 



m, Vol. VIIL, Part I., No. 6705. 
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interest, and supplies the only information we have of the 
kin of the Propraetor of Britain, who built the northern 
Roman Wall. 

The Second Monument was erected in honour of LoUius 
Urbicus by his admiring fellow- townsmen of Tiddis. The 
inscription upon the stone at Kheneg or Tiddis shows that 
it was dedicated to him by the decurions of the place and 
erected with public money. His townsmen were evidently 
proud of him, and address him as their patron. The inscrip- 
tion is of considerable length, and specifies one by one the 
various appointments he had held in the public service, and 
the honours bestowed upon him. The highest offices recorded 
in the inscription are those of Consul, and Legate of the 
Emperor in the Province of Lower Germany. Probably he 
held this last office just before he was appointed to Britain 
as Governor or Propraetor, which is not recorded on the 
tablet. 

The inscription reads as follows : — 

Q • LOLLIO • M • FIL 

QVIR • VKBICO • COS 

LEG • AVG • PROVING • GERM 

INFERIORIS • FETIALI • LEGATO 

IMP • HADRIANI • IN • EXPEDITION 

IVDAICA • QVA • DONATVS • EST 

HASTA • PVRA • CORONA • AVREA • LEG 

LEG • X • GEMINAE • PRAET • CANDIDAT 

CAES • TRIE • PLEB • CANDIDAT • CAES • LEG 

PROCOS • ASIAE • QVAEST • VRBIS • TRIE 

LATICLAVIO • LEG • XXTl • PRIMIGENIAE 

nil • VIRO • VIARVM • CVRAND 

PATRONO 

D-D • P • P-i 

The inscription rendered into English reads to the follow- 
ing effect : — 

To Q. Lollius, son of M., 
Of the tribe of Quirinus, Urbicus, Consul, 

* Corpus Liscriptionum Latinarum^ A^ol. VIII., Part I., No. 6706. 
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Legate of the Emperor of the Province of 
Lower Germany, Herald, Legate of the 
Emperor Hadrian in the Jewish 
Expedition, in which there were conferred upon him 
The Hasta Pura, and Golden Crown, Legate 
Of the 10th Legion, tlie Twin Legion, Praetor Candidate 
Of CfEsar, Tribune of the Plebs Candidate of CaBsar, Legate 
Of the Proconsul of Asia, Quaestor of the City, Tribune 
Laticlavian of the Legion XXII. , the Primigenian, 
Quatuor-vir for taking care of the Public Roads, 

Our Patron, 
l^y decree of the Decurions [erected] with public Money. 

From the offices mentioned in this inscription it is likely 
that tlie highest appointment is set first, and that the ap- 
pointments proceed from the bottom line upwards. Taking 
them in that order we find Urbicus stands as one of the 
commissioners for taking charge of the public highways. 
Then he is a tribune Laticlavian of the xxii. Legion, the 
Primigenian. The Latus Clavus (whence Laticlavian) was a 
broad band of purple w^orn on the breast and conferred on 
Roman youth just entering on a public career. The Primi- 
genian Legion, the xxii., sent a detachment, or vexillation, 
1000 strong to Britain, in the time of the Emperor Hadrian's 
visit, A.D. 121. A stone commemorating their presence was 
found on Hadrian's Wall, about Gilsland as is supposed, and 
was secured by Walter Scott, afterwards Sir Walter, and is 
now preserved at Abbotsford. We cannot tell whether or 
not Urbicus accompanied the Vexillation, but it is by no 
means unlikely. 

The next entry is Quaestor of the city, that is the city of 
Rome ; then Legate of the Proconsul of Asia, which in the 
Roman times meant only a province of Asia Minor ; next he 
was tribune of the Plebs, and Praetor, both appointments in 
the city, and for both offices he was Csesar's candidate, that 
is the candidate favoured by the Emperor. We need not 
doubt that Caesar's candidate always won the office. Then 
he was Legate of the x. Legion, the Twin Legion. 
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The fonnding of Aelia Capitolina at Jerusalem fomented 
a rising of the Jewish people, looking on it as an outrage on 
their religion. Under Bareochebas they rose in revolt ; which 
was only quelled after a war of three years and a-half by the 
surrender of Bethera or Bethel in August, a.d. 135. In this 
war Urbicus acted as one of the Legates of the Emperor 
Hadrian. In the expedition Lollius remarkably distinguished 
himself, and received the Hasta Pura, a spear without a point 
given for saving the life of a Roman citizen, or merit of such 
a kind ; and the golden crown, a token of honour given for 
eminent deeds either of a civil or military character. He 
was also one of the College of Heralds, or ambassadors for 
declaring of war and concluding peace. 

His next appointment was as Legate or Governor of 
the Emperor for the Province of Lower Germany, which 
stretched along the south bank of the Rhine near its mouth. 
The contracted word cos. at the end of the second line stands 
sometimes for consul and sometimes for consular. The 
Legates in the provinces of the Emperor were generally 
consulars, that is endowed with the rank and authority of 
consuls, though they never had held the office. But cos. 
here, according to Mommsen, means that Urbicus was actually 
a Consul. He was probably one of the Consules suffecti 
made by the Emperor Hadrian, near the end of his reign. 
Hadrian and subsequent Emperors made not a few consuls, 
who never held office, or only for a short time, and are not 
entered in the Fasti of the Consuls. Thus Fronto, the 
orator, was Consul for two months in a.d. 143. Curiously 
enough Agricola, the better -known Governor of Britain, 
whose appointment as Consul is fully narrated in Tacitus, 
has been omitted in the lists comprising the Fasti of the 
Consuls. 

The shortest term of a Roman Governor occupied three 
years. This would bring down the term of Urbicus as Governor 
of Lower Germany to a.d. 138 or the beginning of a.d. 139. 
The Emperor Hadrian died at Baiae on 10th July, a.d. 138. 
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The appointment to be Governor of Britain must accord- 
ingly have been made in the last year of Hadrian's reign, or 
which is more probable in the last half of the year 138, and 
first year of the reign of Antonius Pius. 

The last line of all at the foot of the inscription contaius 
the letters D.D. P.P. The first two letters D.D. sometimes 
stand for dedicated ; but Mommsen in similar inscriptions 
found at Tiddis makes it mean by decree of the Decurions : 
l\P. is certain enough, and means with public money. No 
doubt the patronage of Urbicus had been found of use to 
the youthful Tidditani ; and the inscription shows that hi.-? 
fellow-townsmen entertained for him feelings of admiration 
und gratitude. 

Alexander Gibb, F.S.A. Scot. 
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THE SONS OF KING ROBERT THE BRUCE. 

SCOTTISH Kings : a Revised Chronology of Scottish 
History," is the title of a new and very useful work of 
reference compiled by Sir Archibald H. Dunbar, Bart. At 
page 142 there appears among the illegitimate sons of Robert 
the First, Walter of Odistown on the Clyde, who is said to 
have predeceased his father. A similar statement is made 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell in his Life of Mob'ert the Bruce 
(page 355) but without the citation of any authority. Sir 
Archibald Dunbar, however, is careful to give the source of 
his information, and it is to be regretted that he did not in 
this instance follow his usual practice of referring to the 
original authority, as he would probably have discovered that 
he was helping to perpetuate an error. Even a King's 
character need not be blackened more than is necessary in 
the interests of truth, and it appears to me King Robert the 
Bruce must be absolved from the charge of having had an 
illegitimate son named Walter. 

The authority cited by Sir Archibald Dunbar is the late 
Mr. George Burnett's preface to Vol. I. of the Exchequer 
Rolls, and Mr. Burnett gives as his authority Robertson's 
Index of Missing Charters, page 27, No. 2. This is an entry 
of a charter by King Robert I. to Patrick of Moray of the 
lands of Odistoun, que fuit quondam Walteni filii Regis, 
and certainly it appears here as if Walter were the King s 
son. But if Mr. Burnett had looked at page 7 and No. 73 
of the same work, he would have found an entry of a charter 
to Patrick of Moray of the lands of Edrstoun (a misprint for 
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Edistouu) in the Vale of Clyde, que fait quondam Walteriii 
jilii Rogeri, iiud as tbia oliarter is prmted in full in tin 
licgister of the Great Seal, there can be no doubt about t 
name being Walter, son of Roger, and not son of the Kii 
Even if there were room fur dispute, the question would 
be settled by an entry under the year 1296 in the Rotidi 
Scotia (A'ol. I. p. 35) where Walter is set down as son of ■ 
Roger of Uddeston, holding Ins laud from William de Morayfl 
of Bothwell. In the same record Walter's name is given 1 
quite distinctly as one of several whieli had been expunged 
from the rolls Imt were considered worth remembering as 
being possibly capable of throwing light on the history of 
certain Scottish families. As the deletion took place in 1296^ 
that year may be taken as the time of Walter's deceaacjB 
and as Robert the Bruce was then only twenty-two years oS 
age, it is manifestly impossible he could have had a b(^9 
holding the lands of Odistoun (which is just Udstou, neaM 
Uddingston on the Clyde), in his own name. Walter i^l 
Udistoun was probably a son of Roger Kil|iatrick, or Kirk' J 
patrick, but it cannot be decided whether or not this Kogedl 
was any relative of the Kirkpatrick who " made siccar " whenl 
Bruce stabbed the traitor Comyn in the Greyfriars' Churc^l 
at Dumfries. ■ 

How the origiual error was made in Robertson's Index iM 
L'asily enough explained. The entry on page 27, upon whiclifl 
Mr. Burnett founded, is a duplicate uf the entry on page 7|B 
but the transcriber of the old Rolls of Charters had evidently™ 
misread the contraction for Rogeri as Regis, never dream- I 
ing that he was thereby adding to the number of King J 
Robert's natural children. Mr. Robertson himself, in hiaj 
Preface, warns the reader that the old Index he prints IM 
full of errors, and this is one of thera which, unfortunatelyJB 
has led seriously astray three of our historical writers. All 
Sir Archibald Dunbar's Scottish Kings is likely to become ifl 
.■standard book of reference, it may be hoped that the earlieafl 
opportunity will be taken to make the necessary correction, fl 

B. I 
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SOME NOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF HISTORY OF 

LEITH. 

rpHE following notes are from original deeds which have 
-*- not been seen, I think, by Mr. Campbell Irons when 
compiling his historical notes concerning Leith. 

I. The King's Werk 

appears to have been a general arsenal and storehouse 
used by the Government. The following charter proves 
that it belonged to the Canons of Holyrood, but had 
been probably leased to the Crown before they granted 
it in property. This is instructed by a charter (in 
the General Register House) by James, Abbot of Holy- 
rood, and his Convent to King James of ** totam et integram 
illam terram nostram vulgariter nunc nuncupatam *ye Kingis 
Werkis' jacentem ex parte australi aque de Leitht infra 
Baroniam de Restalrig vice comitatem de Edinburgh, tam 
terram constructam quam vastam " (all and whole our land, 
commonly now called the King's Werk, lying on the south 
of the Water of Leith, in the barony of Restalrig and sheriff- 
dom of Edinburgh, both that part built on as well as that 
part vacant), in excambion for certain lands in Stirlingshire. 
The date of the charter is 26th April, 1450. 

II. St. Anthony's Monastery. 

When collecting original material for a Scottish Mon- 
asticon I copied many years ago (Brit. Museum MSS. Royal) 
a letter from Preceptor of St. Anthony's, Leith, to the 
General of the Order which is, I think, practically unknown, 
as neither Campbell Irons nor Rogers refer to it. The letter 
not only refers to the misfortunes of the House, l)ut also 
incidentally shows the great ravages that the pest caused in 
the 15th and 16th centuries. The letter mentions how only 
the writer and another brother is left alive, how their houses 
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are without tenants, imd their fields are without workers.^ 
The writer prays that there may be an exemption grante 
from making jippearauce at a general chapter soon t^o be 1 
and that licence may be issued to enter certain candidates 
noviciates. The date is 1505, but unfortunately the writer! 
is unnamed. 

Alexander Crawford was still Preceptor towards the end 
of 15L8, as, in November of that year, as Alexander Crauford, 
Mr. of Sanncte Antonneyes, besides Leitht, gets a letter of , 
attorney &om Archibald, Earl of Angus, in reference toa 
certain matters in dispute with his wife Margaret, Queen < 
Scotland. 

III. St. Nicholas Chapel. 

From an original Protocol Book I find that Sir Jamei 
Denuesoun was chaplain at St. Nicholas, near Leith, in 1565J 

IV. Bailies op Leith. 
An original charter in my own collection, in reference 1 
some Aberlady property dated at Leith, December, 1480, i 
authenticated by the seal of Thomas Harcaa, " then one i 
the Bailies of the said burgh." Unfortunately the seal i 
the Bailie is awantiug, although the granter's seal (David 
Christison) is still attached. 

J. G. Wallace-James, M.B. 
Haddington. 



DR. GILBERT PRIMROSE. 
T^HE following Instrument which I came upon some littf 
-'■ time ago In an original Protocol Book, gives the nam 
of a hitherto unknown daughter of Gilbert Primrose. 
Dr. Gilbert Primrose, the discovery of whose brass mortar 
at Hawick created a little excitement lately,' was a volumi- 
nous writer, but little is known of his personal history o 
his family. The deed is a resignation by Henry Primrc 
of the Prebend of Pettinbrog, iu the Collegiate Church ( 
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Abernethy, in favour of Robert Gourlay, son of the late 

David Gourlay, merchant in Edinburgh, and Marion 

Primrose his (Robert's) spouse, daughter of Gilbert Primrose, 

chirurgeon. The resignation is into the hands of William 

Earl of Angus as superior, and is dated 11th May, 1601. 

Gourlay was a member of a well-known and opulent family 

of merchants in Edinburgh. 

J. G. Wallace- James, M.B. 

Haddington. 



THE ARMS OF ERSKINE OF DUN. 

(Vol. XIV. p. 92.). 

THE accuracy of the arms of Erskine of Dun on the Stirling 
tombstone, described by Mr. Cook (p. 92), is supported 
by the fact that a memorial stone over the grave of Margaret 
Erskine, daughter of Sir Thomas Erskine of Brechin, second 
son of Erskine of Dun, and wife of John Allardice of that ilk, 
in the Chapel of Holyrood Palace, bears upon the pale of the 
Erskines, a cross crosslet fitche ; in base a crescent. The 
inscription upon the stone is as follows : — 

Heir Ivis ane honorabil voman callit Margaret Erskin 
Lady AUardes and Banff xvil July 159^ Memento Mori. M. E. 

This lady was married before 14th July, 1541,^ to 
John Allardice of that ilk, who was probably killed at 
Pinkie, where his brother James was slain. She does not, 
by the way, appear to have borne a pleasant reputation in 
her husband's family, as a copy of a summons raised by her, 
found among the Allardice papers is entitled, in MS., '' Copie 
for John Allardes apperand of that ilk as executor and 
universall intrometter to the maist venemous pestiferous 
serpent Margartt Erskyne, Lady Makterey, 4 of August 
1597" (App. 5th Rep. Roy. Hist. MSS. Com., p. 631). 

R. Barclay Allardice. 

* Last figure indistinct. 

' Original Precept of Sasine of that date in AUardice charter-chest. 
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A REGISTER OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
&c., WITHIN THE SCOTS EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
BRECHIN, 1796-1819. KEPT BY Rev. GEORGE 
STRATON. 

(Continued from page 100.) 

1799. 
Jan. 24. — This afternoon at Mrs. Bisset's funeral. 
Feb. 23. — Went to Montrose, and Baptized a Daughter to 

Mr. Murray, Bookseller. 
Mar. 3. — This day Mary Straton foolishly went away, 

positively agst. my will, and indeed without my 
knowledge, and then got herself married to a 
Lieut. Biggar of the 1 5th Regmt. ; wh. conduct 
of hers has given a great deal of uneasiness and 
vexation. 
A})ril 12. — This afternoon read the Burrying Service at 

Kingcraig, and afterwards attended ye Funeral 
of Mrs. Bailie. 
,, 30. — Mr. Bailie of Kingcraig was buried this day. 

Read ye burying service. 
May 3. — Little John Bruce died. 

6. — Read ye burying service over John Bruce, a child. 
7. — Attended ye funeral of Corporal Farrel's Child. 
20. — At a burial this evening of Jas. Webster's Son, 

Hercules. 
26. — At Tea myself wt. Mr. Downie who had a 
Daughter baptized this day in Church. 
June 9. — At Tea to Alexr. Wood and his friends, who had 

a Child baptized this day. 






9> 
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1799. 
June 19. — This afternoon at Geo. Hiirs Funeral. 

20. — Was at ye Funeral of Thomas Snow (?) who was 

interred wt. military honours. 
23. — At Tea to Deacon Crab, who had a Child baptized 

this day in ye Chapel, a girl. 
26. — This morning Mr. David Black died. 

Aug. 3. — Mr. Sivewright died this morning, and has left a 

wife and seven young Children. 
,, 6. — This afternoon read the burying Service over 

Mr. Sivewright's Corps in presence of Mrs. 
Sivewright and all her 7 Children. 

Sept. 24. — At a Burying this afternoon of a Child that was 

drowned in a Tan-pit. 

Oct. 19. — Baptized a Child to James Young, Clerk to ye 

Chapel, a girl named Elizabeth. 
„ 28. — This afternoon at a Funeral of a Daughter of 

James Strachan, Wright. 

Nov. 26. — Baptized a poor man's Child this evening. 

Dec. 13. — Married a Daughter of James Bruce in ye Tenne- 

ments, to ye Foreman of ye East Mill. 
„ 27. — This afternoon Baptized a Child to John Aiken- 

head. 

1800. 
Jan. 2. — This afternoon was at ye Burying of a Child of 

James Bruce, Candlemaker. 
„ 15. — This afternoon was at ye Burial of Provost 

Smith. 
20. — Baptized a Son to Mr. John Geikie, at Mrs. 

Smith's. 
23. — At ye Burial of Mrs. Strachan, mother to John 

Strachan, Tennements. 
31. — My Mary had a daughter this morning, and doing 
well. 

Feb. 5. — At ye Burial of Charles Black. 

VOL. XIV. — NO. LV. M 
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1800. 
Feb. 23. — This afternoon my Mary's Daughter was baptised 

Margaret Graham, by myself. 
Mar. 5. — At Tea with Jas. Webster, ye Tennements, and 

stayed ye evening. He had a Child baptized. 
„ 25. — At Tea wt. Mr. Jas. Smith, Junr., and baptized a 

Daughter to him. 
„ 29. — This afternoon wt. James Strachan, who was 

Married to Miss Beverly. 
May 11. — This afternoon went to ye Country to Baptize a 

Child to Cobb, near Newton MiU. 

„ 15. — At ye burying of a Child of Geo. Scot's ye 

Masson. 
„ 25. — At Tea wt. William Methven (or Mathew ?), who 

had a Child baptized this day. 

June 5. — Went this day wt. Jean to Montrose, and baptized 

a Son John, to Mr. Murray, Bookseller. 
„ 25. — Was myself this Evening with Mr. Spence, after 

reading ye Funeral Service over his brother s 

Corps, Alexander, who died yesterday and is to 

be buried on Friday nixt. 
Aug. 31. — Mrs. Bailie Molleson died this forenoon, much 

regretted. 
Sept. 1. — Read ye Funeral Service over Mrs. Molleson. 
Oct. 3. — At ye funeral of James Webster's daughter, 

Tennements. 
Dec. 6. — John Aikenhead was buried. 

1801. 
Jan. 29. — John Spence was Married some of these days to 

Mrs. Mercer. Wonderful! 
Feb. 9. — Mr. Richard (Reckord?) was buried this 

afternoon. 
Mar. 5. — Baptized a Son to Mr. Henderson, Gurdeuer, 

Castle. 
„ 26. — Robt. Belford's wife was buried. A good kind of 

woman. 
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1801. 
Aug. 4. — Called afterwards for Mr. and Mrs. Coats, ye first 

after their Marriage. 
„ 19. — Supped wt. Mr. Allardiee from ye West Indies, 

who belongs to this place, and his wife, in his 
own house. 
Sept. 22. — Read ye Burying Service over ye Corps of Lieut. 

Gib. 
23. — This day at ye Funeral of Lieut. Gib. 
26. — The Revd. Mr. Bruce of this place, was buried 
this day. 
Nov. 28. — This morning my Mother died about six o'clock. 
Dec. 2. — My Mother was interred this day in ye same 

grave in which my Father had been Interred 
Twenty-four years before in ye burying-ground 
at Caputh. 
„ 8. — Letters informing of ye death of Miss C. Graham, 

my Children's grand-aunt, who died ye week 
before. 
„ 31. — Had a letter this day from Coin. Alexr. Graham 

informing of his Aunt Jeany Graham's death, 
who died on Tuesday last, Grand Aunt to my 
Lasses and their best friend. 
The Two Miss Grahams, Grand Aunts to my 
Children, Died last Month, their very best 
uimnary o fx-ieuds, and the last of that family, they were 

sensible good women, a great blank to me in 
that corner of the world. 
1802. 
Jan. 4 —This day a Letter from my brother informing of 

ye death of his only Son, John Haggart 
Straton, who died ye 24th of last Month. 
Feb. 21. — This afternoon Married Jean Baxter. 
June 12. — Married Mr. Brimer(?) Bookseller, to a girl in ye 

Tennements. Miss Jean Straton was at Tea 
and Supper with them, and very happy. 
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1802. 


f 


June 


14. 


-Baptized a Child to Mr. John Geikie, Keithock, 
child's name Jean. 


Sept 


10. 


— Atye Fuiienil of ye Revd. Mr. Gray of ye (blotted), 

here. 


Oct. 


29. 


—Baptized a ChOd to John Henderson, Gardener. 


Dec. 


9.- 


—Called for Mr. James Bums, after his Marriage 

for ye first time. 


1 


15.- 


—This afternoon married Mr. William Allardice 
and Mrs. Allardice, who had a Process before 
ye higher Courts upon that subjt. these Ten 
years. Ye Process went in favour of Mrs. 
Allardice, and this Evening ye Matter was 
finely settled by a formal Marriage before^— 
friends. ^M 
(In Margin), Capt. Allardice. ^H 




26.- 


—Baptized a Son to James Bruce, Butcher, at his^^ 
own house in ye Evening. 


1803. 




Mar. 


25. 


—This evening Married a young man from Pert 
wt. Jas. Strachan at ye Posts, sister. 


Apri 


8.- 


—Baptized a Child this evening to John Bruce 

ye Teniiements. 


Nov. 


13. 


—Baptized a Son to Mr. Davidson, Writer. 


Dec. 


17.- 


—At Brechin, reading ye liurying Service oy 
a Child of Mrs. Milburn. 


„ 


25. 


—Baptized a Child to iMrs. Bruce? 


1804. 




Feb. 


3. 


—Christy and I at Tea and Supper wt. Nanet 
Huttou who was married this Evening. 


" 


6. 


—Baptized a Cliild to Capt. Allardice, at Mi 

Sivewright's house. 




27. 


—At ye Burial of Mrs. Shephard, who died suddenl 


Max. 


1.- 


—Baptized a Child this Evening to Mr. Turner. 


^ 


30.- 
■ 


—Baptized a Child to John Henderson, Castle, tli 

Evening. 
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1804. 
April 30. — This day dinn'd with Miss M. Low, upon her 

marriage. 
May 2. — Mrs. Smith is to be interred to-morrow. A good 

woman. 
„ 25. — Christy went from home this day, being sent for 

by Mrs. Robertson, Dunninald, who lost her 

husband this morning. 
„ 30. — This day with one of the horses at Dunninald 

at Mr. Robertson's Funeral. 
June 12. — At Jas. Deaker's Funeral. 

Sept. 20. — Myself at ye Funeral of Capt. Ferrier, Maulsden. 
Dec. 30. — Myself wt. a man of ye name of Wood, in ye 

Under Tennements, to whom I baptised a Son, 

Alexr. 
1805. 
Jan. 29. — One of my Servant girls had her father drowned 

in the South Esk, this morning. 
Mar. 25. — Was at Arbroath attending ye Funerals of Mrs. 

Bruce, and reading ye burying Service. 
May 17. — This afternoon Married John Thomson, Masson^ 

Tennements. 
Oct. 16. — At John Mollison's Burial, this forenoon. 
Nov. 3. — Baptized a Child to Geo. Stewart, Smith. 
„ 8. — Baptized a Child to John Henderson, Castle, 

Brechin. 
Dec. 16. — At a burling in Brechin, Miss Ann Spence. 

{To he continued,) 
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Il3eto0 Jl3ote0. 

Tlie Church of Mortlach. 

The Aberdeen Daily Free Press of 8th November contains a second 
article by Dr. W. Cramond on the Cliurch of Mortlach. 

lironze Spear Head. 

An ancient bronze spear head has been found in a ploughed field at 
Rutherford, near Kelso. The blade and socket measure about 8 inches in 
length. 

llie Site of Burns' s Lincumdoddie. 

One of the November gales has played havoc with an old Scottish land- 
mark. Mr. Crockett, minister of Tweedsmuir, says that one of the three 
remaining ash trees — the best of them — marking the site of Bums's 
Lincumdoddie, has succumbed to a severe southerly gale, and been laid 
torn asunder on the place where it has braved the blasts of centuries. 

A Scottish Mayor. 

The newly elected Mayor of Lostwithiel, Cornwall, is Mr. Robert 
Barclay- Allardice, F.S.A. Scot., eldest grandson of the late Captain Robert 
Barclay- Allardice of Ury and Allardice, Kincardineshire, and heir of line 
of the Earls of Menteith and Airth. Lostwithiel is one of the old Cornish 
Royal Boroughs, whose first known Mayor, Searlo Oneynte, held office in 
the year 1290. Its first charter as a free borough is dated 13th July, 1269. 

A Graceful Act, 

The Hawick Archaeological Society, on learning that the bronze mortar 
in its Museum had been identified by the Earl of Rosebery as once the 
property of an early member of his family, has presented it to his lordship. 
It would be interesting to know if the mortar, which we described at 
page 102, supra, is of Scots, English, or foreign manufacture. Gilbert, from 
whose younger brother the house of Rosebery descends, was surgeon to 
James VI. 

Portraits. 

Mention of the subject of Portraits reminds us that some winters ago 
the New Spalding Club resolved to form an Iconographia of the northern 
counties of Scotland and that at that time it had already a small ooUection 
of plates; also that in May, 1897, the American Library Journal 
announced that a Universal Index to Portraits occorring in books or 
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published collections was about to be constructed under the editorship of 
Mr. Wm. C. Lome of the Boston AtJienceum, who had already a nucleus of 
40,000 references to portraits of 22,000 individuals to begin with. 

Egg of the ./Epyrnis Maximus. 

An egg of the bird known to naturalists as the ^pyrnis Maximus has 
lately been sold in a Covent Garden auction-room. It comes, of course, 
from Madagascar, where were discovered the fossilised remains which 
enabled Isidore Geoffrey St Hilaire to " found " the genus. No larger 
egg is known. The present example extends a foot in length, and has a 
circumference of nearly a yard, its cubic capacity equalling, it is said, six 
ostrich eggs, or 150 hens' eggs. This immense egg realised 42 guineas, 
being 8 guineas less than the price obtained for the last specimen sold in 
the same room. 

An ArUiqitary^a Bequest 

Francis Douce, an antiquary well known in his day and generation, 
bequeathed a very valuable collection of books and manuscripts to the 
Bodleian Library, and his curiosities to Sir Samuel R. May rick. His 
letters and commonplace books were placed in a chest, with instructions 
that they were to be made over to the British Museum, and that the box 
was not to be opened until the year 1900. These sixty-six years the box 
has lain unopened, and the generation that knew Douce has passed away ; 
but now the mysterious legacy will be revealed to the light of day, and the 
curiosity of many will have a chance of being satisfied. It is to be hoped 
that the secret will prove to have been worth keeping all these years. 

Rothesay's bOOth Birthday, 

The burgh of Rothesay received its foundation charter on 1st January, 
1400, and the question has been canvassed — on what day falls its 500th 
anniversary? The answer that first occurs to one is — 1st January, 1900. 
But as, generally speaking, the year in Scotland prior to 1600, is computed 
as from 25th March, the question has to be settled, whether we of to-day 
would not have called the first date 1st Januarv, 1401. Hence the 500th 
anniversaiy falls on Ist January, 1901, which will be fortunate for the ancient 
burgh if it allows of its late Provost, the Marquess of Bute, who recently 
retired from office on the score of health, returning to preside over its 
rejoicinga 

The Empress Eugenie's Scottish Descent. 

A statement recently appeared in some newspapers inferring that the 
late Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe once constructed an atchievement of 
sixteen quarters for the family of the Empress Eugenie's mother. But we 
learn on authority that Mr. Sharpens relatives have never heard of his 
having done so, nor do any of his papers now existing support the tale. 
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What he did do was, when King Ferdinand of Spain objected to Oonnt J 

Monlijo'a marriage with tlie dRUghter of tlie Consul at Malaga, to aend a] 

pedigree, showing the Spanish Kirkpatricka' descent from their main atem, 1 

Thia he did at the request of the Consul who was afterwards the Empregs'i 1 

grandfather. 

Find of a Rare Gold Coin. 

A woman when singling pluutH in a tiiriii]) field at Dowmain, Uontly, I 
iu July last, picked up a gold coin about the Bize of a severe^, and ( 
Curator of Coins, Antiquarian Museum, Edinlmrgh, has identified it a 
Ducat of William I., Duke of Geldres (a.d. 1377-1393). The coin weighrJ 
fifty-four grains, and is in excellent preservation. The obvei-ae bears t 
iuacription, will dvx. gelb. com. a., the i-everse, bbnedictvs qvi ve»it in J 
NOUINB (Blessed is he that cometli in the Name). In recent yean t 
other interesting gold cnine hare been found in the north, the one 
Aureus of the Emperor VespiiBian, found in Inverurie; the other a " Lion ' 
of James I., found in digging a grave at Walla Kirk, in the pariah of 
tilaes. The "Lion" weighed 52J grains, and was also in very good _ 
preBcrvation. J 

Gold Piecet of the Fourth aiid Fifth Centuries. ^ 

The excavations on the site of the ancient Forum at Rome still con- 
tinue to be successfully proBecuted. A few weeks ago two of the workmen 
engaged in the search for antiquities laid opeu a sewer dating from the 
time of Nero, and suddenly became aware of the presence of a glittering 
substance. They proceeded to the discovery of a quantity of gold coins 
embedded in the sediment of the sewer. They filled a hat with theee coins, 
which, when washed, enumerated, and classified, proved to be gold pieces 
of the fourth and fifth centuries that had evidently been thrown where 
they were found for concealment at the time of an iiLciu-siou of the bar- 
barians, their ownerfl having had no opportunity of recovering them, They 
are all beautifully preserved, and many of them were evidently fi 
fi-om the mint. They are 379 in number, and belong to seven diffei 



An Ancient Castle. 

For the second time within little more than a decade Devizes Caatle 
in the market. To the original stronghold built here by Bishop Roger of 
Salisbury about 1132 the town owes its foundation, ite name indicating, 
according to one authority, the boundary between the English and the 
Celts, anciently drawn with Salisbury Plain on the one hand and Marl- 
borough Downs on the other. Fragments only of the twelfth century 
castle remain, |)arts of Norman doorways and the like ; the space originally 
occupied by the moat, too, has long been filled in, to be added to tfa^j 
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[ileaeure grounds. The castle of to-day, divting from about sixty yeiun ago, 
stJiuda on a poi'tioti at auy i-ate of that stormed liy Crouwell in 1(>45, and 
it JB a not unsHccesitful attemjit to represent one of those old fortresEes 
which piayod so large a part in history. In addition, therefore, to the site 
ai)d the Norman remains, it [mssessed interest. 

Survival i-f Old Scottish Cftstotiia. 

A Correspondent of the Glasgiiu) Eoening News write! 
" 8ome very antiquutecl and incoiigriious Scota iiiwa are si 
though [>eople write of theui as long repenled or obsolete. 
IB the law with regard to luulturea compelling all the far 
given estata to have their com gixmnd at a certain mill ii 
hood. I know a mill within ten miles of Glasgow 
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otsing the ohi feudal right, compels the " thirled " tenants on the estatu 
round about to send to the mill for grinding every grain of com not ceedeil 
for feeding horses or hens. If the " thirled " farmer doex not send his com 
to this mill, he haa to pay the ei[uivalent in money for what ihe miller has* 
lost by his going elsewhere. There is also in the same place a rule thNt. 
if there ara several horses waiting at the smithy to be shod, the miller's 
horse must be shod first." The ancient plan of thirkge was originally n 
method of repaying the miller for the expense of building his mill. But 
long ago the system was found generally to be an inexpedient tax on 
the produce of the land. There may be circumsUnces in which it could 
still work well, but in 1829 Professor George Joseph Bell believed it to 
be in process of grrtdiial extinction. 
Ducovtry of Ancient Graves. 

An ancient grave has lieen discovered on the farm of Port n' Spittnl, on 
Dnnskey Estate, near to Portpatrick. A large upright stone in the centre 
■ •f a field on the farm has always l>eeu regarded as marking the site of an 
ancient battlefield. From the sloping face on one side of the field quan- 
tities of sand have been removed tor building purposes, snd the collapse of 
the sandbank hus unearthed tin ancient Briton's grave, evidently of the late 
stone age oi- the early bronze period. The grave is built of flat sea-washed 
stones covered with a heavy whinstone slab, about 3J feet from the surface 
of the ground. Inside it was fully 3^ feet long and 2J feet broad 
and deep, and the body must have been placed therein in a sitting 
jKwture. In the grave were found a jaw bone containing nine teeth, and 
other portions of bone in a good state of preservation. No weajMns were 
found, bnt the grave contained an excellent specimen of an ancient clay 
urn, having a gilt{l) rim with network on the outer edge. From inquiries 
made, it appears that many years dgo other graves wei-e discovei-ed in the 
same field, bui no importance was attnelied to them, and the slabs wei* 
care^ly replaced. The discovery, has awakened considerable iatareet, 
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and recalls tlie period when the southern (rartion of Galloway muHt hav 
been inhabited b; the ancient BritooH. 
Cretan Archrtology. 

The emaacipation of Crete from Turkish rule (writes the London Corre- 1 
spondent of the Glasgow Herald) is likely to have very considerable resuita I 
from the point of view of archteological research. France and Italy h&TS.I 
already entered the lists of diggers, and the British have not be«n behind'l 
hand. Indeed, our classical antiquarians are enthusiastic at the proe[>ectl 
which is opened out to them. Already investigation has brought into relief 
the ini|>ortant part played in the island by the Mycenoan and still earlier^ 
civiliaations, and there have been discovered inscriptionB which are now 
shown to be an indigenous system of sigu-writing anterior t« the Plioini- 
cian alphabet. The British School at Athens has resolved to suspend its 
researches in Melos, where so many classical antiquities have been Inid J 
bare, in onier to prosecute the interesting pi-oblems now opened up nM 
Crete. Some sites have been selected for immediate, or at anyrate nearly^ 
immediate, work. These include Knossos, the city of i 
the ancient sea power of Crete ; Praeaoa, a chief atronghold ot the originni 
Cretan race ; Lyttos, regarded as the model Dorian city ; and the faiuoui, 
Diktaean cave, the legendary birthplace of Zeus. Since the pacificatioi 
the island, scholars have been able to penetrate into its interior, and it iii 
now known that the Mussulman farmers have from time to time lighted a 
tombs of remarkable richness. The new Government hatt promulgated 
laws which will encourage research ; and before very long it is hoped that 
the veil will be lifted which conceals the history of the pre-Phtenician age 
in this region. 
A Sell from St. Gilet'e, Edinburgh. 

A church hell changed hands in November at Dowell's, at the sale off 
effects belonging to the late Sir John Boyd. The hell was one of the h 
of St. Giles's which were sold piecemeal at the same auction rooms during 
Sir John's provoatship. Where are all these bells now I And what right 
have we in particular to call the Reformers Vandals 1 
Rotnan Coitis in Wales. 

A little hoard of Roman coins has been safely banked for 1600 yearal 
six inches under the turf on Sully Moors, in a field near Lavemock, South 
Wales. Some navvies, in the course of their work, came across a human 
skeleton. Three yards fi^om it they unearthed a bronze vase about 4^ inches 
high. The vivae was full of gold, silver, and bronze coins, and othe 
articles. 
Eighteenth Century Humour. 

The trustees of "The Comical Fellows " appeared i 
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Lambeth Oounty Court in November last. Judge Emden wanted to know 
who " The Comical Fellows " were, and was told by their counsel that they 
were a society of working men, whose object was to provide burial fees. 
The society was a hundred years old. What a light this sheds on the 
humour of the eighteenth century ! 

Dunnottar Church. 

Dunnottar Church was consecrated by Bishop Wisbart of St. Andrews, 
successor of the famous David de Bernham, on 15th May, 1276, and was 
dedicated to S. Bridget of Kildare. Originally built on the Castle Rock 
of Dunnottar, it witnessed the capture of that stronghold by Sir William 
Wallace, who, setting it on fire, burned to death within its walls the panic- 
stricken soldiers of the English garrison, who had fled to it for sanctuary. 

A hundred years later Sir Robert Keith, ancestor of the Earls Marischal, 
having conceived the idea of enclosing the entire rock within the enceinte 
of his fortress, thereby appropriating for secular purposes the church and 
graveyard, was excommunicated by Pope Benedict XIII. To escape the 
Papal ban, he removed the Parish Church to its present site, where, how- 
ever, it continued to share in no small measure the fortunes of the great 
house of Marischal. Beside it stands the tomb of George, 5th Earl, the 
munificent founder of Marischal College, Aberdeen; in which place of 
sepulture, not only he, but many successive generations of the warlike 
Keiths were gathered to their rest. 

Beneath the west wall of this tomb the giaves of William Ogilvy of 
Lumgair, and Catherine his wife, recall the heroic defence of Dunnottar by 
their son, George Ogilvy of Barras, whose gallantry and courage contributed 
so much to save the Regalia of Scotland from falling into the hands of the 
Cromwellian army. 

A few paces distant is the Covenanters' Stone, a monument rendered 
doubly interesting from the fact that by its side Sir Walter Scott first 
encountered Robert Paterson, better known as Old Mortality, busied, as 
was his wont, in deepening the letters of the inscription. The inscription, 
closely printed in capitals, runs thus: — Here . lyes . John . Stot . James . 
Atchison . James . Russell . <fe . William . Brown . and . one . whose . name . 
wee . have . not . gotten . and . two . women . whose . names . also . wee . know . 
not . and . two . who . perished . comeing . doune . the . rock . one . whose . 
name . was . James . Watson . the . other . not . known . who . all . died . 
prisoners . in . Dunnottar . Castle . anno . 1685 . for . their . adherence . to . 
the . word . of God . and . Scotland's . covenanted . work . of . Reformation . 
Rev . 11 . ch . 12 . verse. 

A scheme for the much needed restoration of this interesting church is 
being actually promoted, Mr. George Milne, North of Scotland Bank, 
Stonehaven, is the Hon. Treas. 
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Hettet to tfie (JEtiitor. 

Family Portraits. 

Sir, — I do not quite agree with your views tliat tlie breaking of a aeriea 
of family portraits is an unforgiveable sin, for from two different points of 
view it may confer a wider benefit than the Wank it makes. In the first 
place, from the historical standpoint, tliere are at most but two or three in 
a family who really bulk in the history of the country as distingniBhed 
from tliat of the family. You will aJmifc, I ihink, that the former ia a more 
important affair than the latter ; aud when a series is bi-okeu up in order 
tiiat the portrait of some one may figure in a National Collection where it 
supplies a link in history, and helps to complete the survey of a period, hb 
that iu rejjreaented by its prominent actors, tfie deed is the reverse of blame- 
able. It is, of coiime, rurely, as a look at the list of donors in the Catn- 
loguea of any of the National Portrait Galleries sliows, that this is done, for 
it requires Bcime public spirit to realise that the pride of family poBseasion is 
less than the satisfaction which conies from conferring a boon on the nation. 
But one sometimes marvels why those who posaess several portraits of a 
great ancestor do not care to fill the blanks in St. Martin's Place, Queen 
Street, or Leiuster Lawn. Certainly in the case of replicas, or where there 
are more portraits than one of an iudividual, the plea for a complete family 
series does not hold good ; and where it is broken for a public reason it is 
commendable, and the blank can be filled by a copy, which for obvious 
reasons could not be accepted for a national collection. The other reason 
is an ai't one, and concerns the claims of more sitters than those who have 
distinguished themselves personally. But as it is a question between his- 
tory and art, between the artist {who thus confers fame on tlie sitter) and 
the person who paid for his skill, it cannot lie discussed without bias in a 
journal the main interests of which are aui.iqnarian. With 3'our comments 
upon the enemies of pictures and the means proper to their preservation I 
am in complete accord, excepting that I am afraid that your ideal restorer 
is diflioult to find, and when found he will have to be watched. Of course, 
he is much safer than the onlinai'y variety, but pride in his craft, " as good, 
nay, better than new," being his motto, is apt to lead him on. 

Your saggestion that every one possessing family portraits should make 
a catalogue is excellent, and if acted upon would save much perplexity. 
The unnamed portrait is not only annoying, it is a happy hunting ground for 
those who pride themselves on their power of " spotting " likeness. H«noe 
tlie absurdly named portraits one so often sees. This is one of the things 
that the " Loan Exhibitions," of which you warn your readers to beware, cor- 
rect ; and they also often lead to portraits being dusted (speciaJly behind), 
and now and then to their being pat in good order. Besidas you mnstptit 
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tbe benefit such occadonal colleotions confer agninst the slight risk — there 
IB prmctically none when, a show ib properljr organiaed — run. 

I am son-y to say that no one in Scotland liaB ai^jiixiached me about 
ilie scheme of ivgistration suggested by Mr. Ciiat, or sent me any forms 
tilled U|> for (jregervalinn at the Gallery. The infovniatiou we liave there 
has been collected by uiy predeceaaoi', Mr. J. M. Gray, and uiyself. It 
would be a great advantage to all stuilents of history if your Biiggestion 
were acted upon, and photographs and descri]itioiis deposited here for 
roference. Failing tlieae:, a copy of any written or printed catalogue 
would be useful. I hope your article will direct attention to the subject, 
uiid lead to some action being taken. And if a Portrait Society such as 
roll suggest could be inaugurated, it might make a valuable contribution to 
the study of Scottish Hi^t^>ry. It could take iipdifierent periods, one after 
(he other, and gather together ail the authentic portraits which present 
ilitferetit views and aspects of those whose personalities and actions form so 
great a part of history. Jahsb L. Caw, Ciiratm: 

Scorns K Nation AL Posts ait Gau,ehi, 
QmiiSTBcn', Edihbubob, ICth Ifovtmbtr, 18S9. 
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Patrioius Lowes, early bookbinder.— Has any one ever heard of him 1 
He stamjts his name on the binding of a fifteenth century manuscript in 
the AbbotBford Collection. 

Is it found on any other book In Scotland t Editor. 

Two Old Halberts.— -I should be greatly delighted if any of your 
rpaders can tell me who should be credited with the initials W. B. 
engraved, on two halberts, dated 1543, with a bust of a man with a clean- 
slinven face, wearing a crown. If Oardiniil Beaton's name had been 
Hnything else than a David, it might have been siijiposed they were 
created during hia regency. I am rather anxious to know, as the halberts 
are not of the common order. "Enqoirer." 

Sir Christopher Love. —Can any of your readers inform me if Sir 
Christopher Love, who sat in Oliver Cromwell's Long Parliament, came to 
Scotlitnd, settled in Renfrew, and left descendants thei-e1 Aiid if not, 
who is hia lineal representative, and what arms does he im&rl 1 have 
heard hiin referred to as Sir C. Love of Oxford, and seen a portrait of him 
and 8ir James Love on a steel engraving of the Long Parliament, but so 
f)i.r have been unable to tind mention of them in any Iiook known to me. 

Who IB this man, and where can 1 read of him 1 S. E. P. 
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Boss of Limabody. — Dr. Trelawny Hoas, the Vicarage, Paignton, I 
Devon, will lie gmtefiil for tnforination about John Boss, founder of tha ] 
family of Ross of Limabody, 

Hia name appears on the charter given by James I. (of England) to ] 
Limabody in 1614. 

There is I'easnn for believing that he belonged to the family of Robs of I 
Hachet, or Rosa of Crajgie ; probably the latter. Any information about J 
his fiimily down to IC99 will also be very welcome. 



Ja e p I i e s. 

LiTiDfstones (p. 116). ^Thomas Livingstone, third son of Alexander, 
fifth Lord Livingstone, married in ISiO Agnes, elder of the two daughters, 
and one of the co-heirs of William Crawfurd of Hanying. The children of 
this mmrriage were — Tbomau, William, Robert, Alexander, George, John, . 
George, AgneH, and Elspet (Testament of Agnes Orawfunl, in Edinburgh 1 
Commiasariot Register, 6th Feb. 1576-77). 

W. M. 



Liviagstones of Haining (XIV., 116).— Mr. H. B. Livingston', 
valuable privately-printed work, The Livingttona uf Calendar ami their A 
Principal CadeU, gives the following children of Thomas Livingstone 
Haining, third son of Alexander, fifth Lord Livingstone : — 1, Thomas, 
who succeeded ; 2, William ; 3, Robert ; 4, Alexander ; 5, George ; 6, John ; 
7, George: 1, Agnes; 2, Elspet. This answera the query of G. 
the opportunity may be taken to correct a tew erroi-s in Mr. LiTingsloii'i 
pedigree of the Haining family, He saya Thomas, t!ie first laird, acquired! 
the estate of Haining by hia marriage to Agnes Oi'awfoi'd, eldest of the two J 
daughters and co-heiress of David Crawford of Haining. Agnes, howeverj 
was not the daughter but the grand -daughter of David Crawford, who lef 
two sons, William, father of Agnes, and another eon whose Oliristiau nunv^ 
is not known, but who is described as son and heir of David, apparently 
after the decease of William. In the instrument of saaine of Agnes in the 
lands of Haining and others, she is described as eldest daughter and one of 
two heiresses of the deceased William Crawford of Haining, whose name ] 
also appears in an extract from the Register of the Great Seal in Mr. I 
Livingston's own work {note 5, p. 2fi2). Thomas Ltvingslone of HainingB 
seems to huve married a second time before 1583, as I have a nat« dat«dl 
that year of Thomas Livingstone of Hainiag and Elizabeth Nicholl, relicti 
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of [blank] Forrester his spouse, while in a protocol book — 1593-1605 — 

there is mention of Elizabeth Forrester, Lady Hanyng. The exact dates of 

these entries can be given if wanted. Mr. Livingston does not give the 

name of the wife of Alexander, eldest son and heir of the second Thomas 

Livingstone of Hainiog. She was Janet Henryson. John, supposed 

second son of Thomas, and who succeeded him (Alexander having died 

without issue), is said by Mr. Livingston to have died previous to 1627, 

but the author fails to observe that he makes this John give sasine of 

Haining to John, his eldest son, in 1 633, so that there is evidently a John 

omitted from the pedigree. In a bond dated 1620, 1 find Jean Stirling — a 

daughter of Jehn Stirling of Glorat and Annabella Edmoustone — described 

as relict of John Livingstone of Haining, and in a similar deed, of date 

1641, there is mention made of a laird of Haining named John as deceased. 

The John who is stated by Mr. Livingston to have died prior to 8th 

October, 1656 (although it is no proof of death that he is described as 

" sometime of Hayning ") was probably the third laird in succession of that 

name. 

B. 

A Fnzsling Flag Inscription (XIV. pp. 29, 116).— There is another 
meaning which may be given to this inscription, though not of such gallant 
significance as that suggested by Mr. Whit well. The word ** perpetuana " 
occurs in the seventeenth century as the name of a kind of cloth. It is not 
quite clear whether it was linen or woollen. The name appears in 1616 
(Ledger of Andrew Halyburton, Preface, p. Ixxiii. note) as forming 
material for a lady's dress. In 1661, however, the name occurs in an Act 
of Parliament of Charles the Second (whose arms are painted on the flag), 
in which the king grants power to create or establish a company for manu- 
facturing " lining cloath, worstead stockings, searges, baises, sayes, cottons, 
sempeternums, Castilians, perpetuanaes, and all other wollen stufifs and 
cloath " (Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, Vol. VII. p. 255). The Act 
forbids any one not connected with the Society to carry any of such stuffs 
to Spain, Portugal, or other countries named. Mr. WhitwelFs suggestion 
of a Spanish meaning is curiously supported by " Castilians," evidently a 
cloth of Spanish origin, and " perpetuanaes " being named together in the 
Act. But may the flag, though said to be of silk, not have been the outside 
wrapper of a bale of the finest ** perpetuana " cloth, intended, it may be, for 
the Spanish market, made by the above Society, and having the king's arms 
on it as a token of genuineness. The words " Finismo Perpetvanno " would 
be apparently an appropriate label for such a package. The shaping of the 
flag and addition of the emblems may have been an afterthought. Is this 
the true explanation of the puzzle, or is it only the suggestion of a 

Philistine. 
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BoticES Of leooks. 

Balmerino and its Abbey: A Parish History, vitli Notices of the 1 
Adjacent BiBtrict. ByJAMBS Campbell, D.D., F.S. A. Scot., Minister 
of Balmerino, Anthor of a History of the Celtic Church of Scotland. 
A New Edition. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
■fc Sons, 1899. 8vo, i.[i. xxvii. + 692. Piice 30s. 
The first edition of this work waa published in ltj67, and for the nn 
edition before ua nearly the whole of the t*xt tioa been re-written, 
additional matter almost doubling the bulk of tlie volume. It is not gi^ 
to many literary men to revise their work after the lapse of thirty-t' 
years, and to re-issiie it with the fuller knowledge which timebrings with il;l 
That Dr. Campbell has been spared to act as his own editor and ai 
is matter for congnitulation both to himself and his readers. 
remarks in bis preface, when the first edition weis issued, Scottish pari^l 
histories were rare ; now they are numerous, and the acceptance they haTe 
generally met witii proves that they have supplied a real want. There can 
be little doubt, we think that the parish history will be the history of the 
future. In view of the great aecumulation of materiata during the 
thirty years, no single person could undertake the compilation of a eountjj 
history with any hope of pi-oducing a perfectly satisfactory work. TboT 
ai-e few |uiri«liea in Scotland, the history of which, written on modern lin 
would not fill a good-sized volume, and the pariah is a unit within geiien 
reach. Not that anybody could write a parish history, but it is a t 
which a competent man may take in hand with a prosfiect of success, 
qualifications necessary in our opinion for such an enterprise are th 
First, a taste for antiquities, without which the work can afford no pleasurra 
either to the author or anyone else ; second, industry and zeal in searohing 
not only public records and published books, bttt private repertories of 
authentic documents; and third, a good local knowledge, es)>ecially of 
placa-namea and family history. Accompanying these, there must bftj 
sympathy with [Jarish life in its various aBjwcts, a feeling of pro|>er prii 
in the particular parish whose annals are to \>e set forth, and a determin 
tion that, whatever may be the case with others, it shall have its duftj 
Happily, the reverend author of Halmeriiw anil tC-s Abbey fulfils all thea 
conditions in a marked degiee, with the result that among the nuraero 
parish histories already published, his work takes u place in the front rank, ' 
which, as yet, is by no means crowded. This is, indeed, a full, impartial, 
and scholarly history of the district round Rnlnierino. Now and again there 
have been culls fur a new Statistical Account of Scotland, and no doubt 
such a work would pi-ove exceedingly useful, but Scotland would make |j 
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great stride forward if a scheme of parish liistories, by (if possible) local 
writers, could be started and carried out. After that there might be some 
hoj)e of county histories such as the great English works which excite at 
once the envy and admiration of Scottish antiquaries. 

Dr. Campbell, in arranging his materials, gathered with infinite pains 
from many sources, some of them hitherto untapped, has followed the plan 
of division into parts which he adopted in the first edition, and which con- 
duces to clearness, while his flowing and j)icturesque style keeps the 
reader's interest from flagging as the narrative j)r()ceeds in a methodical 
manner. The cliapters devoted to the early history of the parish give 
evidence of much study, and as might be exj)ected from the author of an 
excellent History of the Celtic Church in Scotland, his account of the Celtic 
monasteries with which Balmerino was connected, is founded on the beht 
authorities. In Chapter IV., Dr. Campbell discusses the question of 
whether the battle of Dunnechtan was fought at Duiinichen in Forfar- 
shire, or at Naughton in the parish of Balmerino, and while he advances 
every possible argument in favour of his own parish as the scene of the 
earlier Bannock burn, he scarcely meets the case for Dunnichen. The 
Abbey of Balmerino forms the subject of Part IT., and although to 
students the first three cliapters may appear superfluous, it must be 
remembered that Dr. Camj)hell writes for the general reader. " A Day 
at the Abbey" is really a delightful chapter. There is a doubt as to 
whether Queen Ermengarde, who is called the foundress of the Abbey, 
was alive at the date of the foundation charter, which runs in the name of 
her son, Alexander IT. The late Mr. TurnbuU's inference from the terms 
of the charter, which sets forth among other reasons, that tlio Abbey was 
founded for the souls of King William and his Queen, is that Alexander's 
mother was dead, and Dr. Campbell mentions that the royal confirmation 
of an annuity for furnishing a pitancla to the monks " on the anniversary 
of my lady Ermengarde of good memory, late Queen of Scotland," is dated 
28th March, 1233, whereas the Melrose Chronicle and other authorities say 
the Queen died in the following February. There is, however, no doubt 
that Queen Ermengarde was buried in the Abbey, and it is distressing to 
think that so recently as 1831 or 1832, when her tomb was .supposed to 
have been discovered, the skeleton found in the stone colli u was appropriated 
by all and sundry. The skull was sent to Dr. Small, the antiquarian, then 
living at Abernethy — we wonder where it is now ? -and the coffin was 
broken down by a farmer's wife for sand for her kitchen floor. Even so — 

'* Imperial Caesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might Rtoj) a hole to keep the wind away." 

The chapters on the Abbots and Commendators of Balmerino are admir- 
able. Dr. CampbelFs research has added four Abbots to Mr. TurnbuU's list, 
VOL. XIV. — NO. LV. N 
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ftnd he thinks it is nu<r |>rol>ably coiuplet«. It is wise to speak gnardMll; 
upon this [loiQt, for unaLCoauttid-for Abbitts and Bishops have sn 
awkward hubit of turning ii|> when least expected. The sad fate of an 
Abbot of BaloieriDO is supposed to hare snggested the n'etl-knowu ballad of 
Sir Patrick Spens, but the proof is still defective, ultliough Dr. Cninpliell 
is quite entitled to reprint the ballad on the strength of the conjectare, 
Id Fart III., Dr. Campbell deals with the Befonued Church, giving a com- 
plete list of the Prote-ilnnt iiiiuisteiii, of wlioin some were sadly troubled, 
by the Covenant, and others by witches. The unbiassed spirit in whi( 
this ami the previous section of the work are written, deserves high pi 
Dr. Cainplieli's genealogical chapters, which compose Part IV., 
interesting and vuliiable, but one or two of them would Lear revision, 
bis secount of the L^iirds of Naughton, which, by the way, might In 
been made a little fuller, our author suggests that Pavid CH ch ton, < 
referi-ed to as Captain of Edinburgh CHstlo, njay be confounded witi 
uncle, Sir Peter, but the Exchequer RoUs for 1543 clearly prove 
David not only hold this otHce, but was paid an extra fee of a hundred 
werks. In a note to p. 509, the term " Fiar '' is explained as " the eldeEt 
Bon and heir of the Laird,"' but this is rather misleading, as there ia no 
Buch restriction of the meaning of the word. Although the fiar 
charter is, generally speaking, the eldest sun and heir, he is not itecessarii 
so. He ujay be the grandson, nephew, or brother of the Laird ; 
may be no relative at all, and a. female may be a fiar as well 
The old Scots woi'd for " fee " was " feall," or " finU," hence " fiar," the pei 
to whoo) a charter grants the fee of land. Again, in his account of the Laii 
of Balineriuo, Di'. Campbell introduces an Alexander El]ihingst( 
son of apparently the tirst Lair<l of lialmerino, and the brother of Bai 
Coupar,"and further stales ihiit this Alexander drowned himself in lheN< 
Locli of Edinburgh. But Jt has beer proved in our own pages (Vol. XIIT, 
pp. 139, HO) that Baron Coupar had no brother named Alexander, anil 
that the di'owning tale given in e^lenno hy our author from the columns 
of a weekly newspaper, is a fable, there being no daughter of an Earl of 
Alenteith with whom Alexander could have fallen in love. The legend 
was related in a sulisequent issue of the same paper, with anollicr shadowy 
lover for the Bsme imaginary lady. We are surprised to find the first 
story reproduced as if it were a confirmed fact in a book of this characi 
A more serious error occurs in the chapter on the Criclitons of ISottoi 
cruig. Thomas Ci'ichton, whose hihtory Is given at length, is said to ha' 
been the younger boh of Sir James Crichton of Cranstoun- Riddel, 
Dr. Campbell has failed to observe that this Thomas's tombstone, 
which he gives a pliotogi-uphic illustration, proves that he was "sonc 
vmqhile M. lames Crichtoun of Cranstoun-Kiddel," which Mt 
a younger son of William Crichton of Drylaw, one of the Lairds of 
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Naughton, as is shown by two deeds calendared in Mr. Anderson's Laing 
CJuirters (Nos. 763, 797). Perhaps Dr. Campbell had not an opportunity 
of consulting this invaluable work of reference, but he might have found 
from the Register of the Great Seal (1609-1620, No. 303) that letters of 
remission, dated 15th June, 1610, were grauted to Thomas (no doubt the 
Thomas who was laird of Bottomcraig) and George Crichton, sons of the 
deceased Mr. James Crichton of Cranstoun-Riddell, for the slaughter of 
Archibald Edmonstone and Robert Hill ; and that Sir James Crichton, 
knight, is designed in the same document as eldest lawful son of the said 
Mr. James, and therefore brother of Thomas and George. The three 
brothers had apparently been guilty of robbery and spoliation, as well as 
manslaughter, and it is not surprising that Thomas came to the violent end 
narrated by Dr. Campbell. These deeds, which have escaped our author's 
notice, while correcting the descent given of Crichton of Bottomcraig, also 
affect the other Crichton ))edigrees contained in the text and appendix. 
One other little bit of criticism, and we have done. Dr. Campbell's cita- 
tion of authorities is somewhat j>eculiar. Reg. SigilL Mag. is of course 
grammatically correct, but it is not the title of the work quoted, and 
while this form appears on one page, the more ordinary form, Reg. Mag. 
Sig.f will be found on the next. A similar inconsistency is noticeable in 
citing the Register of the Privy Seal. There is more excuse for the 
numbering of the volumes of the Register of the Great Seal, although this 
is not done in the volumes themselves, and those who are only acquainted 
with the octavo volumes may be jmzzled to find the first one cited as 
Vol. IT., Dr. Campbell correctly counting the folio volume — 1306-1424 — 
as V«.l. I. 

There is much valuable matter in the appendices to Dr. Campbell's 
text, and a fair (but only fair) index is sup])lied. The volume is embellished 
with a number of excellent process illustrations, and is handsomely got up 
in every respect. The map, by the way, does not show the geographical 
relation of Bal merino Parish to anywhere else, but every Fifer, at least, 
knows its exact situation. 



Cromweirs Scotch Campaigns, 1650-51. By W. S. Douglas, Author 
of "Two Three-quarters." London: Elliot Stock, 1899. Demy 
8vo, pp. 308. Price 10s. 6d. 

At this time when any addition to our knowledge of Cromwell as a soldier 
or a statesman is received with so keen an interest, a book on his cam- 
paigns in Scotland is most opi)ortune. As Mr. Douglas says in his preface, 
no one has as yet thought it worth while to chronicle and describe all the 
essential moves in Cromwell's Scotch campaigns of 1650-51. There 
are forgotten but yet essential points in the manceuvres and general ideas 
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of these campaigns, and to restore these to their proper place in the 
narrative is tlie primary aim of Mr. Douglas's work. The author puts it 
more modestly in his preface, but his performance equals his promise ; his 
book is a close study, and his unprecedented search among the original 
authorities of his chosen epoch, and his faithful references to them in his 
footnotes, no less than his narrative itself, make his book essential to the 
student of Scots historv. 

In sayin;ij so much we purposely avoid expressing our invariable agree- 
ment with Mr. Douglas's conclusions, or our feelings with regard to the 
bulk which supplementary and amended argument attain in some of his 
reference notes. Uut, on the other hand, we are indebted to the notes for 
many personal incidents, and small realistic details which add much to tli« 
local colour and interest of the history. 

The volume is divided into four books. The iirst is introductory, 
heading up to the first campaign ; the second deals in five chapters with the 
first campaign, culminating in the " Race of Dunbar; "the third devotes 
six chapters to the seccuid, including the Hamilton Fight ; and the fourth 
is entitled "The King of Fife," and treats of all that was (as well as much 
that "might have been" had men been other than they were), up to the 
time that Cromwell invaded Fife and triumphantly finished his third 
campaign at the battle of In verkei thing. 

That he has j)roduced an interesting book, every one must admit, 
even though it is possible that they may take some exception to the 
literary style in which it is written. Here, for example, is the beginning 
of a paragra])h — " It is just possible that they are in part to be accounted 
for by Cromwell's having got wind of a Scots design to slip past bim and 
carry the war into England. There was some talk of such retaliation just 
then; Loudoun held out the prospect of it to Charles, on the 14th or 15tb, 
as an inducement for him to sign the Declaration mentioned in our next 
paragraph ; and if Cromwell heard of it at this time it may have set him 
thinking that by advancing to Queensferry he would be giving his 

opponents a better start of him " and so on. Mr. Douglas so frequently 

refers his readers to what will be found in his next paragraph, or at some 
yet more distant point, that one feels that his book ought to be read with 
lingers in several pages, or as if one were walking through scenery with 
one eye in a telescope. 
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Abstracts of Protocols of the Town Clerks of Glasgow. Edited by 
Robert Renwick, Depute Town-Clerk. Vol. VIII. Henry Gibsone's 
Protocols, 1576; Archibald Hegate'a Protocols, 1581-84. Glasgow: 
Printed for the subscribers by Carson & Nicol, 1899. 4 to, pp. 
xix. + 150. 

The present volume of this important series contains abstracts of the 
remaining protocols in Henry Gibsone's second book, and the greater part 
of the protocols in the first book of his successor, Archibald Hegate. 
Unfortunately, the protocols which Gibsone kept between 19th August 
1576 and 29th June 1598, are not extant, with the exception of a single 
Ifaf bearing protocols of date 1584-85, which does little more than show 
that more existed once — a serious loss when the dates are considered. 
Hegate left some blank leaves at the end of his first protocol book. 
He records that some imprudent person having cut out a page, he, to 
avoid suspicion, inserted no further protocols in the book. Room was 
found here by someone, in 1596, to write out *' certane authoriteis and 
notabill placiss of Scripture collectit for my comfort in the tyme of my 
trubill, haifing begwn to reid thoruchlie the bwik of God." These 
extracts appear in an Appendix to the Preface. The edition of the 
Bible which has been used by the extractor is the Latin Vulgate, and the 
short commentaries which he adds, are at first in Latin, afterwards in 
Scots, are strongly anti-Protestant in sentiment, and more controversial 
than a bed of physical languishing, or a season of spiritual trouble might 
naturally engender. They stop with a long note on 1 Samuel xv. 21-23. 
And then follows a sonnet of no great merit, addressed to the Deity, 
which closes the collection. 

In the protocols there is naturally the same variety of subjects, that we 
have noted in previous volumes, they comprehend numbers 2268 to 2604 
of the enumeration which runs through the series ; and a section coni- 
pi-ising 337 protocols affords room to record some diversities of trans- 
actions. The traffic in the alienated churchlands continues, and the old 
names of the transactors, citizens, and county men constantly reappear. 
Old forms and curious transitions of place names occur. The pre- 
Reformation St. Enoch's Church, still called the Kirk of St. Tenois, is 
located, and the sale of it in 1582 recorded, along with that of another — 
a " ruinous church," St. Mary's, sometime called the New Church. 
Maitland Croft is traced back to Mutland, and earlier still, Muthal Croft, 
a suggestion of Moot-hall, though, as Mr. Renwick says in his note, it is 
at the wrong side of the Trongate, from the earliest known Council hall. 
Space forbids our taking more than these two random samples of a book 
in which scarcely a page fails to produce some link of some chain of 
historical evidence of some sort, or some suggestive or corroboratory fact 
of interest. 
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Old Hemories: A Walk in the Churchyard of Cnllen. By AV^h, 

CitAHOND, M.A., LL.1)., Ciillen. Printed ut the lianffshir* Journal 1 
Office, for the Author, 1899. 8vo, pp. 31. Price 6il. 
Here Cr. Cratnotid has callect«d the facts, fninily and perBOiial, of the 
generations of inhabitants of Cullen and district, mostly of those which are 
just gone, and lias weaved into his story much topographical and Other 
information. Witliout sucli a colli^ctor on the spot rnnoh informatioi) ut 
both interest and importance dies iii every Iscality with each generation.. 
It is a great niis'ako to think that the family history of the country is aU J 
to he found iu the Registers, and CHn he written uji iit anv time. Th 
majority of Inndleas lumilies in the country cannot trace theuiselves back to! 
tlie Reformntion. There in humour, also, and pictures of manners to l)fr| 
I'ound by such collectors of "old stories," Dr. Cramotid lella ns 
the f^imily of Coull was so numerous in tiic middle of the eight^ent^i 
century, that the nicknames which its members were distingnished bf,J 
were preserved in a rhyme, one version of which ran : 

" Hooker Joch, an' Honter Jock, and Cripplit .Tuck the Uilyer, 
Jacik-a-bo;, the Din-a-Ouil', aud Lang Jouk Che jailer. " 



The Ohnrcli and Priory of Urqahart. By Wm. Cramond, M.A., LL.D, 
Schoolmaster of Cnllen. Reprinted from the Elgin Conranf nwf * 
Courier. Pp. 71. Price Is. 
If Dr. Cramond instils liis own spirit of research into only a very fevr 
of the youth of Cullen, he will found a school of much industry and utility. 
In the booklet before us he traces the history of the Priory from ita earliest J 
known times down to its union with the Prioiy of Pluscarden. ThenJ 
appears to be little, if anything, absolutely new to say attout it, but the \ 
narmtive is succinct and cai'eful. After the Reformation the parisli 
church and parish life emerges into notice and record, and from then till 
the present time, Dr. Cramond's narrative is continuous, though with 
varying fulnesa and interest. The Church Records — Presbytery and Kirk- 
Session — and the Statistical Accounts, as well as the other printed books I 
relative to the parish, he makes full use of so far as they go, and the 
is to add one more volume to his steadily increasing series of local historic^ 



Bacon or Shakespeare! An Historical inquiry. By E. Marriqi 
Third edition, with im Apijendix. Loudon ; Elliot Stock, 18JH 
Large post Svo, pp. 4(5 + 35. Price Is. 6d. net, post free. 
Whether it was Lord Palmerston in mere idleness, or Mr. Coosnl 

J. C. Hart, of the United States, in as dead earnest as the smoke^tMxn 
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of a yacht will allow, who started the "theory" that the ])lajn of 
Shxkeapeare were wriLteti by the author of the Novum Oryunum, that 
" theory," to the present Iiuur, has gainvd no tangible support beyond the 
original a8»uiii|itioti which a brilliant writer once suggested as its base- — 
n.iraely, that a single age could more easily produce a ni:iQ cajiahle 
of writing the whole, than ]iroJuce two men who were o»|iahle of 
dividing the work betwL'uu tlii'iu, Tiie " theory," so called by its 
advoontes and p>Utt> opimneutB, deserves not evett the title of a 
" ap'jciilatiun " ; it is a craze. But a craze is a thing iliat au|iplieii what 
the daily prass cJIs "a felt want; " argument, therefore, does not alter it, 
ridicule cminot kill it, The only ad^-ice suitable for those who have not 
ytjt wjiBled any time on the littrature of the subject is — BO far as you ari' 
interested only in Bacon and Shakespeai'e and literary authorship, read 
none of it \t yon ai-e studying the patholt^y of the brain you mny 
perhaps read some of it. But in any ease, it would be well, before 
In-ginning, to read sonje book, such as Miss Marriott's, which enters 
the diacnssion to pour contempt on the necesaily of it. The prinui]iHl 
ndvncitte of the thesis that Bacon wrote the plays is Mr. ISdwin Beed. 
He has been followed by Mrs. Pott, Mrs. Windle, Mr. Donnelly, 
Mr. Nathaniel Holmes, Dr. O. W. Owen, Mr. Theobald, and Mr. Bucke. 
In a manner it is difficult to answer Mrs, Wiudle and Dr. Owen argument- 
ively, for both these champions of the Chancellor have had pei-aomd 
coiiimiiuicatious with his lordship, or Lis lordship's ghost, and Dr. Uwen 
reports that Bacon now positively claims the autliorsbip. He claims nt 
the same time, it Geeiiii>, Spenser's and Marlowe's works, Butler's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Jte. tieorge 111. came to believe in Hie that he 
had led the British troops ut Waterloo, this leads to an interesting visia 
of speculation as to the King's claims now, for Bacon's mind was never so 
far gone during bis life to allow him to claim that he was Shakespeare. 
Of the other writers on that side, Mias Marriott is moderate when she 
says that " in truth the whole case as against Shakespeare rests uiion a 
aeries of gratuitous assumptions, followed by a second series of incredible 
conclusions," and that they have not adduced an atom of proof in favour of 
Bacon. 

In their want of facts which are obviously in favour of their thesis, no 
darker doubtful passage in either author escapes their discernment, or is 
too small to have a great and hidden meaning in it. Thus Mr. Bucke, the 
last on the list, linds, whether of himself or as usual merely following 
Reed, a passage in Bacon's notable jirajer, written in 1021, after his 
oflicinl and pulilioal diagmee, which passag-, says Mr. Bucko, "has never 
l>een explained, and I say boldly that it riinnot be explained, except on the 
supposition that ll. refers to the plays." It is the lust clause of the 
f<^owing : — 
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"Tho stiite aiul broad of the poor and oppressed have been ever 
precious in my eyes. I have hated all cruelty, and hardness of heart. 
I have, though in a despised weed, procured the good of all men." 

" It is soiuothing vast that he is si)eaking of," says Mr. Bucke, "some- 
thing that is to bonelit tlie human race." Only Bacon's prose or 
Shakespeare's plays could answer on the score of greatness, and of these 
tlie plays only were in '-a despised weed ;" as for Bacon's prose — "no one 
vwY dreamed of despising it." Phenomenal ignorance and astounding 
nishness an* the trade-mark of the Baconians. When Bacon's master- 
piece appearetl. King Jamie likened it to the peace of God, " which passeth 
nil understanding,' and Sir Edward Coke and Mr. Secretary Cutfe, and the 
tiihe of wits and witlings of the day forged their individual jokes, each 
after his kind, light and heavy, with a similar aim. But after all, the 
woi d " weed," in Bacon's day was, as it still is, a synonym for dresSy 
cjnrnicntff, as in the surviving phrase, "widow's weeds," and the context 
suggests that it is not used in the prayer in a metaphorical sense. Bacon 
is then })robably talking of his humanitarian efforts in his just past career 
as a gentleman of the long robe, a robe in by no means universal respect 
in his time, and a robe which he himself had been held to have con- 
spicuously sullied. With humility we offer this small contribution to the 
controversy, ^liss Marriott's book, often amusing, always fair, clear, and 
interesting, is specially interesting where she collects, and in one or two 
Ciis(\s, adds to the positiv^e arguments in favour of Shakes|)eare, as for 
example, the evidences of the Warwickshire dialect of the playwright. 

We could have wished the authonss the luck of having foenien more 
worthy of her steel. Not that we suggest that her task has been too easy ; 
tln.^se peoples who are inaccurate in statement and inconsequent in argu- 
ment, ignorant of the literature of their subject, or its epoch, and capable 
of heli(»ving in their discoveries of the so-called cryptograms, are not to l>e 
(h'alt with lik(i ordinary people. We said "cryptograms," for Bacon 
seems to have insinuated an unknown number of them into these 
fiaudulent plays, for the ultimate undoing of William Shakespeare, 
J Jen Jonson, and himself, to si)eak of none other. Three of the crypto- 
grams liave been discovered. How many more remain hidden, no 
r»aconian can say. 

Jn h(»r book, Miss Marriott has once more destroved the Baconian 
positions. She has made her main attack on Mr. Bucke, their last 
(leiender. She rends him limb I'rom limb, and he deserves it. But 
though she should proceed to bray him and his allies in a mortar with 
a p(;stle and wheat, wuuld she jiut an end to their repetition of their old 
foolish arguments? On(^ gathers from her book, that she doubts it would 
not. And \\i\ a«'ree. 
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II.— THE WALL OF ANTONINUS PIUS. 

1. The Place where the Wall of Antoninus Began. 

rriHE Rampart and Ditch made by LoUius Urbicus, to 
-^ repel the inroads of the Caledonians from the Nortli 
seems to have begun at Bridgeuess, or Brigness, in the 
parish of Kair-Edin, now Carriden, on the south of the 
Firth of Forth, one mile from Bo'ness. The date of the 
commencement was either a.d. 139, the year of Urbicus' 
Expedition to enlarge the Roman territory, or in the year 
following, A.D. 140. 

None of the classic authors have left any clue to trace 
the spot where it was begun. Bede, the earliest writer to 
refer to the Wall, in his Ecclesidstical History ^ which ends 
with the year a.d. 731, observes: — "It begins about two 
miles' distance from the monastery of Abercurnig, on the 
west, at a place called in the Pictish language, Peanfahel, 
but in the English tongue, Penneltun, and running to the 
westward, ends near the city Alcluith."^ Two miles' distance 
from Abercorn brings us to Weltoun or Waltoun, a small 



* Bede's EceUsuutiecd History^ Book I. cap. 12 ; Giles' Translation^ Bohii's 
Librarj, p. 20. 
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hamlet, where some liomau remaius have beeu found. By 
(li(»l>piiig the Pictish Peaii, Pennel-tun, no doubt for Pen- 
veltun, becomes Weltun, or Walton, the present name. 

The Ravennas Geographer, who wrote apparently some- 
time between a.d. 700 and a.d. 800, begins his list of 
names of '* eivitates," at the place where Britain is narrowest, 
witli the name Velunia. This corresponds sufficiently in 
sound to identify it with Wel-tun, especially in such an 
inaccurate writer as Raven nas. Both these writers are 
incoirect, though no doubt Walton derived its name from 
the Wall. But places have often names taken from the 
Wall, even when moi-e than a mile from it, which is about 
the distance of Walton. 

One vellum copy of Gildas' work, De Eoccidio BritannicB, 
})ieserv(Ml in the University of Cambridge, contains several 
CupitnlUy or headings to chapters, which are not found in 
other copie.^. One of these headings runs thus : — 

*' IX. Qualiter Bri tones arctati a Scotis et Pictis pro 
Romano miserint auxilio, et obtinuerint : et quale consilium 
Romani eis dederint ; videlicet, ut inter duo maria muioim 
per millia passuum plurima trans insulam instruerint, a 
mari Scotiae uscpie ad mare Hiberniae, id est, a Kair Edin, 
civitas antiquissima, duorum ferme millium spatio a mojias- 
terio Al)ercurnig, (juod nunc vocatur Abercorn, ad occidentem 
tendens contra occidentem, juxta urbem Alcluith." " lu 
what manner the Britons, hard pressed by the Scots and 
Picts, sent for Roman helj) and obtained it ; and what 
ndvice the Romans gave them ; to wit, that they should 
build a wall for a wod manv miles across the island l)etweeii 

CI? V 

the two seas, from the sea of Scotland to the sea of Ireland, 
that is to say, from Kair-Edin, a most ancient city, about 
two miles' distance from the monastery of Abercurnig, which 
is now called Abercorn, to the west, stretching to the west- 
ward near the city of Alcluith."^ It is curious to find Kair- 

• Text taken from Petrie'a Momimcnta JTistorica BritannicOj p. 6. A foot- 
note »tatcB that the cajntula occur only in the Cambridge Codex, and must have 
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Edin, called "a most ancient city," about the end of the 
twelfth century. Only the church and a few houses now 
mark the spot. 

The earhest Scottish historian, John of Fordun, who 
wrote about the year 1384, has the credit of beginning the 
Wall at the exact spot : '* It began,'' says he, " on the east 
upon the southern shore of the Scottish sea, near the town 
of Karcdyn,'*yt6Xto villam Karedf/n.^ Fordun's '* town" or 
hamlet, was no doubt, not far from the church, and the site 
of the Fort at Bridgeness was less than half a mile to the 
westward. 

Sir Robert Sibbald thus describes the eastern end of the 
Wall : — '* From Innerevin I remarked, it ran to Kiniel Wood, 
and passed through the wood, and from thence it keepeth 
the middle of the ground betwixt Bawderstoun and Borrows- 
tounness, betwixt which two places I saw some of the 
foundation stones of the wall taken up (for some building) 
as I passed that way to Kiniel, then it runs somewhat to 
the north-east above the Manor of Grange,- along to Bridgneis, 
where is the vestige of a Fort, from thence it runneth to the 
south of Carriden Mannor," etc. Sibbald continues the Wall 
past the village of Waltoun to the Castle of Blackness, 
thence to the south of the Manor of Meadup, *' to the east of 
which there is a ditch of a huge deepness, from thence it 
runs to Abircorn, and from thence to the Laird of Maners' 
Windmill, where there seemeth to have been a Fort, and 
the Wall seemeth not to have gone further east."^ A wind- 
mill is rather a pat end for an imaginary fosse and wall, 
for these did not run eastward from Bridgeness. Sibbald 
may have mistaken the round-backed Roman way for the 
Wall, at least, in part of tlie course. But his statement 

been added long after the time of Gildas. The handwriting is sujiposed to be 
that of the latter end of the 12th century. 

^ Fordun's Chronica^ Lil), III. cap. 4. 

2 The old House of Grange, that stood on the brae north of Graham's Dyke 
Farm ; taken down in 1899. 

' Sibbald's Historical Inquiries, pp. 30, 31. 
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that there was a vestige of a Fort at Bridgeness is highly 
satisfactory. For at this Fort the Wall began. 

(lordoii, who made a personal survey of the Wall, in his 
Itiuerariwn Sej)tentrio7iali\ published in 1727, writes thus: 
— '' For a mile beyond Kinneil, a faint track of the Rampart 
may be traced to the house of the Grantee al)ove Borrow- 
stoncss, where it is yet to be seen a little way farther east- 
ward ; but from tliis place I could never find a vestige of it 
any more ; and this being but half a mile from the house of 
(/arinn, which is upon the bank of the river Forth, I am 
intirely persuaded that it ended there." ^ He adduces several 
reasons for that opinion. 

Maitlaiid, in his History of Scotland, 1757, argues stoutly 
that the Wall began, *'a mile to the westward of the town 
of Borrowstonness, at the brow^ of a steep hill called the 
Cowbank, near the pavilion or summerhouse at the north- 
ward (*orner of Iviniel-park, a little to the eastward of the 
villau^e of Kinniel."- 

Roy is the last authority we shall quote about the 
eastern end of the Wall. His survey and measurements of 
it were made in 1755. He observes: — "To the eastward 
of tlie inclosures of Kinneel a sli^i^ht vestige of the ditch mav 
])e pc^nieived and another on the south side of those of 
Grange, l)eyond which no remains of any part of the work 
are now to l)e discovered; though it is very probable that 
the last, or nineteenth fort, may have stood on the height 
l)ehin(l the Kirk of Coer-ridden, which is distant from 
Kinneel four thousand and fifty yards, and hath generally 
])een reckoned the eastern extremity of the Wall of 
Antoninus."'^ 

(.)f all the historians and antiquaries, John of Forduu 
alone fixes the site of the beginning of the Wall, with perfect 
accuracy, when he states that it bes^an on the southern shore 

' Jtinerarium Septentrionalcy 1727, p. 60. 

- Miiitlaiid's History of Scotland, 1757, Vol. I. p. 171. 

3 Key's Roman AritiquitieSf 1793, p. 162. 
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of the Firth, prope villain de Karediu, hard by the village of 
Carriden. 



2. The Site of the First Fort or Station. 

At the distance of 200 yards more or less from the 
present harbour of Bridgeness, and nearly at the foot of a 
gentle descent from the higher ground, that runs westward 
to Kinneil, stands a small rocky knoll. It may easily be 
descried, for on the top of it once stood a windmill. The 
proprietor of the ground has added another story to the wind- 
mill, and it now forms a prominent feature in the landscape ; 
and from the top affords a fine prospect of the Firth, and 
opposite shores of Fife, and of the town and shipping of 
Bo'ness. The Knoll rises to some heis^ht : on the north side 
a face of rock ascends perpendicularly 15 feet or more. Part 
of walls and shafts for chimneys for smelting works for iron 
are built along the face of the rock : but they are now dis- 
used. It was in the course of erectin^: the smeltinof works 
that the inscribed slab was dug up. On the west side also the 
knoll is faced with rock, but not so hiofh. Close to the east 
side of this knoll, and probably in front of what had at one 
time been the wall of the Roman Station, was found the 
Roman Slab of the II. Legion. Mr. Cadell, the landlord oF 
the ground, presented the slab to the Antiquarian Museum 
in Edinburgh, but with happy forethought made it a condition 
of the gift that the Society should erect a memorial Tablet on 
the spot where the Legionary stone was dug up, recording its 
discovery there and the date of it. This has, accordingly, 
been done, and will preserve to future ages the spot where 
the great Rampart began. On the memorial slab is cut the 
following inscription : — 

*' Near this spot on 29th April, 1868, a Legionary Tablet 
was discovered, having on its face at each side groups of 
figures in relief, and in the centre the following inscrip- 
tion : — 
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IMP • CAES. etc. 

''The Tablet was presented to the National Museum of 
the Antiquaries of Seotlnnd, by Henry Cadell of Grange, 
February, 186!)." 

Mr. (^adell states in his letter of presentation that remains 
of an old sea-wall and shells had been found about 10 yards 
nortli of tlie slab. The shore hereabout has been much altered 
and extended of lati^ vears, and a o:ood deal of land that was 
formerly slime or sludjj^e has l)een hei^jhtened and reclaimed. 
Thus in the Ordnance map of 1851 the ground juts out in an 
ani2[le to the j)ier, riii^ht opposite the rocky knoll ; while in the 
revised edition of 1897 there lies to eastward a whole field 
reclaimed from the Firth. From the knoll downward to the 
present road is a slight descent ; the rest of the ground to the 
harbour is now level. The bank of mud here narrows con- 
siderably. Whether the Roman Wall continued down any 
distance from the Stone we cannot absolutely say. But we 
shall suppose it began at 10 yards from the Slab, 
})remising that a stone wall (of which there are no traces) 
may have extended 100 or 200 yards down to and through 
the bank of mud. But still there may have no such w^all. 

3. The Name Buidgeness. 

Derivation of names of places sometimes cast liirht 
on the places themselves. What does Bridgeness mean, 
and what is the orimn of the name? The reader will 
exclaim, Bridge, a bridge, and Ness, a headland. Yes, but 
there is no bridge here, nor any appearance that there ever 
was one, nor any stream that needs a bridge higher than a 
culvert. 1 have not found Bridgeness in any old writ. 
Indeed, Sibbald (c. 1700) is the earliest writer we have found 
who mentions the name. In most of his works he calls it 
J)iidgeness, but in one, perhaps with the hope of hitting 
good English, he boldly dubs it Bridge-nose. 
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I am inclined to surmise that Brigness is not a very 
ancient name, and was the word used in Brough, in York- 
shire ; Broughton and Brough-ty ; Horsebrugh, now Horse- 
burgh, in Tweedale ; brugh or burgh, meaning primarily a 
fort, or the broch, so common in antiquarian works. Being 
pronounced brugh or brig, it was erroneously Anglicised to 
bridge, hence Bridgeness, really the ness of the fort, that is, 
of the Roman station. Ness implies that there was some 
jutting out of the shore, but it may have been artificial, as 
it is in Borrowstounness. 

4. The Name of Carriden. 

Carriden occurs early in Scottish records. Robert, 
humble minister of the Church of St. Andrews, confirms 
to the Church of the Holy Rood of Edenesburch, the Church 
of Karreden with two carrucates of land. Robert sat as 
bishop of St. Andrews, 1 122-1159. In the heading the 
spelling given is Karedyn.^ W. de Veteri Ponte (Vipont), 
eldest of three sons of Lady Emma de Sancto Hylario, grants 
to the Church of the Holy Rood of Edensburgh, the whole 
tithe, of his coalheugh (carbonario) of Kareddin, and tenth 
penny of all ships and boats loading and unloading in his 
lands of Blakenis. The charter has no date, but another 
charter by him, in which he is described as W. de Veteri 
Ponte, son of W. de Veteri Ponte and Emma de Sancto 
Hylario, granted to the monks of Okelfas (Ogleface), is con- 
firmed by King William the Lion in 1203.- This forms an 
interesting and instructive chapter, and contains one of the 
first, if not the first notice of a coal-pit in Scotland. The 
coal-pits hardly extend eastward from Bridgeness, and this 
early pit may have been one of those lying inland from 
Bridgeness, for the old Parish of Carriden included Grange- 
pans and Bridgeness and along eastward by Carriden Church 



* Cartulary of Holy rood, p. 10. 

* Cartulary of Holyrood, p. 36. 
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and Carriden House. Evideutly there was uo haveu at 
l>ridgencss at tliis time, for the port mentioned is Blackness. 
The derivation of Carriden is plain enough : Cathair, the 
Gaelic word for a fort or town, is pronounced Ca-hyur; in 
place-names in Scotland it appears as Cadder, Gather, Catter, 
C-aer, and quite commonly Car. The last form is nearly 
universal in Welsh. Aodann, the face, and the face of a hill, 
takes the form in place-names of Eden or Edin. Carriden, 
therefore, means the fort on the brae or slope of the hill, and, 
1 think, there is little doubt this was the primitive name of 
the Roman fort. It stood about the middle of the old parish, 
thou<2[h the church and house now stand somewhat farther to 
the east. But such a change is quite common in the neigh- 
bourhood, as witness the old House of Grange and the new 
House of Grange. The spelling of Kar-eddin in W. de Vipont's 
charter leads us to suppose that the accent was then placed 
on the second syllable, Kar-ed'din, and not on the first as 
now, which would be correct, more majorum, as in Auchin- 

eden, Dunedin, etc. 

Alexander Gibb, F.S.A. Scot. 

(7^0 be cotUinued,) 
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**SCHILTRUM'' AS AN ANATOMICAL TERM. 

A N old question was revived recently in our Euglish 
-^^ contemporary, The Antiquary. It was the dis- 
cussion of the word " Schiltrum," so familiar to the readers 
of Huchown, of Barbour, and of Wyntoun. A series of early 
examples was adduced, set in line to show that etymo- 
logically, and in Anglo-Saxon History, the word was schild- 
truraa (shield troop), one of the names borne by that well 
known old English military formation, the shield-wall or 
shield-burg, which so late as the battle of Hastings, accord- 
ing to authorities as far apart as Mr. Freeman and Mr. Round, 
prevailed as the national array. That as regards shape and 
detail of other respects a decided vagueness holds about the 
historical data need not surprise. Sometimes the Schiltrum 
was circular, but there is no reason to assume that roundness 
was a necessary feature. Closeness of order was one 
distinguishing note, and the shields ranged side by side 
easily suggested the figure of a '* wall,*' or even of a " castle" 
of men. In the end of the thirteenth, and in the fourteenth 
century, after to all seeming a lapse in English annals, the 
institution reappeared as the distinctive array of Scottish 
infantry, whose close set spears, however, not their shields, 
had come to be regarded as the outstanding characteristic. 
Density remained as it always had been, a vital element. 
It was to this, giving weight in defence and a terrible power 
in attack, that the formation owed its mark on the battle- 
page of the fourteenth century ; it was this, too, this danger- 
ous compactness, which so often proved its overthrow by 
exposing its units to decimation by the archers of England. 
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Tlic term undoubtedly underwent a modification of sense 
in tilt! dii'ectioii of making somewhat general what had at an 
(.'.■irlicr stage been much more specific. Thus in Barbour it 
has a more eliistic and less severely technical significance, 
denoting a body of men generally, though often not without 
a clear enough indication of closeness and array, it is as 
bearing on tliia widening .stage of the word's use that there 
consists the value of a very curious example of it in an 
anatomical connection. To Professor John Young, M.D., 
acknowlfdgnieiit is due for detecting the very special 
instances jibdut to be quoted from a 14th-15th century 
ilf>., "0/ the necessltye of ye knoledge of AnoOiomie" one 




of the many treasures of the Huuterian Museam. It is 
a translation from the Chirurgia of Guido de CauUaco (Guy 
de C'luiuliae), a writer who flourished circa 1300. Professor 
Young's reference to the test of that work has made it 
poHsibli-' to n[)pend to the two extracts now given a print of 
tlie original Jjatin. The cut accompanying will convey the 
cffeiit of tlie two passages with some clearness, even to the 
unjuofe.'ssional mind. 

[Tub Honde.] 
.Villi ]>ei- bpgynne|> ]>c lionde in )7e Et incipit ibi ipsa in qua snnt trea 
whii'hc I'nr ben ]'ro scliiltrouns ofT acieaossiumetconiunguntaciiiferion 
boncii and )>e nei]>er be ioyned cum suis rotuDditntibos onm foreiia 
wi]> her roundencNses wi)> )>e holes Biiperioriim. In primit iicie mnt tria 
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off Jtc ouer. IF In j?e first schiltrune 
l>pr ben J^re bones for J?e additioun of 
J>e bone ]>e whiche is cleped focilis 
holde}> abouen ]>e place of one bone. 
11 In J?e secounde schiltrume J^er 
ben foure bones and in J^e ouer 
{)artie is a litil boxe in \>e whiche 
\>e firste bone off J?e )?oumbe is 
festende inne and ]>e bones of J?es 
two schiltrumes ben schorte. IT In 
]>e Jjrid schiltrume J?er ben foure 
longer bones }?en J?e to)?er. IF The 
firste partie off J?3 two schiltrumes 
is cleped rascheta oJ?er carpus. IF ]?e 
to}?er partie is cleped pecten o]?er 
metliacorpus, and )?en folowe J>e 
fyngers. 

[The 

J>er ben )?re scharpnes oJ?er schiltrouns 
off bones in J?e fote. In J?e firste 
]>er ben ]>re bones gaderde to gidere 
as it were in a roundel. H ]>e first 
is cle{)ed off arabik Cahab and it is 
cleped in grewe astralagus ol'ere 
astragalus and it is made rounde 
liche to J^e necke of ane arblaste on 
eijjer partie. J?e concauite off ]>e 
fosciles is festende in ]>e ouer round- 
nes and \>e ffote meueth ol^er is meued 
in }?at place and J?e concauite of I^e 
bone J?at is cleped mauicularis (sic.) 
festende in ])e to)?er roundenes. 
Anone after Cahab towarde ]>e fote is 
J'at bone )?at is cleped nauiculare ]?e 
which is liche as it were a schippe 
holowed on ei)?er partie in ]>e first 
concauite J?e roundenesse of ])e Cahab 
is resceiued and )?e two bones of )>e 
schiltroun oJ>er of j^e scharpnesse off 
J>e fote ben resceiued in ]>e to)?er roun- 
denes. IF J?e hele is vnder J?es two 
bones in J?e whiche alle J?e fote is 



ossa : quia additio focilis quasi est 
desiiper tenens locum unius ossis 
In secunda acie sunt quatuor : et in 
superiori est pixis parva in qua 
firmatur primum os pollicis. Et 
ossa istarum duarum acierum sunt 
cuita. In tertia acie sunt quatuor 
ossa longa magisquam alia, pars 
prima duarum acierum dicitur ras- 
ceta aut corpus: pars alia dicitur pec- 
ten aut methacorpus. — Chirurgia 
Guido7ii8 de Cauliaco^ ed. Lugd., 
1537, lib. i., doctriua ii., cap. 4. 



Fote.] 

In pede sunt tres acies ossium in 
prima acie sunt tria ossa insimul 
rotundaliter aggregata primum est 
Cahab arabice : grece astragalus : 
et est quasi admodum nodi baliste 
rotundum ab utraque parte. In 
superiori rotunditate fii-matur con- 
cauitas fociliuni et ibi movetur pes. 
In alia rotunditate firmatur concau- 
itas ossis nauicularis post ipsum 
Cahab immediate versus pedem est 
OS nauiculare quod est quasi nauis 
concauata ab utraque parte. Jn 
l)rima concauitate recipitnr rotund- 
itas Cahab : et in alia rotund itates 
secunde aciei ossium pedis. Subtiis 
autem ista duo ossa est calcaneus 
factus secundum forraam calcanei in 
quo firmatur totus pes : et exit 
versus posterius : propter ligamenta 
quae in ipso implantantur. H Post 
nauiculare immediate est secunda 
acies ossium pedis in qua sunt 
quatuor ossa satis curta : et unum 
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ipsorum dicitur grandinosum a parte 
exteriori versus parvum articulum : 
et sunt rotunda versus nauiculare : 
et concaua versus tertiam aciem. 
In tercia acie sunt quinque ossa 
satis longa correspondentia et recip- 
ientia articulos : qui sunt quinque 
habentes quilibet tria ossa excepto 
pollice qui non babet nisi duo. — 
Chirurgia Guidonis de Cauliaco^ 
lib. i., doctrina ii., cap. 8. 



iFestende and it passe)? oute towarde 
]'e hynder partie be cause off ligam- 
entes ]?at ben enplaunted oj^er sette 
in hym. Anone aftir ]?is bone 
nauiculare is ]>q secounde schiltroun 
o]?ere scharpenes of the ffote o]?er 
off ]>e. bones off ]>e fote in )?e whiche 
]'er ben foure bones schorte ynow5e 
iind one of hem is cleped grand- 
inosum and it is on )?e vtterside off 
]?e fote and J'es bones ben round e 
towarde ]?e bone ])at is cleped nauic- 
ulare and holowe toward J?e ]?rid 
schiltroun. IF Inl?el?rid schiltroun 
l^er ben ffiue bones longe ynou} I^at 
answeren and resceiuen ]7e toen of J?e 
ffete ]ie whiche ben iiiue in noumber 
and eche off hem ha]? I?re bones 
ou taken ]?e jmmmel too ]?e whiche 
too ha]? but ij bones. 

The application of '' Schiltrum " to the various groups of 
bones in the hand and foot indicated makes it clear enough 
that here the term used as the equivalent of the Latin cucies 
denotes an orderly array, and not a heterogeneous group. 
Even the circularity occasionally associated with the Schil- 
trum comes forward in the " roundel " of one of the extracts. 
One sees, as the old translator did, that the bones marshal 
themselves into formations such as quite warranted a word 
from the drill-book of the Middle Ages. Indeed, the figure 
suggests nothing so much as that the author to whom the 
astragalus carried some association with a cross-bow, must 
somehow have translated the anatomy of hand and foot into 
terms of the art military, thinking perhaps that the three 
arrayed lines of bone had resemblances of the clearest to the 
three battalions ranked behind each other in which mediaeval 
armies so often delivered their attacks. 
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MODERN TRADITIONS OF ANCIENT PEDIGREES. 

rpHERE were ancient Scottish heroes, and some not at all 
^ ancient, who took " a prominent part " in many a 
Scottish fight, and in whose veins ran choice blends of the 
best Scottish blood, but of whose names and fame Scottish 
record and Scottish story know nothing, unless it be the 
tales which, after generations, come home from the ends of 
the earth. The art of making an assertion while asking a 
question is old, but is not one of the lost arts ; and that 
these departed worthies ever existed is revealed to us only in 
the questions which their descendants send liome when they 
ask us to verify the traditions of their ancestry. 

Pride of ancestry has been called the height of vanity 
and foolishness, because it reflects no credit upon a man that 
he is what he was born, and can't help being. Foolish or 
not, most people consider ancestry a matter of interest, and 
in large communities where most of the citizens are so much 
alike, any distinction which marks the individual or the 
family is valuable. 

The era of pedigree hunting is scarcely begun, and it is 
in the United States of America that the greatest yearning 
seems to exist for that which the dollar can't buy. A con- 
stant stream of inquirers about pedigree flows thence into old 
Scotland, as constant as the Gulf Stream, though not so 
useful. And a large proportion of it comes from people who 
are not Scottish, but whose Scottish connection is through 
their mother or a grandmother, or consists in their being 
themselves widows of Scots. 
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Now it is kuovvii to all such people, what is known by the 
wliole world except Scotland, that every Scot can tell over 
Ills cousins to the fifty-fifth degree, and trace his descent 
from Adam. In consequence, the Scot at home is constantly 
asked ([ucstions which stagger him. Mrs. Patrick T. 
Macleerv {nee \'anlecr), let us call her by a fictitious name, 
though the li^tter slic wrote is an actual fact, savs that her 
late husband's family came from Ireland, but before that 
from Scotland, where they spelt their name MacClerach, in 
pro(jf of which she adduces the fiict that her sons attend the 
annual dinner on St. Andrew's Day in Mohawk City, where 
they reside, and she sends a copy of the menu of last years 
dinner. That is all the information\he can give, but then, 
all she w^ants to know is what exactly it will cost to procure a 
(topy of their ptnligree from this side. Or it may happen that 
young Pat, or perhaps Charles-Edward-Dalrymple-Montrose 
Campbell himself, arrives in Edinburgh, in person at 
the General Register House with 'MVIy name is . . . Camp- 
bell. 1 was born in America. 1 believe my father was born 
in Argyleshire; but, anyway, his name was John Campbell, 
and I '11 take it as a very great favour if you 11 show me my 
page in the Register." Great Scotland ! That it should be 
thought lar<2:e enoui>;h to contain a Recrister of even all its 
real sons and their doings ! 

lUit there is that other sort which we referred to at 
the outset, and it is not so frank and implicit in its 
confidence in the Scottish Registration system. This sort 
sends long traditional ])edigrees ftu' verification, ratifica- 
tion, or {)erhaj)S j)urely for our information, it is not always 
easy to say which. Here is a specimen, again no in- 
vention of ours, and again from a correspondent connected 
with Scotland by marriage only, or else through the female 
lini^ 'Mohn Campbell was the last of the family who lived 
in Scotland. He was descended from Sir James Campbell, 
first cousin of the Duke \fic\ of Argyle who was executed 
in 1685. Sir James's wife was a Wallace, descended from a 
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brother of Sir William Wallace, who married a sister of King 
Robert the Bruce. John Campbell lived in Fife for a time, 
and then went to Ireland," where he and his immediate 
descendants married near relatives of English (and perhaps 
other) peers of the highest degree, as was only fitting for the 
heirs of such a pedigree. Then they went to America, where 
a chapter of apparently despised, but still real and meritorious 
history opens. 

These scions of Scottish families came to take refuge in 
Ireland on various accounts. One, we are assured, had firstly 
been out in the '45 with Prince Charlie, when he "took a 
prominent part in several battles," and ** enjoyed the Prince's 
particular confidence," though, as far as we know, his name 
has hitherto escaped the recording both of friend and foe. 
" Afterwards, having espoused the cause of the Covenant, 
he had to flee the country," and went to Ireland, aud not to 
a particularly Protestant part of it either. One daring 
youth went straight to America " about the end of last 
century or the beginning of this, to escape the religious 
persecutions" which, we are told at the same time, 
were then raging in Scotland. It is true that the Kirk- 
Sessions of Scotland were active then in a manner in which 
they are no longer, but the transgressors, who either braved 
or fled before their censures, are not known to have pleaded 
conscience for either their fall from rectitude, or their failure 
to remove the scandal, or make submission to their Church. 

In one case of the ancestral flight from Scotland to 
Ireland, the legends clash ; some of the descendants will 
have it that the cause was *' religious scruples," the others 
have " always believed that he fought a duel with another 
noble in the hunting-field, and was unfortunate enough" to 
kill his man, a much better story, now that your valiant or 
pious ancestor is safely dead of natural causes, and can't be 
hanged by your parricidal chatter. 

There is no manner of doubt that the simple unpretend- 
ing truth reposes in many a family tradition. But there are 
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(urcumstances that war against the credibility of some 
legends. And there is one reason why these hardy Scots 
may have gone to Ireland, which is never even suggested 
to us, and whicli is, all the same, quite as credital)le, and 
more credible than anything in the romances which their 
dt'scenihints send back to us. Jolin Harrison's book on 
Tlte Plmdation of Ulster would give many anxious pedigree 
iu(|uirers in the States a little reading which is interesting 
and instructive, both in its text and its many references. 

There is a form of self-love which prompts a man to say 
he has come down, rather than risen in the world. It has 
been similarly ol^served of modern believers in re-incarnations 
of souls, that however humble their present estate may be, 
yet in their former situations they were all tremendous 
swells. Maiy Queen of Scots has been re-incarnated without 
her crown ; and when two of her re-incarnations met not so 
long ago in one London drawing-room, they enacted a 
very unqueenly scene between them. There was once 
a queen of Egypt who broke all the Ten Commandments, 
or as many of them as she could lay her hands on. She 
was worse than naughty, she was very very wicked : she 
murdered at least one royal consort, and it is thought 
that she only ended her crimes by committing suicide. 
That was some thousands of years B.C., still she was a 
striking figure in her time. Her soul now resides quietly 
in England, animating the frame of a private gentle- 
man of scarcely middle age, very English, of slight figure, 
and exceedingly gentle manners. And so with the kind of 
pedigree hunter which is now under consideration ; however 
simple and self-supporting he is to-day in the new country, 
his ancestors in the old place were all grandees, and his parti- 
cular forefather was romantic, unpractical, or even irrational. 

Ignorance of the old country, its history, geography, and 
conditions of life, is a fruitful source of error to the pious 
descendant who thinks to repeat the tale he himself heard 
as a boy, and then only imperfectly understood. A man 
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who spells his name Ramsey is probably of English extrac- 
tion, and when he writes claiming descent from the noble 
house of Dalhousie, you are not surprised that he should add 
''P.S., I ought to have the credit of moderation in not 
claiming to be descended from your distinguished country- 
man Allan Ramsay." Does he think that Allan had a crowd 
of descendants of whom we have no account ? Even in most 
parts of Scotland, identity of surname proves nothing, unless 
the surname is peculiar there, or unless the matter l)elongs 
to a time when the country was more sparsely populated, 
and when surnames were newer. But the proverb, "A* 
Cam'ells are no sib to the Duke," has not reached the ears 
of everyone who claims that one of his maternal ancestors 
was Scotch. There is another, perhaps older, form of the 
saying; it is that ** A' Stewarts are no sib to the King." 
This adage is recommended to the notice of a gentleman 
whose name is not Scotch, but who wrote from the States to 
some Scottish magazines not long ago to say that one of his 
maternal ancestors was a Stewart, and that he had been told 
that when a sovereii^n ascended the throne in the old 
country, royal officers went through the kingdom examining 
the pedigrees of all the Stewarts, and paying each genuine 
Stewart a sum of money, in compensation apparently for his 
not being made king ! It is a trifle to such an inquirer 
that the reigning dynasty is not the house of Stuart. 

But the monkey who swaggered to the dolphin about his 
cousins the Dardanelles was not more ignorant and preten- 
tious than some English-speaking people of our own time. A 
family party made its way into the Manuscript Department 
of the British Museum one day, and announced itself: — 
** Our name is Cuthbert. We have been to Durham to see 
Saint Cuthbert's tomb, and now we have come here to see 
his 'Gospels.' In fact, w^e have determined to see everything 
connected with our distinguished ancestor before we leave 
Europe I " Now of all the Saints ! That this should happen to 
the saint Cuthbert, who scored the line across the Hoor of his 
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• tf inii«.n.s«*i«»u< ;iii'l senii-cnnseions exatrijeration miirht fill an 
MiTi-].- ill anntii«r ^^•rt oi' maLriizine, hut some of it is the 
I' -u!i of ilie ni">t lHii.\'«j]..-iit intentions of the most innocent 
!''i»le. Tiie>«- wi.-li nn-nlv to make the story clearer; — 
" .Ml AtLiyir < 'ann»iM.-Il " nn-aii-. of course, a Campbell of the 
housL- f»f Ari»'vll. a rousin therefore of the Duke — then, whv 
iiot .<av .^cp? Ami so this storv <jrows. Of fabrication, 
tr»o. there are ditlV-renl forms. One is the strictly veracious 
statement, thi^ formal truth, which the casuists call a 
material lir*, or which is framed to mislead. When Ilorne 
Tor)ke, the son of the London poulterer, was asked by the 
other boys at Eton wliat his father was, he replied, **An 
eminent Turkey niercliant." The phrase w^as then but a 
synonym for o})uleiice. Tlien there is the ignorant or 
siii|»i<l misconstruction. Robertson, of Brighton, once 
rxclaimiMl ''Ancestry I Are we not all descended from an 
uM L:aid(!ner wlio lost liis ]»lace for bad behaviour?" This 
\\itiiei>in lias been known to mystify the foolish for perhaps 
ofily a moment ; l)Ut if you are asked how ftir your family 
'.••>'s back', and you re])ly tliat you are come of an apple- 
\\r»rnan whose <liscretion was not her strong point, there 
;ii'- |)('()|)le who will be set a-thinking of Nell Gwynn and 
Imt basket of nian^es, rather than of Eve, the mother of 
ns all ; and the story of your family may return to you in 
iIm' fnnn of a lie with a circumstance which you will find it 
«li(licnll tn refute. 
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"DEEDS RELATING TO EAST LOTHIAN." 

UNDER this title, Dr. J. G. Wallace- James, author of 
Charters and Writs relating to the Burgh of 
Haddington, has compiled a book of deeds relating to the 
shire, which has recently come under our notice — it is printed 
for private circulation and has an instructive appendix of notes 
with additional charter information, &c. The book contains 
fifteen items, and the compiler thinks that, save in perhaps 
one case, they are printed nowhere else. Probably he is 
right. One or two, as will be noticed, appear now in 
Mr. Anderson's valuable Catalogue of Laing Charters, but 
there only precis of the originals are given. The collection 
includes a charter of Alexander III., one by the mother of 
William the Lion, and several by other historic personages. 
The mother of King William — the Countess Ada's charter is 
that of the lands of Elstanesford (Athelstaneford) which she 
grants to Alexander of St. Martin. The charter belongs to 
the period 1153-78. A precis of this charter now forms 
No. 2 of the Laing Calendar. It is suggested that Alexander 
de St. Martin was related to the Countess. The surnames 
in East Lothian — St. Martin, St. Serf (now Sydserff), and 
St. Clair (now Sinchiir, generally), seem to point to early 
delapidations of church lands. The second charter is a 
grant of half the lands of Smetoun by Ness of London 
or Lundres, to his cousin, Alan, between 1165 and 1214. 
Then comes a charter of the lands of Garleton and Byres, 
which adjoin those of Athelstaneford, were once Crown 
property, and now came into the fixmily of Lindsay 
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^^^•v'^ \vr fifid a ^-iriuru-r by Jarn*:-; tL-r ^T-e^sr;^". li?: :l 
i'.r.ij ;j of \\'iij;;j[n I'nr.-toii of an if] n ii. :'ie v:..i.i"r : Tr-iiLrL:. 
A,':/:;ujn<:r ^1<: I'ojiil linuit.s to ^»:i?»':r: -ie Ci. •:•:•. ir. r r^ ii- 

':♦: <ioiirl;iv, .roii ;iiid li';ir of il;irki'-. ijri:.:^ li* :■ T-.rr 
\ .'.t.\\t: iif'i'ir^ tV^:., in Linton, about 1320 tlyjii^;, 27 ^ T^^re 
i.-- ;i Norni;in-I''ionr:li cliartr-r hv Patrk-k. Earl o: L^-n^-ir. u: 
'hit.<r 20tli (^toiir-r, 1*524, convoying ten T^jiir.ds a ve^r aL«i 
tii<; p-vM'.-.ion of tl)(: hinds of Wiiitelaw to hi* •'•iear Ba-i-Lr. •:•:•. 
.M;» -,t<r l{ol;(:rt. r|r, I.ainl«^r, youn^r^-r. .^ir RorHirrr dc Lav*>:..i:r, 
t\:i\\i\'j ''ill ye ^'ivi^r" in 1434, anil fip'-akin^r in tho 
v<'rn;u:ij|;ir, ;/r;irit.s his hinds in th»: ea.st and west pat'.- 
of \oilh I'xTwirk to \.\ut Ladv Altar in it.s Parish Kirk. 
iifi)V'^r iff l)unl);ir, Karl of March, ic, grants to Henry 
Ooyl ill i:j7.j liis hind of Luckiosheil in Lammermoor. 
Tlirii folh)\vs ;i (h)r:iinM'nt of a v<:ry different kind ; it is a copy 
of ;in ofiiri;d rrriilicniion j^iven l^y the deacons of the 
I l;ininM*rnM'n, iIk* Writihls, and tlie Masons of Edinburgh in 
the vc'ir lf).*J2, 1(» lh<'ir brotlnT craftsmen of Haddiu^ton, 
*'lhjit. llir i)n\rv ;itid |);issjij^ in tlic processione on Corjms 
Chiisli (h'ly iind l\w octan'cs of the samyn, and all utheris 
proccssionis jininnj^ tlir sjiid craftis within the said burche 
I Ivlinburj^di I is nil lo^i<l<h'r witli four l)anneri8, viz.: — twa 
|)« rlt'ii)!!!!;' to tin* snid I bunyrni(»n, and utheris twa pertenying 
lo ihr said Masonis and Wrychts, ccjual borne befor ye said 
' r.ifiisnii'n. And tlir said brcthir of craftismen passes thair- 
' li'T ill otlu'iis oixstaris |arni in arm] as thai wer brethir of 
■III' rraft." Nr.xt to this ipiaint. document comes another of 
»!)• aiiM! year, conciTiiinii: {\\o same matter, from the Provost, 
I/.'jIi';-, and Town Council of Kdinburgh, certifying the 
" i'/i(;iibill us|('|and onhM* " observed in these processions; 
■'.■i.'» ih<- llaninicrnu'ii pass with their banners immediately 
'/• :'w< ilw K;icranient ; in front of them, and second from the 
. . • i.iuj* III. ronir the Ueatcrs; third, the Weavers {ind Walkers; 
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fourth, the Tailors ; fifth, the Shoemakers ; sixth, the Skinners 
and Furriers ; seventh, the Barbers ; eighth, and at the head 
of the procession, the Fleshers and Candlemakers. The next 
item in the book is an extract from an action of choosing 
Curators in the Sheriff-Court in 1562, the petitioner being 
Isobell, niece and heir of line to Sir David Lindesay of the 
Mount. After this comes a notarial instrument, dated at the 
Kirk of Whitekirk. 9th November, 1589, recording a protest 
that Katherine Carribber, co-heiress of Carribber of that Ilk, 
had forfeited the double and single avail of her marriage for 
non-appearance at that church that day at the summons of 
the disponee of her marriage, Adam, Bishop of Orkney, to 
choose a husband from the gentlemen there in attendance 
whom he offered her, namely, Adam, son of the deceased 
William Bothwell of Whiteside, and James Sandilandis of 
Gilleswell. The last item in the collection is the record of a 
punishment of a ferocity unusual even in the punishments in 
the seventeenth century. It is an extract of the proceedings 
in the Sheriff-Court which sat under a commission from the 
Court of Justiciary to try a bad case of child murder. The 
woman was convicted and sentenced to confess her crimes, to 
exhume her murdered child with her own hands, and then 
after a second confession to be hanged; after which her arms 
which were to be cut off at the elbows and stuck up in 
Haddington and Aberlady, the scenes respectively of her 
conviction and her crimes. 

Thia book is by no means the first, and we trust will be 
by no means the last of Dr. Wallace-James's contributions to 
the materials of the Historv of the East of Scotland. 
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A REGISTER OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
&c., WITHIN THE SCOTS EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
BRECHIN, 1796-1819. KEPT BY Rev. GEORGE 
STRATON. 

(Continued from page 157.) 

1806. 

Jan. 27. — Christiau Stratoii was this day Married to Mr. 

D. Allardice. 

Feb. 2. — At Tea wt. Miss Young's friends, after reading 

ye Funeral Service. Slie died some days 
before. 
,, 3. — At Miss N. Youngs funeral. 

Mar. 12. — At Tea wt. Mrs. Sivewright. Read ye burrying 

Service over her (second ?) Son John. 
,, 13. — At John Sivewright's Burrying. 

April 27. — Mrs. Gavine died this day. 

,, 28. — This morning Mr. Robert Gilles, Mercht, Brechin, 

in a fit of Lunacy, put an end to his Life. 
(Scored through,) Cut his own throat. 

June 22. — This day Baptized a Child to Turner. 

July 1 1. — Ye heaviest Rnin and loudest Thunder ever was 

heard in this Country, or any where in my 
remembrance. 

Aug. 17. — Tins day when employed in Church in ye way 

of my duty, Jean Straton my youngest 
Daughter, without my consent or knowledge, 
left me for good, and went off with James 
Cameron, Tenent in this Neighbourhood, a 
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1806. 

young man I have no good opinion of, so yt. 
she may be said to disgrace her Connections, 
and Beggar herself, and lose her only Parent's 
countenance for ever. 
Oct. 21.— Dinn'd myself at Esk Mount, and Baptized a 

Child to one of their Servts. 
Dec. 13. — Mary had a Daughter Early on the 12th, and has 

been wt. the Child, doing well since. 
,, 22. — Mary Straton had a Daughter Baptized Georgina. 
1807. 
Feb. 8. — This day Married Jas. (?) Morris, Bookseller, and 

S. MacLaren and dined wt. them at Mr. 
Willson's. 
,, 8. — Baptized a Daughter to Downie at his house. 
April 16. — At Tea with Miss Allardice, who had accts. of 

her Brother's death, Alex., in India. Died ye 
2 Novr. last 
May 16. — At Jas. Young's Funeral. 
„ 29. — Went to Arbroath and read ye Burying Service 

over ye Corps of ye Eevd. ]\Ir. Bruce of ye 
English Chapel there. 
June 2. — Myself at Mr. Burn's Son's Funeral. 
July 6. — Married Mary Strachan, daughter of James 

Strachan, Wright, to a Baker. 
Sept. 6. — Baptized a Son to John Henderson, Gardener. 
Nov. 15. — Married Miss Dackers to Ogilvie of ye Excise. 

„ 20. — Myself at Mrs. Rob's Burrial at Brechin. 
Dec. 14. — Last night Married Eliz. Savage (?) with W. 

Strachan in the Militia. 

,, 20- — Married one of Crab's, ye Wheelwright's 

Daughters, to a Militia Man, in her Father's 
house in ye Tennements. 
1808. 
Jan. 17. — Called for Mrs. Strang (?) who was distressed for ye 

loss of a Jirother. 
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1808. 
Feb. 4. — Myself at a Burying in Brechin, Alexr. Baxter. 

20. — Myself at a Funeral, Geo. Walker. 
Mar. 1. -^ly Servt. has got himself severely wounded by 

l)einor shot at, and is confined. 
„ 9, — M3^self at the Burying of James Dacker, Little 

Carcary. 
A[>ril 1 1. — Miirried my Servt. Maid this Evening, to William 

Fitchet, Weaver. 
June f). -—Had notice this Evening, of Mr. Reay's death at 

Montrose, 10 last night, 
(i. -Mr. l\eay, Clergyman of the English Chapel, 
Montro.se, died about 10 o'clock Saturday 
Fvening last, by the effects of a second or 
third Parelitic fitt, a very stout man, below 60 
years. 
\). Was this day attending ye Funeral of ye Kevd. 
Mr. Reav at Montrose. 
July 17. Baptized a Child to W. Strachan. 
Alio. :'). 1 baptized a Son to John Thomson, Massoii in 

N. TenemtV. 
Nov. 1. — To be married to-morrow to Miss Clerk. 

i!. Set out for Dunkeld, and took wt. me my Uncle 
Andrew, who with my brother Syned my 
C<Mitraot of Marriage, and was present at the 

Marriair<'. 
'!:). -Tliis day (George Strachan the Gurrer(?) died this 

afternoon in Andrew Kid's, by the Effects of 

Shot in tlie Neck (Back ?) the day before, he 

was a sober man, and lamented. 
.-'-. At (Jeo. Straohan's funeral. 
J>' 'ii. Knt<nd into a Matrimonial connection in Novr. 

last wt. a ^liss Clerk, flattering myself if health 
,A ^ ontinues to us both, to have the enjoym'ts. of 

life in a more comfortable degree than in 

foj/ner years, and my situation as iadvanta- 
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1808. 

geous to my Children, as if no such thing had 
happened. 

-Myself at ye interment of Mary Daker, wife to 

Alexr. Sivewright, Weaver. 
■Attended William Smith's Funeral. 
-Was this day at Mr. Lyon's Funeral. 
-Baptized Two Children in ye Evening. 
-At ye Burying of Margaret Sivewright. 
-Myself at Jas. Bruce Wife's Burying. 
-Myself wt. Mrs. Spence this forenoon, Married 

her Servt. Maid. 
-Myself Baptizing a Child for John Henderson, 

Gardener, this day. 

•Set out this Morning for Montrose, to do duty for 
Mr. Dodson in ye Chapel there, and to Marry 
him to Miss Scot. 
April 23. — Myself engaged in ye Chapel, afternoon at ye 

Funeral of Turner's Son. 
June 11. — Was at ye Burying of Miss C. Dickson. 
Nov. 16. — Geo. Murray, Bookseller, Montrose, was buried 

this day, has left a young family. Heard this 
day of the death of James Strachan, Surgeon, 
East Indies. 
,, 30. — Attended a Baptism in the Under Tenements, a 

Child of Mrs. Williamson's, Baker. 
At ye funeral of Robt. Burnet who lost liis life in 

ye East Mill Dam, 2 days before. 
-Met Mr. Dakers at Tea, informing of his Mnrriage. 



1809. 


Jan. 


14. 


Mar. 


10. 


June 


13. 
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Sept. 
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1810. 


A pril 


1.- 



Dec. 


19.- 


5> 


31.- 


1811. 


J.iii. 


3.- 


Feb. 


7.- 



Myself at a Funeral. Miss J. Fergusson. 
'Myself in Brechin (read) the Burrying Service 
over the Corps of Mrs. William A Hard ice. 
„ 8. — Myself at the Funeral of Mrs. Allardice. 
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1811. 
Feb. 10. —Preached a Funeral Serm'n on acct. of Mrs. W. 

Allardiee's death. 
,, 28. — Was at ye Funeral of Mrs. Gibb, formerly one of 

my own hearers. 
Mar. 21. — Baptized a Child to Turner, a Son. 
A[)ril 30. — Was at a Funeral, Jack, the Wright, died 

suddenly. 
May i). — Read ye Funeral Service, Miss Dickson. 
,, 10. — Attended the Funeral of Miss Dickson. 
Aufjj. 2. — This forenoon Married Miss Smith, W. Drums, to 

a Cuson of her own, in presence of all her 

friends. 
Oct. 3. — This day dinnVl wt Lieut. Taylor of ye Marines, 

and stay'd ye Evening. Baptized a Child, or 

ratlier Confirmed the Baptism of a Child of his, 

named John. 

—This day Married a Son of James Arnot 

(Corns ?) a Sailor, with a girl of ye name of 

Fiidav. 
— Alyself in Brechin at Belly Mitchell's Funeral. 
—Was this forenoon at ye Funeral of Jas. Bruce, 

Tenants. 
-Was this forenoon at ye Funeral of Mr. John 

Strachan's youngest sister, who died rather 

suddenly. 
—At yo Intermt. of Geo. HilFs daughter. 
- 1 1 ad a letter from Stirling giving an account of 

my good friend Mr. W. Wright of Barn's (?) 

death. 
SiM>l. 21). -Had a letter from Capt. Biggar, informing of 

Mary Straton having a Son, and Mother and 

t -liild doing well. 
N^'^jy ()^ — Myself at the Burrying of Thomas Crab, Wheel- 
wright, Tennements. 
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1812. 
Nov. 28. — Ye Man (servant, probably David Webster) at liis 

Daughter's Marriage, and stay'd ye Evening. 
1813. 
Mar. 1. — Ye Man at a Marriage. 

Aug. 22. — I Baptized a Daughter to John Thomson, Massou. 
Sept. 21. — This day Mrs. Straton had the accounts of her 

sister's death, Mrs. Burden. 
Nov. 12. — Myself at Miss Hick's (?) Funeral. 
,, 13. — At Mr. Fularton's funeral. 22iid Currt. Mrs. 

Fularton, his Wife, was buried by him. 
,, 22. — Myself attending Mrs. Fularton's funeral. 
Dec. 9. — Letter to-day, informing of William Straton, 

Pleasance, Ednr., death. 
„ 11. — This day heard of my Brothers wife's death, wh. 

happened Thursday last. Sett out this After- 
noon for his house to attend the funeral on Mon- 
day nixt. 
„ 13. — This day Mrs. Straton was buried in the Evening, 

her Brother Mr. Haggart, carried her Two 

Children with him to Dunkeld, to be educated, 

it is supposd, at his Expence, my Brother in 

very great distress for the loss of his wife, and 

his Childrjen being so suddenly taken from him. 

1814. 

Jan. I. — This afternoon Christy Straton had a daughter. 

„ 6. — I heard this day of the dieath of a half Sister at 

Perth. (In margin) Sarah. 
„ 10. — Was at ye funeral of a brother of Morris ye 

bookseller. 
,, 22. — This day attended the funeral of Mr. J. Strachan's 

Sister. 
Feb. 12. — Attended John Burnet Funeral. 

„ 18. — Myself in Brechin and Baptized a Child for 

Christy Straton, ye Child's name, Marg'ret 
Graham, meant for the Child's Grandmother. 
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1814. 
Feb. 25. — Mys(^lf at Brechin at ye funeral of Mr. Turner's 

Child, a fine boy. 
May 26. — The Servant's only Son, a promising young man, 

(lied this afternoon. (In margin) David's only 
Son. 
„ 28. — Ye Serv't. hurrying his only Son. 
Dec. 31. — Was in Tenem'ts at the funeral of Margaret Fife, 

one of my hearers. 
1815. 

Fel). 17. — Baptized a Child to Caldwell. 

May 21. — Baptized a Daughter to Mr. John Henderson, 

Nursery Gardner. 
„ 28. — Baptized a Son to Mr. Turner. 
June 14. — Attended ye Funeral of Mrs. Thompson, mother 

to Mrs. John Henderson. 
July 27. — This afternoon heard of Provost MoUeson's death. 
Aug. 2. — This day wiis at the funeral of Provost Thorn's 

Molleson. 
,, 27. — Mr. James Smith, Mercht., died this forenoon, 

making a great blank in his family ; complain- 
ing much for a long time, a favourite of 
mine, 
,, 31. — Myself reading the burying Service over ye Corps 

of James Smith. 
Se})t. 1. — Attended Mr. Jas. Smith's Funeral. 
Nov. 9. —Heard this day yt. Mrs. Ferrier, Ednr., has got 

another Son. 
24. — Letter this D. from Mr. R. Graham, and anotlier 
from Mr. Torry, Stirling, wanting ye Register 
of Broom's (?) Bapt. 
Dec. 11. — This day heard of Mr. John Spence's death, on ye 

road between Brechin and his house. 
,, 13. — Myself went from this to Canterland (?) Lodge, 

read ye Burning office over Mr. John Spence's 
Corps, and after attend ye funeral to Brechin. 
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1816. 
Feb. 23. — Marrd. for the 2nd time Margt. Bruce, wt. Jas. 

Spedie, Smith. 
Mar. 11. — Heard that Mrs. Milburn's Son was drowned on 

his way to London. (In margin) Dr. Milburn. 
May 16. — On Tuesday (?) last had a Letter from my Brother 

informing of Mr. Haggart's Death two days 

before, and asking me and Mr. Allardice to go 

there to his Funeral, to happen on this day or 

to-morrow. 
,, 24. — Myself marrying a Coupil in ye Tenements. 
June 3. — Myself read ye Funeral Service and was at ye 

Burrying of Mrs. Straton (?) sister to Mr, 

John Strachan, Tenements. 
,, 17. — Had a letter a few days ago, from Mr. R. Graham, 

giving an acct. of the death of his Brother, Capt. 

John Graham, on his way home from India, an 

excellent Young Man, justly a great favourite 

of mine. 
„ 23. — This day Married Dr. Redie (?) and Miss M. Lyon, 

from ye West Indies. 
July 1. — This afternoon heard of ye death of Dr. Redie (?) 

married on the 23 of last month. 
„ 5. — This day attend ye funeral of Doctor Redie (?) who 

wjis Married on ye 23d. of last month, dinn'd 

wt ye Company, and at Tea with Mrs. Redie (?) 

who is lamented by all, ye Dr.'s Father and 

Mother and ye friends were there. 
,, IG. — This day had a Letter informing of my Uncle 

Andrew's death, he was this day buried. 
Aug. 3.- Self at ye Burrying of Mrs. Wilson, Arbroath. 

(In Margin) Mrs. Willson. 
,, 19. — Read ye funeral Service in ye Chapel, Montrose, 

over ye Corps of Mrs. Dodgson's youngest Sou. 
Nov. 15. — Was in Brechin at a Funeral. 
Dec. 9. —A Coupil Married this Evening. 
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1817. 
Jan. 9. — This D. (Christian Stratoii, my Daughter, has got 

another daughter, she and Cliild are doiug 
well. 
F(*l). 9. — Baptized a Daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Allardice, 

in their own house before several of their 
friends. Ye (-hikVs name is Mary Isdhell 
S pence. 
Mar. 19. — Myself at Miss Allardice's, performing ye funeral 

Service over ye Corps of her Sister, Miss Mary. 
,, 20. — Miss M. Allardice was buried, I \vas not there, 

l)eing unal)le. 
>Se|)t. 1. — Myself at ye Baker's Child's buring. 
2. — Was at John Thomson's Son's funeral. 
28. — (Read) ye funeral Service over Miss Helen 
Si ve Wright. 
Oct. I. — This day at the funeral of Miss Helen Sivewriirht. 
,, - f). — This day preached a funeral Sermon upon Miss 

Helen Sivewright's death. 
Dec. 17. — 1 was at a funeral of Mr. Sington's daughter on 

Monday last. 
1818. 
Jan. 24. — Attended ye funeral of Decon Crab. 
Feb. 18. — Ye Man at a funeral afternoon. 
„ 20. — To Brichin to Baptize a Son to William Turner. 
25. — Yesterday got notice poor Jean Straton's 
Husband's death, wh. happened in France (?) ye 
beo-innin^ of this Month. 
April 2.- -Called this forenoon for Mr. J. Mustard and his 

wife for ye first time since their Marriage. 
,, 24. — 'I'his day baptized Mr. D. AUardice's Son, Dccvk/. 
Auo'. 2. — This day got notice of Miss Spence's death. 
., (). — Was this day reading ye funeral service over Miss 

Spenee. 
,, iU. — This day had accts. of Robt. Graham, Esqr's. death 

at Red nock house. My best and most sincere 
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1818. 

friend, a great loss to myself and family and to 
many others. 

(In Margin) Robt. Graham, Esqr., a worthy 
Character. 
Dec. 6. — Ye Chapel in mourning for ye Queen, ye memhers 

disatisfied ivith one another. 
,, 20. — In ye Tenements, baptizing a Child. 
„ 27. — Baptized a Child in ye afternoon. 
1819. 
Jan. 2. — Burrying Robt. Davidson, Senr. 
„ 12. — Mrs. Straton and Self in Brichin, Baptizing a Son 

to Mr. Tipton. 
July 31. — At Mr. Sington's Funeral, a young man regreted, 

he died in a fevour, a Surgeon esteemd. 
(In Margin) Dr. Sington, Surgeon. 
Aug. 29. — This day baptized a Child from Montrose. 
Oct. 25. — This day Mrs. AUardice had another Daughter, 

doing well wt. the Child. 
Dec. 2. — Mr. and Mrs. AUardice had a Child Baptizd here, 

named Christian Jean, 

R. Barclay-Allardice. 



Burntisland Charters. 

The Burntisland Town Council have consigned the original charters of the 
burgh into the custody of the Register House, Edinburgh, for safe keeping. 
These charters were granted by King James V., James VJ., Charles I., 
and Charles II. 

Export of Grecian Antiques. 

A new law has recently come into force in Greece respecting anbiqni- 
ties, by which export of these objects to foreign countries is absolutely 
forbidden. An exception is made by the Hellenic Government in the case 
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of specified objects intended for the National Museums of other countries, 
and which the Hellenic Government may have declared to be of no value 
to Greece. 

7Vip. Edinhuryh Bihliographical Society. 

At this Society's January meeting, Professor Ferguson", Glasgow, read 
a paper entitled "Joannes Matthaeus and his trsict De Herum Inventori- 
fjits ;'^ and in March, Mr. Reginald S. Faber r€>ad a paper on "The Early 
European Press in India," and Dr. Archibald Constable read another on 
"Tlie Princess Mary of England's French Grammar, by Gilles du Guez. 
i^^'uenilly known as Giles Dewes." 

Stirh'tti/ (hdldry Rpxords. 

Tin* Stirling Guildrv, a very old incorporation, propose to issue a volume 
of extracts from their records, which go back to lo92, and contain many 
entries illustrative of Guild management, burgh trade, and social life in the 
olden time. 1'he editor, Mr. W. B. Cook, is to supply an introduction, 
which will comprise a life of John Cowane, the most famous of the long line 
of Deans of Guild, and a history of Cowane's Hospital, «fec. Mr. J. E. 
Shearer, Bookseller, Stirling, a Guild-brother, is the publisher. 

Th^ DoHCfi Bequest to the British Museum. 

A good deal of interest has been manifested in literary circles to know 
the contents of the box becpieathed to the Trustees of the British Museum 
by Mr. F. Douce, the antiquary, in 1834, on condition that it was not to 
hi', opened till January, 1900. It is stated that the box was duly opened 
at a meeting of the Trustees, and found to contain a large assortment of 
])apoi s, most of them of very little public interest or importance, and chiefly 
relating to archyeological subjects. No doubt sonie more detailed informa- 
tion on this subject will be made public by the Trustees. 

Sate (if an Ancient Castle. 

Till* Dundas Castle estate, which had for several centuries been the 
property of the head of the ancient family of Dundas, has been sold by 
Mr. James Russell to Mr. Stewart Clark, merchant in Paisley, at the 
price of i>l3;'),000. Mr. Russell paid a much larger price for it some 
twenty-five years ago, and has spent a great deal of money upon it in eflfect- 
ini^ substantial improvements. The last Dundas laird i*emoyed a great 
part of the ancient stronghold of his race, by blasting, to make room for 
l>()rtions of the new mansion-house, which he was then building. 

A rchoiolog ical Discovery. 

An interesting archieological discovery has just been made in the course 
of the extensive excavations which are now being conducted on the site of 
Carrington House in Whitehall, whereon the new War Office buildings 
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are shortly to be erected. The fouudations of the old mansion are being 
removed, and about five or six feet below the surface the remains of 
several clearly-defined and well-built roads have been laid bare, the 
direction of which throws an interesting light upon the topography of this 
part of Whitehall two or three centuries ago. 

A Romantic Scottish Peerage Case, 

Mr. John Gordon, Schoolmaster, Kirkcudbright, says he is Viscount 
Kenmure, of Kenmure Oastle, New Galloway, and in a few weeks liis 
story, which has a Crockett-like dash of steel, fire, and poison, will be 
unfolded to the House of Lords. The tale is of a wicked ancestress who 
married a footman, tried to burn the Castle, stole the deed box, hired 
masked men to slay the rightful heir, and, failing, gave him the poisoned 
cup at a fnast. The rightful heir had no son, and Mr. Gordon proves to 
Ills own satisfaction that he is none other than the Viscount. 

A rcliO'ological Treasure. 

The Naples Museum has just bought from the De Prisco family, for the 
sum of i>600, two magnificently-executed silver statuettes representing 
Venus Aphrodite and Isis, together with a silver serpent and a silver 
crescent, which were recently found near Scafati. According to the Rome 
correspondent of the Mmming Post, they are supposed to have belonged to 
some wealthy Pom{)eian family which was overwhelmed at the time of the 
destruction of the city. The silver statuette of Isis is particularly import- 
ant, because it is the first ever found holding the symbols of the attributes 
of the goddess — an oar and an ear of corn. On the head is a lotus flower. 

Pre- Reformation CJuilices. 

A remarkable story of the high price paid for old silver occurred not 
long ago in London. The furniture from a mansion in Rutland Gate had 
been removed for sale to some centi*al rooms, and only the common things 
had been left. But inside a cupboard three old silver **cups" were found 
stored away, and a dealer who saw them at the view ofl^ired .£100 each for 
them. The auctioneer, by the advice of an expert who valued them at 
JB700, declined to sell them privately, and they eventually made £1000 at 
a public sale, which worked out at £75 an ounce. It then transpired that 
the so-called " cups " were Pre- Reformation chalices. 

Antiquarian Discovery at Barrow. 

During excavations at Furness Abbey an interesting historical dis- 
covery has been made. Four feet below the present level, in the sacristy 
east of the north transept, an early Norman a{)sidal chapel was laid bare, 
supposed to have been the residence of the Cistercians before the great 
abbey was erected. A large area of bones of human beings was also found, 
the remains being mostly in an excellent stat^ of preservation, considering 
VOL. XIV. — NO. LVI. Q 
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lliat tliey had been buried over 400 years. One skeleton was that of a 
mull over six feet, and the skulls were remarkable for great thickness. 
'J'h(* chapel walls were found to be from five to six feet thick. 

()ld Yeonianry mid VoJunteer Plate. 

The silver Moss Plate which belonged to the Edinburgh troop of the 
now loiiiji-iigo disbanded Mid-Lothian Yeomanry has reposed for more than 
half a century in the vaults of the Koyal Bank at Dalkeith. 

The C'lialleni((^ Plato of the Advocates' Company, once the premier 
company of the Queen's Edinburgh is scattered. A silver Bugle is in the 
charge of the Commanding Officer of the Q.E.ll.V.B. A Cup is retained by 
the member of the company who won it at the last comi)etition for it that 
ever took place, and the Challenge Shield is said to be lost. 

Doubtless th(?so an; not the only cases of the kind in Scotland. 

An Avcif*iit Cah'niet. 

Many years a<40, wh(m a lady was driving past a cottage in the Blair- 
gowrie district, she observed standing near the door a cabinet of an unique 
character. Being interested in the appearance of the article, she stopped 
her carriage, entered the cottage, and ultimately purchased the cabinet. 
The tenant of the cottage was an old woman, whose husband had at 
one time been butler to Fox Maule. At the time of the latter's death 
a number of articles which had belonged to him were sold, including 
the cabinet, or dower chest, as it was called. The butler had frequently 
heard Fox Maule observe that it had belonged to Mary Stuart, and the 
fact that his master set great store on it during his life led him to become 
tli(» purchaser. This interesting piece of furniture was recently sold by 
public auction in Dundee. 

Archaological Discor^rif't< in Paislnj Abbey. 

The work of excavation in connection with the restoration of Paislev 
Abbey is being carried on daily, and Kev(?ral interesting discoveries of 
archa'ological interest have been made during these operations. Among 
these are two finely chiselled stones, 5 feet 8 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, 
wliich were found at the bottom of the foundation of the west pier of the 
tower, lying side by si<le in a bed of sand. On the face of each are elabor- 
ately carved crosses, which are so well preserved that they might be passed 
oir as recent work, though they must be at leiist 600 years old. Built into 
tiie walls are carved jamb mouMings, fragments of finely-moulded bases and 
capitals, and these, if not also the above-mentioned stones, it is thought, 
must have been part of the ancient monastery, on the site of which the 
Abbev now stands. 
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A Confusion of Churches. 

Sir James Balfour Paul, in an Appendix to his Preface to the new 
volume of Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, corrects a 
somewhat curious error which dates from the second half of the eighteenth 
century. It was supposed that the East and West Churches in Stirling 
in which he did penance for the death of his father, whereas they really 
constitute the ancient Parish Church — the Church of the Holy Cross, or 
were the Church of the Grey friars founded hy James IV. in 1494, and 
Rude Kirk. The Grey friars Church, which stood on the site of the present 
High School, was entirely destroyed at the Reformation. It was in this 
c'lurch, as the Douglas Papers show, that the Earl of Arran made his 
famous recantation. One of its bells, with an inscription consisting of the 
greater part of the Angel's salutation to Mary, seems to have been 
preserved and hung in the tower of the older church, where it is still to be 
seen, the finest of the peal, and forming an actual link between the Parish 
Church and the Grey friars — between the old form of religion and the 
new. 

The Late James Macdonald, LL.D, 

On 7th February, Scotland lost one of her most eminent archaeologists, 
by the death of Dr. James Macdonald. Dr. Macdonald was born at 
Pluscarden in 1826. In 1849, he became Master of English in the Elgin 
Academy ; in 18G2, he was apj>ointed Rector of the Ayr Academy, and 
about 1883, became Rector of Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow, a post which 
he held till advancing years induced him to retire finally from educational 
work. Throughout his whole professional career, as well as after his retire- 
ment, Dr. Macdonald found time for extensive archaeological pursuits, both 
as an investigator and an author. During his mastership at Elgin he made 
a learned and valuable study of the antiquities of Burghead, and subse- 
quently, on his becoming resident in the South of Scotland, he made him- 
self a specialist in the study of the Roman remains there. He was one of 
the representatives of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries who conducted 
the recent great excavations at BirrcMis and Ardoch, and it is only now, in 
another column, that some of his nwst important work on the Antonine 
Wall, for the Glasgow Archajological Society falls to be noticed. He was 
an office bearer of these and other learned societies, Rhind Lecturer in 
1897, and since 1873 an LL.D. of Aberdeen. 

The Society of Scottish Antiquaries. 

Among the communications which the Society has recently received 
are an account of the Excavation of the Roman Site of Camelon, near 
Falkirk, undertaken by the Society, 1899-1900— (1) General History of 
the place, by Dr. D. Christison. (2) Account of the Excavations, and 
description of the Plans, by Mr. Mungo Buchanan. (3) Notices of the 
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l*ottfiiv, Bronzo, and other Articles discovered during the Excavations, by 
J)r. Joseph AnderHon. Notice of a Cup-marked Boulder, called the 
S<tj di Goroney or Stone of the Heel, near Stresa, on the Lago Maggiore, 
by the Bisho}) of Bristol. The Forts of Kincardine, Forfar, and Perth, by 
i)r. Christison. Notes (1) on an Ancient Interment recently dis- 
covered at Th(^ fjeithies ; (2) a Kitchen Midden at the Rhodes Links; and 
(.*}) a Cist, with an Urn of drinking-cup type, near the West Links, North 
Berwick, by Dr. James T. Richardson. The Scottish De Quencys of 
Kawsido and fjeiichars. (Supplementaj't/ NoUis), by JNIr. Joseph Bain. 
Kepnrt on Ston(^ Circles in Kincardineshire and Aberdeenshire, obtained 
under the Gunning Fellowship, by Mr. Fred. R. Coles. Notes on James 
Fifth's Towers, Holyrood Palace, by Mr. John Sinclair. Supplementary 
Notes on the Scottish De Quencys, by Mr. William W. Ireland. 

One of the most wonderfully preserved of mediaeval cities is Famagustii 
ill (Cyprus. In history it is memorable as one of the chief centres of 
Venetian inthnMioe in the Levant, and for its ma£[nificent defence bv 
Bra!L(jidino when it was besieged by the Turks under Mustafa Pasha in 
l.")71 ; and in fiction as the place in which Othello killed Desdeniona. 
But according to the E<jijpti(in Gazette^ it will not exist much longer unless 
something is done to stop the vandalism of the few natives who still inhabit 
its ruins. Port Said mnv he said to bo built out of its stones, which are 
c.irri(Ml across to Egypt in little two-masted lighters. The old Venetian 
c.uvings of lions, angels, and saints, are roughly knocked otf to square the 
stones, an<l now an even more complete destruction is contemplated. The 
walls of the city are still standing in an almost perfect state of preservation, 
but it is proposed to take their materials to build a small harbour for coast- 
ing steamers. A new quav will be built, upon which a tramway will run, 
to connect the landing stage with a village about a mile and a-half to the 
south of the city. The old sea castle in which the tragedy of Otliello was 
enacted still stands with its four round towers, but it will be blown up to 
serve as ballast. 

The Groviid S/of.h — Is it Extinct? 

Tht?re hav(! been placed on view at the Natural History Aruseum at 
S(mtli Kensington thc^ remains of the supposedly extinct ground sloth, the 
rec(Mit discovery of which in a cavern in South Patagonia has created con- 
si<lerable interest in soientilic circles. The remains consist of the skin, 
portions of the skull, uiul other bones. They were found by Dr. Rudolf 
llanth.il, of the La Plata Museum, and they have been sent over to this 
country on instru(?tions from the director. Dr. F. Moreno, who is now in 
London, and who has deposited them in the Natural History Museum, so 
tliat naturalists here may have an opportunity of examining these remark- 
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able remains. Added interest is lent to the discovery of these objects from 
the fact that they were found in association with remains of man and 
horse; while experts who have closely examined the skin are convinced 
that it was evidently removed from the carcase by man. The holes in the 
air-chambers of the roof of the skull seem to have been made by battering 
by man, and the right occipital condyle is cut by some sharp instrument. 
This evidence, of course, goes to show that this large ground sloth, which 
we have always believed to be an "antediluvian animal," must have existed 
within comparatively i-ecent times, may even be alive at the present day. 

Discovery of Historical Docuvients in Paris. 

Two considerable discoveries of historical documents have been made 
almost simultaneously in two independent departments of the State archives 
— (writes the Paris coiTesj)ondent of the Pall Moll Gazette). The patient 
explorei*s who rummage year in and year out among the tons of old papers 
hoarded by the Domains Department have come upon treasure- trove to the 
extent of 3000 volumes of classified documents, dating from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It was thou^fht that all the documents of this 
age in the care of the department had been destroyed by fire during the 
Commune. The fact that a matter of 3000 volumes could lie hid amid the 
dusty collections of the department is eloquent testimony to the mass of 
papers that have accumulated in rather less than thirty years. Another 
800 odd volumes have been brought to light in the Registration Depart- 
ment. All these documents have still to be examined in detail, but a first 
glance at them has been sufficient to show that many of them are of great 
liistorical interest, particularly in connection with the topography of old 
Paris, and with the history of many of the famous buildings of the capital. 
The choicest find that has been made so far relates, however, to the famous 
beauty, Ninon de Lenclos, and consists of the original of her will, dated 
1694, and signed "Anne Delanclos." 

Sales of Books and MSS. 

On 3rd March, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson k Hodge, London, siild 
some valuable and interesting books and MSS., among which were the 
following: — Sir Walter Scott's Novels, first edition, uncut, 1817-29, 
£25 ; the first Edinburgh edition of Burns' Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
dialect, uncut, 1787, X22, 15s. ; the original Rolls of the Daily Expenses 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the Royal House of France, 1552-94, 
£8, 15s.; Monipennie's "'The Abridgement or Summarie of the Scots 
Chronicles, with a true Chronologic of all their Kings, their Reignea, 
Deaths, and Burials, from Fergusius, the First King of Scotland, untill 
his Royall Majestic, now happily Raigning over all Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a true description of the whole Realme of Scotland, its 
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Cities, Townes, A^Uics, KortfS, Castles, &c., with the rare second ]>art in 
l»ljick letu^r, a Short Description of the Western lies of Scotland . . . 
also tho lies of Orkenay and Shetland,' in one vol., 1612, apparently one 
of tho copies specially bound for the King as presents to the newly created 
()r(l<»r of Baronets of Nova Scotia," .£10, 10s.; a series of 20 autograph 
letters of Lord Nelson, written mostly to his friend Lord Hood, during thf? 
Siri^e of Toulon, 1794, £1-40. Some of the letters were signed ** Horatio 
N(4s(^n " in full, and written with the right hand ; and others were either 
unsigned or signed *' Nelson and Bronte," with his left hand. 

Kdrli/ Ci't'iiKitioii ill tShetland. 

'V\w liev. David Johnstone, parish minister of Quarff, Shetland, writes 
as follows to the Scotaman: — A crofter residing in this parish began recently 
to remove J a mound which encroached upon his cultivated land. About 
eiujhteen inches beneath the surface his pick struck upon a stone 
slab, which on being lifu'd, disclosed a stone-lined chamber, in which were 
loiind a skull and a bowl-shaped vessel, apparently made of stone or clay. 
.V further clearing away of the material of which the mound is formed 
brought to light more of these stone-lined chambers, in one of which 
another bowl was found, but no human remains, and on raising the cover 
of what appeared to be one of th(^ smaller chambers, a jar or urn was 
cliscov(^red, which was full of ashes. The bowl-shaped vessels are much 
(lilaj)idated, ))ut this urn is perfect, and seems to be made of clay. It is 
probable that as the excavations go on more chambera will be unearthed. 
The mound appears to be artificial, as it docs not consist of the black, 
peaty soil of the surrounding land, but of gravel similar to that found ou 
t he s(.'a- beach about a quarter of a mile distant. There are two other 
mounds ahout two hundred yards away from the one in question, which by 
their formation might lead one to think that they also cover sepulchral 
chambers. It is generally admitted, I believe, that even as far back as the 
Stone Age the dead were disposed of by cremation. Has this Shetland 
crofter discovi nnl the burial-place of people who lived in some pre-historic 
(;ra '\ 

A rchmolofjical Survey of India. 

The London correspondent of the Scotsimm writes: — "The progress of 
tin; Arclueological Survey of India, so often arrested since its wise creation 
by Jjord Canning somc^ forty yit^ars ago, seems once more to have received 
a stimulus. Having personally inspected the principal ancient monuments 
of Northern India, fjord Curzon assured the Bengal Asiatic Society, at its 
annual meeting recently, that he would faithfully guard the priceless 
t reasure-house of art and learning committed to his care, for a few years at 
any rate. This survey has, in the past, been identified with Scottish 
scholars, whose servic(is His Excellency eulogised. Its virtual founder was 
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General Sir Alexander Cunningham, of tlie old Bengal Engineers, one of 
the four remarkable sons of Allan Cunningham, poet and sculptor. 
Having well discharged the duty of the Archaeological Surveyor of Bombay 
Province, Dr. James Burgess, C.I.E., now a citizen of Edinburgh, was 
appointed his successor. A third scholar, engineer, and draughtsman of 
the same type is needed to reorganise the work neglected of late. It is to 
be hoped that Lord Curzon will find a Britisli officer fitted to carry out the 
programme, architectural and epigraphic, which he has publicly sketched. 
His criticism of the " whitewash " tolerated by most of his predecessors in 
the ancient temples and palaces of India, which we have used as barracks, 
storerooms, and even Christian churches, was most refreshing. With a 
little money, competent scholars can, as in the case of the two arcbseologists 
mentioned, achieve remarkable results, historical and literary, as well as 
artistic. Lord Curzon is determined to assert most definitely what he 
justly described as the Imperial responsibility of the Government in respect 
to the antiquities of India. 

Excavatio7i8 in Greece.. 

On the 1st of March Professor C. Waldstein, Slade Professor of Fine 
Art at the University of Cambridge, delivered, at the Royal Institution, 
the first of three lectures on " Recent Excavations at the Argive Heraeum." 
The site of the sanctuary of Argive Hera, or Juno, as the Romans calkd 
her, was, he said, situated on the north-e istern side of the Argive plain, 
between the ancient cities of Mycenre and Tiryns and opposite the city of 
Argos. It was built by Eupolemus, 420 B.C., and contained the famous 
gold and ivory statue of the goddess by the sculptor Polycleitus. The 
merit of having identified the site lay with General Gordon, of Cairness, 
who, while in the service of Greece and in command of troops at Argos, 
accidentally discovered it in 1831. By the exercise of his own energy and 
the expenditure of limited means, he, five years later, made some excava- 
tions, which, however, did little except confirm the belief that ancient 
remains were beneath. In 1854 some few further discoveries, including 
an earlier temple, were made, and then nothing further was done till 1891. 
In 1892 he (the lecturer) was selected by the American Archseological 
Institute and School of Athens to direct and superintend the systematic 
excavation of the entire site. The excavations not only laid bare the 
whole of a second temple of the fifth century, but also revealed the 
remains of nine other buildings belonging to various periods within the 
sanctuary, and manifest and undeniable traces of an earlier tf^niple 
destroyed by fire. Below these foundations and in various places were 
found undoubted traces, in the numerous objects on the walls, of a state 
of civilisaticm })recedent to that of the period of the earlier temple. They 
ante-dated the Homeric period, and supplied archaeological evidence which 
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otnitiniuMl tlie opinion that they could now restore to ancient Greek history 
f:K'ts datiiiLjj buck at loa«t 300 yeai*s, supplying the beginnings of Hellenic 
L-ivilisatioa and arc long before the Mycenajau period, and certainly as 
oarly as the twentieth century B.c. 

Th'' K.roin'ffoti.< at C(tenr^'nf. 

A correspondent of the Globe writes : — " Venta Silurum was a compact 
liitl*^ icnvn on the Via Julia, measuring some five hundred yards by four 
hundred, and situated on a convenient eminence made more rectangular 
than it was by Nature by means of engineering, and then surrounded by a 
sol ill wall some twenty feet high, having exterior pentagonal towers at 
intervals. Xo traces of pre-Roman life have yet come to light tliere, but 
\vc inav ^afelv conjecture that its life as a Roman town lasted for about three 
vcars. Around it rise the Monmouth8hii*e hills, and it is almost within 
siLjht of the Severn, in the newly-turned fields beyond the walls troops of 
while uulls may be seen sharing the spoils of the earth with rooks and 
siarlin^x. The tall wiKl hedges that battlement its decaying walls are 
purple with cornel and bramble, smothered here and there with masses of 
' »»ld-nian*s beanl ' and bryony. Tlie Clifton Arclueological Society, aided 
liUi^ely i»y funds obtaiiunl from without, have wisely undertaken to explore 
the site placed at their dispos:\l by Mr. Lysaght, which forms the south- 
west anule o\' the town, a sit^», in fact, free from any buildings, and forming 
a grassy stpiare o( about one hundred and fifty yards. Here, then, following 
the system best adapltjd for rendering clear the plan of houses and streets, 
hint* been cut a series of diagonal trenches from the fence enclosure to the 
Southern Wall, at some twenty-tive feet apart. The result of this has been 
to lay bare porlit>ns of ancient streets and their adjoining buildings, one of 
the latter apparent being a large house with an enclosed court, remains of 
tin* columns of which, its hypoeaust, latrina, and bakery, are quite easy to 
locate, in spite of abundant eviilences of modification. The main walls of 
these buildings measure three feet, the lesser walls two feet and one foot 
(Mi^dit inches. The paviunents disclosed are of the usual provincial kind, 
made with tesseijc of brick, and without any design. The stucco from the 
talliMi walls, however, displays ])leasant reds and ochres, with stripes brown 
and green. The stones, as elsewheie practically all over Britain, bear 
unmistakabh* discolouration by the action of fire, and burnt timber is to 
be seen in almost every hole, too faithfully recording the fifth century 
invader's destruction. This, however, is not intended to convey that 
superior houses and pavements will not be found. There is excellent 
reason for |)rophesying that next year, when the area of excavation will be 
extended, pleasant surprises will await those interested. For, years ago, 
the late Mr. Octavins Morgan was fortunate enough to lay bare a tesselated 
pavement of the first order in point of style, in another part of the site. 
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And excellent examples of Avetinc pottery have come from the neighbour- 
ing churchyard, together with cinerary vases of good workmanship. 
Tradition declares that the waters of Severn originally came within reach 
of the Southern Wall, and that rings (presumably for the attachment of 
barges) were still in situ in the latter within living memory — such as the 
present writer recollects to have seen in the walls of Ravenna in 1879. 
No water, however, now comes anywhere near them, and the Severn Tunnel 
Station is itself fully three miles distant. Among the * finds ' are plenty of 
coins, chiefly the debased coinage of the later Emperors Allectus, Gratian, 
Valentinian I., Carausius, and, of course, the Constantinian family, though 
a few good earlier silver ones have also been turned up. A little local 
museum, which will soon demand larger premises, has been started under 
the able auspices of Mr. Martin, of Clifton, who is indeed fortunate in 
having one of the most experienced and painstaking of the younger Roman 
archaeologists in Mr. Willi urn Ash by, of Cliristchurch.'' 

A XI V. Century Marriar/e-Coyitract. 

Tiie Ogilvie papers at Cullen House include the indenture made on 2nd 
May, 1396, between Henry Earl of Orkney, and Sir John Drummond, in 
view of the latter's marriage with the Eai I's eldest daughter, Elizabeth. A 
document of so early a date, in Scots vernacular is of interest, apart from 
the legal form it is cast in, and the facts of the history of persons which it 
contains. The following transcript of it we extract from an article by 
\)i\ W. Craniund in the Banffshire Journal of 24th October: — 

" This indenture made at Innerkethyn the secvnde day of May the yher 
of our lorde m ccc neynty and sex betwx a nobil lorde and a mychty Scher 
Henry Synclar, Erie of Orkynnay, lorde of Roslyn, on the ta part and a 
noVjil man Scher Jone of Drvmounde lord of Fynwy on the tother part 
contenys and beirs wytnes / that is to say / at the sayd lorde Erie sal gif 
to the sayd Scher Jone Elizabeth his eldast douchter tyl his wyfe and til 
thaim and to the langast lyfand of thaini and to the ayres cummand 
betwene thaim / al his landvs of the Murtclauch at auld estent of xl. marcis 
lyand within the schyrraydome of Banfe with the pertinents and qwhare 
that faylyheys of xl. marcis inqueryt thru a lele inquest before the twa 
forsayd p irtis the forsayd Erie sal aseth hym of swa mykl faylyheys in 
conabyl place fra the month southward / the qwylk ayris faylyzeand pera- 
ventour / that God forbede / the said landys agayn cummand / to the for- 
sayd erle and hys ayris with al the pertinentis alswa the forsyd lorde Erie 
sal aseth the forsayde Scher Jone / in the forsayd inariage iiii. c. marcis of 
vsuale moneth that is to say of ii. c. to be payit in the yhere at four termes 
proj)ortionaly in payment of the first terme at the fest of Sant Murtyne in 
wynter nest efter the niakyng of thir indenturis in part of payment of the 
forsayd ii. c. marcis (the forsayd Scher Jone sal haf the malys of Ouchtyr- 
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tyro and garden and swa mykyl as pertenys to the niodyr of the foi-8ai<l 
Erie of the forsaid laudis be resone of hir thryd / at he may nouth niak 
frt^ to the forsayd Scher Jone he sal aseth hym of his landis of Marittone (1) 
intnind in payment at the sayd Martymes qwhyl the forsaid ii. c. marcis 
he payit and fra yheyn furth the forsaid landis of Ouchtertyre and garden 
sal remayn with the forsaid Scher Jone wt. all pertyuents qwhil he be 
fully payit of the wyther ii. c. marcis / he alowand to the forsaid Erie / ilke 
yhore in the paynn^nt of tlie forsaid ii. c. marcis xix. marcis of vsuale 
nioneth of Scotland and gif yt sal happyn the forsayd lorde erle til pay the 
torsaid sounie / othirwayis / in ony souar maner / than at the last payment 
liis foisaid landis fre in liis awyn hande. In wytnes of thir tliingis lelely 
aiul tK^wly to be kopyt / to the part of this indentoure remaynand wt. the 
torsaid Scher Jone the sele of tlie sayd Erie is put to / and to tlie j)ert 
remaynand wt. tlie said Krle / the sele of the forsaid Schir Jone is sett to 
' day place and yhere before said." 

The dociini(Mit at Cullen is the first of the two parU$ mentioned in its 
last clause, and the Karl's seal remains appended to it — viz., quarterly, 
1st anil 4th a ship within a double tressure (for Orkney), 2nd and 3rd a 
cross engrailed (for Sinclair). According to Laing {Supplement ^ page 
1-3), these (quarters are transposed in the second EarPs seal. In the 
article above mentioned Dr. Cramond notes the existence at Cullen 
House of another old marriage-contract, "of date 1484, between John 
(irant of Grant and Mari'aret Oijilvic of Deskford. It is written on 
paper, the seal gone. These two marriage-contracts form two of the very 
iiwv existing documents that must once have been preserved in the 
old Castle of Fiudlater." 



Ciueries. 

Llech Las in Scotland. — Perhaps some one of your readers could help 
UM» ill the following matter. In the Welsh story known as the Dream of 
Uhonabwy, which will be found translated into English in the second 
volume of Lady CharloiUi Quests Mahinogion^ a certain Iddawe confesses 
to the treacherous conduct of which he had been guilty as between Arthur 
and his nephew, ^Nledrawd (Modred). At p. 398, words to the following 
etfect are put into his mouth : — 

" And three nights before the end of the battle of Camlau I left them, 
and went to the Llech Las in North Britain to do penance. And there 
1 remained doing penance seven years, and after that I gained pardon." 

What I want to know is where the Llech Las was. The name Llech 
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Las may mean tlie blue flagstone or slate, or it may perhaps simply mean 
a grey stone. Further, what Lady Charlotte Guest has rendered North 
Britain should rather mean Pict-land, b\it she may have been quite right 
in giving it a wider meaning. It is ail as you see, very vague, but some 
one of your readers may be able to suggest what place or what stone was 
really meant : it ought to be some well-known place for doing penance in 
ancient times. John Rhys. 

Jesus College, Oxford. 

Sam Bough's Faintiiig of King's College, Aberdeen. — On thi? title- 
page of Vol. IV. of the Biographical Dictionary of Eniiw^^nt iScutsmen 
(edition of 1855), appears an engraving (by \V. Richardson), from a paint- 
ing (by Sam Bough), of King's College, Aberdeen. Where is the original 
painting ? The publishers, Messrs. Blackie & Son, Glasgow, state that 

they ])arted with it many years ago. 

P. J. Anderson. 
University Library, Abkedeen. 



Conference of Physicians at Dundee in 1657.— Tn a Report on 
Examinations of Medical Practitioners,^ hy Richard Foole, M.D. (St. And., 
1805), Edin. 1833, pp. 14, 15, some account is given of 

*' a conference held in Dundee, in the month of July, 1657, 

between a deputation from the Physicians of Edinburgh, in all 

probability Dr. Purves and Dr. Robert Burnett, on the one hand, 

and some from Aberdeen on the other. Here several articles were 

debated and advised, as might be shown. A detail of the whole 

would occupy much space, and must consequently be avoided here. 

Suffice to glance at what was certainly deemed of most consequence. 

. . . The University of Aberdeen was alarmed and oflfended. In 

that institution, which, cAisequently, was superior so far to every 

one in Scotland at the period, there had been * an actual profession of 

Medicine many years erected (since 1505), established, and stipended, 

with a learned Doctor in Medicine in the place for some years ago 

exercising and orderly teaching and professing Medicine in all its 

parts,' so, at least, said the advocates for the University, as Dr. 

Purves represents them arguing." 

Apparently the Dundee conference was held in connection with what 

Dr. John Gairdner, in his Sketch of the Early History of the Medical 

Profession in Edinburgh (Edin., 1864), terms "the plot of 1657;" but 

Dr. Poole does not make clear where he finds Dr. Purves* account of the 



^ A scarce book, apparently not possessed by the Libraries of the British Museum, 
Advocates', Signet, or Edinburgh University. 
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proceedings, aD<l I invite inforiuation on this liead. Where can I find a 
copy of Turves' Account of Oie Rights of the Profesaora of Medicine (Poole's 
Report, p. 16) I 

On pp. 7, 20, of the Report, reference is made to "a copy (belonging 
to the College of Physicians) of a MS. said to be in the Advocates' Library, 
' wrote and collected by that most industrious antiquarian, Sir Robert 
Sibbald . . . but the presumption as to the authorsliip of the MS. is 
rather in favour of an older man [] his uncle, George Sibbald].'" Sir 
Kob(Tt Sibbald's Metnoirs of the Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh, 
printed in 1837 by Maidment froni the original MS. in the Advocates' 
Library, contains no reference to the Dundee episode. 

l)r. Peel Ritchie, in his recently published Early Days of the Roy^dl 
C.nlJtuhjp of Phisitians, Edinburgh, pp. 122, 126, states that on 12th 
January, 170"), "Sir Robert Sibbald had a discourse giving a Historic d 
Account of such Doctors of Medicine as were Scotsmen, and particular'.ie 
of those that practised in Scotland, and what they had written in Physic 
or Philosophic — with wliich the College were well satisfied;" and that 
such (iiscoursos wore entered in a book called Acta Medica Edinburgensitt. 
Is this MS. extant] P. J. Anderson. 

Univeksity Library, Abkri>ken. 



Inscription on Carved Oak Chest. — The following verse occuro in an 
inscription on the front panel of a carved oak chest of the seventc-enth 
century : — 

No BKTrKIt THOVGHT THEN TUINOKE ON Goi) 

And dayly him to serve 
no bkttkk gvift then to te poore 

WllVCHE READIE ARE TO STERVE 

Is this an extract from an old Scottish version of the Psalms, and if 
not, can its source be traced ? B. 



Interval Botwoon Succossive Births.— Thomas Bisset, M.A. St. And., 
1750, D.D., 1787, minister of Logierait, 1754, married as his second wife, 
Mary, daughter of Principal Thonuis Tullideph, of the United College, 
St. Andrews. The issue of this marriage were eleven in number, not 
niontioned in Hew Scott's Fasti. Of these, Anna was born on 30th 
Octobi.'r, 1772, and Elizab.'th on 29th May, 1773 [vide Logierait Register], 
Clin an authentic instance be cited of a shorter interval between successive 
births -both children surviving? Next before Anna was Alison, who was 
baptised Gth Dec, 1771. 

P. J. Andbiisox. 
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laepUes* 

A Puzzling Flag Inscription (XIV. pp. 29, 116, 167).— ** Philistine" 

is to be congratulated on solving this puzzle. While the lower part of the 

Stirling Skinners* old flag is of white and blue silk patchwork, the upper 

part is of canvas, and the royal arms are between the bale number thus, 

No. (arms) 14. Below the arms in the centre and immediately above the 

inscription, which has now been satisfactorily explained, is the letter 11, 

probably standing for " Rex,*' or its Spanivsh equivalent, " Rey." 

B. 



Wroth Silver. — Some time ago a paragraph on the payment of wroth 

silver in Warwickshire, appeared in the Scottish Antiquary, It may be 

interesting, therefore, to some of your readers to know that a small pamphlet 

entitled, A Curious Warwickshire Custom : Collection " o/ Wroth Silver,** 

by R. T. Simpson, was printed at Rugby in 1884. 

K. 



Jf3otice0 of TBoofes* 

The Antonine WaU Eeport: An Account of Excavations, &c., made 

under the Direction of thd Glasgow Archseological Society. With 

Illustrations. Glasgow: Macleuose i^ Sons, 1899. 180 pp. Price 
10s. 6d. net. 

This Report puts at last into book-form records of excavations and descrip- 
tions of the great Roman Wall between the Forth and the Clyde, which 
have formed for the last eight or nine years the outcome of the labours of 
the influential Committee named in the Preface. In drawing up the Report, 
the Committee were assisted by Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A. London, and 
the late Dr. J. Macdonald, F.S.A. Scotland, than whom we can name no 
higher authorities in their respective department**. 

A brief General Account of the Vallum of Antonine, interesting from 
its references to all the older British Authorities available, is followed bv 
a Conspectus of Early Notices by Roman and Mediaeval Authors ; a large 
portion being devoted to the topography of the numerous Walling Tablets, 
in which Prof. Ramsay and Mr. Haverfield have conjointly rendered much 
assistance. 

With regard to the much-discussed question of the precise distance of 
construction to be credited to this, that, or the other Legion vexillation, or 
cohort, the consensus of opinion seems to be that as we have an over all 
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(listaiKro of *'10 milos in fact, and a minimum of 53 miles on the 
inscriptions," there must have been a "great deal of duplicating in 
the inscriptions, and that they do not imply that the dedicating detach- 
TiKMit did th(» entire work of the portion in respect of which any 
j>iirticuliir tahlot was erected." This on the strength of reading /?^<^«u»xm 
foi- J*, MS foinierly suggost(;d in these columns,* practieally no ditiiculty 
aris<'s if wv. let V stand for J*f;df\% or for a measure rather shorter tiian our 
a('«<'ptati<)ii of the Konuin foot. Various opinions of Roman and Gretk 
Autliors an* next <jU()((hI witl) the view of showing how uncertain — till 
lMt<'ly-— was th(^ geuf^ral voitM? of Antiquaries even on such a vital point as 
th<^ name of th(^ Km[MM'or under whose auspices the great Vallum was 
iniilt, and how easily confusion arose between descriptions of the English 
horder Vallum and the Scottish work. It is largely due to Mr. 
I |jiv(M'fi(;]d's resortrches that wc^ are now in ])osse8sion of evidence showin-^ 
'Mhat the whole* work was constructed by Pius." It may therefore rightly 
]){y cMlled the Antonine Wall. 

Fiirth(;r di'scriptions of the Wall by Gildas, Bede, and Nennius are 
set forth, the translation side by side with the original ; so that if " we 
euKMi^e from the contradictions of so many Chroniclers," somewhat 
Ix^wildiM'cd, we are at least sup])lied with their exact utterances. 

So far, the Report has boon fairly and discriminatingly dealing with 
records of all shades of trustworthiness; the rest of its sections is 
occupied with what will ever remain as its own best monument, and 
a n(>table contrilmtion to the study of Roman and Scottish Antiquities. 
These cha])tors deal with the structure of the Vallum itself in a manner 
so careful, so painstaking, and withal so clear in its elucidation of 
dillicnlt Uichnical details, as to be a standard of the methods of field- 
work and of the faculty of recording daily observations, by which any 
socie-ty might be proud to measure itself. This portion is well illustrated 
by photographs and drawings of the sections made; and the arguments 
for and against, the interpretation of various features as original or 
accessory, inon» especially upon the periodic expansions on the south face 
of the wall, are arrayed with conspicuous justice and fairness. 

Double-page plates, five in number, showing the numerous measured 
se(;ti(uis made at several interesting points across the Vallum, attest 
the carefulness with which tlui field-work wjis accomplished, and conclude 
the body of the Rt^mrt. The first of the four appendices, which form the 
additional matter, is a remarkably luci<l dissertation by Mr. Haverfield 
on the topic, which, after all, appeals perhaps more than any structural 
descriptions, to the general student of Roman Antiquities in Scotland; and 
this is the qu(\stion of the period during which, these *' Masters of the 
World" actually held sway in our land. 

1 Tfif S,v>ui6h Antiquanj, for April, 1898, p. 186. 
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Here, Mr. Haver field sees good grounds for differing from the greatest 
German authority, Mom ra sen, who has always argued ** for a long occupa- 
tion." 

On the evidence, however, of the lack of literary corroboration of the 
theory of Mommsen, on that of the inscriptions found on the course of the 
Wall, and on that of the coins found in various parts of Scotland, Mr. 
Uaverfield shows that it is very probable that "the whole land north 
of the Cheviots must have been lost before or about a.d. 180." This 
reduces the northern much magnified Roman occupation of Scotland, to a 
|)eriod of considerably less than a century. With the caution of the true 
scientist, Mr. Haverfield hesitated at putting this statement into absolutely 
definite terms ; but, as he is careful to point out, " No fort along the 
Vallum of Pius has yet been adequately explored, and until that is done, 
we cannot speak positively of many things." 

Several pages at the end of the Report are devoted to reproductions of 
the Sections of the Vallum made in 1893, by the officers of the Ordnance 
Survey. It is perhaps a little annoying that in these, the horizontal dis- 
tances are given in links, and not, as in the Society's own sections, in feet. 

From typographical errors the Report is pleasantly free ; here and there 
the lack of a proper punctuation being the most heinous. But — no slight 
omission — there is no general index to its contents. 

In every other respect, this volume is one destined to remind those who 
collaborated in its production of many a pleasant day's expedition, and of 
much excellent work of a kind undeniably useful to the student and the 
antiquary. 
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IHE F^iior is particularly desirous of making 

the above work as accurate and complete 

ind fur that reason he <iesires 

with the undermentioned 

'persons, all of whom he knows to have been legally 
entitled to bear arms, or with their descendants. 
He would very greatly esteem communications 
from the undermentioned |«op!e or from any de- 
scendant, and would be glad to be informed where 
death without issue is known to have taken place. 
The dates which follow the names are the latest 
dates at which the Editor knows them to have been 
alive or resident at the addresses given. Prospec- 
tuses, specimen pages and illustrations, or infor- 
mation forms sent on application 10 the Editor. 
Ail genuine arms are inserted without any charge 
or liability, and the Editor will particularly welcome 
notice of any arms ofHcially establishe<!, or pedigrees 
officially recorded and continued to date within 

MBcent years. 

K FIRST LIST, AD 

UbcHI.DrBrRenuir Housr.Lanca^ierGale, London. W. AfReck or Edinghame (1777) 

Stexrombie. Joseph, plantei, Souih Carolina (1778) Ainslie of PiUon, representing Dolt 

TUmrof Genoch (177a) 1 Ainslie, LieuL -General George Rot 

AdMi of Blainutam (ia»3) . .. .■ ^ ... „.._,.__,__■_, 




Adam. John, of Maryburgli (1756J 

Adam. William, of Marvburgli (1765) 

Adams. Francis OUiwell, John St., Berkeley Sq., 

London, W. 
Adanuon, Heniy, Ewell. co. Surrey (1B83) 
Addison. W. H., of Newark House, Maidsl 



5, Queliec (1760) 



' Aitchison of Rochsoltocb (17 

I Aitchi*on.SirjDhn, K.CB.(rS67) , ,_ 
kenofSalieoalsandDarroch, CO. Slirling (iB?!]^ 
kfn, Catherine (1804) 
ken. Janwi, ihipownec. Glasgow |iB7j) 
erman. Isaac. o( London (1761) 
(oyd, Ed*ard,M.P.,of Banklieia and Deolon ^ 
Adi>lphus,SlrjBa>b,M.D..Inspe<Mor-GcneralofAnnr AldweU of Moyne, co, Tipperaiy 
-—'--■- AlFirandn- of Ballochmyle (1788! 



■, Kent, 



^HCKpluto 



Ajdt 



, Chrisl 



Aldridge a( Kinpdere, co. Hanu (I77S>1 

AletsniHer uf Hauehtun (1774) 

Alexander, Boyd ^1784) 

Aleiuider, John, mercbanl, Glasgow (i36i) 

AlgMt, Henry Jamas, of Ballybrack, co. Dublin 

Aluon, Archibald, SherilTDr Lanarkshire (183a) 

Allan. Jaiuei, ilupowDcr. Glasgow (1S70) 



AlUwc 



if Puncn 



jCoiirl 



5. HercfonI 



., J.P., otWarringlon, Lane 
Allen, CapL Fouotaine Tl<»ge- (iSj?) 
Allen, John, London (1779) 
Allison, John (iBIi) 
Allolt, of South Rlrkby, Yorks. (1739) 
AliOp of London I173S) 
Alston of Craighead [1869) 
Alston of Weslerton<i79a) 
Alston, John, bank»r. Glasgow (iSio) 
Ambrose, of Ambrose Hall, co. Dublin 
Aniphletl (formerly Dunne), Rev. Charles, of Earls- 

oonibe, Wotcesler 
Anderson of BUfrvadIck (i86a) 
Anderson of Jesmond House, Noithumberland 
Anderson of New bigging (1780) 
Anderson, Aleiande ■ ■ ■ 
Anderson, Alexandf 



Anden 



Wales (.863) 
1187a) 



nderson, Capt. James Alexander, I4lh Foot (1S68) 
Anderson, Sir James. London (1869) 
'--"—son. John, London (1794) 

son (Lord Mayor of LoDdon, 1798) of Mill HiU 



Anderson, WilliHm Archibald, merchant, Glasgow 

(1860I 
Andrews, Biggs, Q.C.. Middle Temple 
Annand, Alexander, London (iSia) 
: Anncsley. Richard (formerly Joyni) of Bally5ai, co, 
Kildare (1844) 
Ansley. Col, Otto House. North End, Hnmmersniith 
Ansley, John, Lord Mayor of London, (iSoB) 
Arbulhnol of Arbuthnotahaugh (1765) 
Aibulbnol. Sir William (1st mairie. 1:814. and malric, 

Arcedeckne-Butler. James Henry Edward (1867) 
Archdnll, Henry Archdall Gr.iy- (fonnerly Gray), ol 

Derrvaigan, co. Fermanagh (1840) 
Archdckin, Edward, co. Kilkenny (1776) 
ArkleyofDunninanld (iSaj) 

Armil^lead. George, M.P.. merchant, Dundee (1B68) 
Arrnstrone of Tennonfechan, CO. Louth 
Arnol of Ariary (isl malric, 1795, and malric. 1807) 
Arthur of Lcven Bank (iSr-' 
Arthur, Francis Robert, o ..,_.. 

mania, and of Drayton Manor, Victoria 
Arthur. lamei, M.D.. K.G.H., Depuly-InspeMor- 

General of Hospitals (1837) 
Arthur, Willinm Rae, merchant. Lord Provost of 

Glasgow (1870) 
Ashcroft of Grange House, Oakhill Park. Old Swan, 

Liverpool 
Ashtnoie, Charles, of Belfast. Lieut. -Col. 30th Fool 
Ashton, Thomas, M.D,. Manchester 
Atkins, Frederick Thomas, of Madras, banker 
Atkinson. Richard, Highfield House, Raihgar, Lord 

Mayor of Dublin ([S57 and 1S61) 
Auchinleck of Crevanagh House, co, Tyrone, and 

Sbamroctc Green, fo. Fermanagh 
Auger, Paul, a refugee frotn Bordeaux (1701) 
Auldjo, John, Jim. (i8i6) 

BabRAMPOBE, Maharajah Dirg Bibi Sing 



Bacon.George, of Sutton. Bonninglon .and No«ingh« 
Bacon, Robert (formerly M'Causland). of Daisy EA 

ca Londondeny (tSi^l _ 

Bacon, Rev. Thomas, M.A. Rector Of WiggonhA 

and Greathacn, co. Sussex 
Baggalay, Richard, of Kingsthorpe House. Unm 

*— ■-- and Sir Richard Baggalay. Attonqt- 



Sutherland, of Bombay Staff Corps 
Bailey of Norwich 

Baitey of Psdgnton. eo. Devon ( 185s) 
Bailbe of Cambcoe (1780) 
BaiUie of Monditon (17S4) 
Baillie of Rosehall ('747) 
Baillie, James (1763) 
Baillie, Rev. James Kennedy (formerly Keniiedr^ 

D.D., Rector of Ardtrca. Amiagti (1836) 
Baillie, Weiam Robert, W.S. (iljS) 
Baird of Knoydatt (1B86) 

Baisley, Euseby, of Riekeisiown, Co. Carlow (1711! 
Baker of Bayfordbury. Heils 
Baker of Derby 

taker, Henry John (formerly Tower), of EkmoR. (a 
Durham, Stanton, co North lunberlnnd. *c. (iSm) 
Baker, Thomas, J. P., Mayor of Mand 
1B81, of Skerton House, Old Trafford, 
Baker, Esq , J.P., 10. Warwick 

Bald. John. CO. Roxburgh (1866) 

Balfour of Denmlll (1773I 

Balfour of Dunbog (1779) 

Balfour, John (1799) 

Balfour, Captain John Adrian, U.S. |I7^) 

Balfour, John Lewis, Ruraa (184s) 

Rtlfour, Lieut.-Col. W. Stewart (1837) 

Bnlfour-Siewart of ArUgland (1869) 

Bnliingall, Hugh, Ardarroch, Dundee (1SB8) 

BallochofPeathill(t869) 

Bally, Wm, Ford, F.R-CS., of Bath 

Balmanno, John, M.D., Glasgow J1833I 

Bannatyne, William M'l^od, orihal It 

Barchand 

Barclay, John, Gunnebo. Sweden (1639) 

Barclay, Rev. Joseph, Bishop of Jerusalem 

Barclay, Sir Robert. K.C.a, H.E,LC.S, (1816) 

Barker, Thomas, of Roslra Hali, Sydney, N.SW. 

Barker. Wm. OUver, M.D,, of Dunboyne, co. Malli 

Barlow, formerly of Dublin 

Barlow. Edward, M.Dl, of Bath 

Barned, Israel (formerly Lewis), of Gloucester Terna 
■ . Park jiBsB) 



1, Somerset. Tas- 



SB8) jy 



Barnes of Brooksidt . 

Barnes.Pemberton, of Havering-«ttc- Bower. cOi Bpb 

Barnes, Capt. Richard Knowles, R.N. 

Barns, Col. James Stevenson, C. B . of KkktuU (iM 

Bams, John, merchant, Glasgow (t77») 

Barnwell, Frederick Henry (formerly Tumor) of BM] 

Sl Edmund's <iSa6) 
Baron of Heywood. co. Lancaster 
Baron of Preston (.783) 

Barreilo, Joseph, of London and Calcutta <l8i3l 
Barrington. Sir John, Lord Mayor of Dublin, iWS 
Barrow, Alfred, of London 
Barrow, George Martin, of St. John's Green, Emi 
Barrow, Simon, of Lansdowne Grove. Bath 
Borrows of Hayley, near Stourbridge 
Barry of Tollmon Hall. co. Notts fiau) 
B.irry. Olter, of Emperor's Gate, London 
Barsley. Job, of Oporto and Coventry ( r73o) 
Bartholomew. Robert, merchant, Glasgow (1869) 
Boshe of Hertfordshire 
Bates, Wm. R., of Liverpool 
Batllne, Col. William. Bombay EstabUshment 
Baxter of Ktlmaron [iB6a) 

. of Lelnster Gardens, andof LiaM* 



Inn, London 
Baxter. Hen " 



'E..J.P,,ofl 



le Tower. RaintufJ^I 



London 

tte. Sir jQ«cph William, C.a 
n of Cjrohinia, oo. Montgomery 
, Thomas, of Dublin (1820) 

lames, LL.D. (178a) 

Rkfaard Hudson (1858) 

Hugh, of The lemple, near Manchester 
Horatio (formerly Lawreie), of Dormington 
s, Berks (1850) 
' Creeling St. Mary and Needham Market, co. 

7 

Woodside, ca Surrey 
m of London 

rSunbury Place, ca Middlesex (1858) 
:harks Allen Evans, Esq., of Su John's Hill. 
lurey 
ie 

enrr Nugent, of Bellview, co. Fermanagh, and 
er Bell of Gortradale. co. Fermanagh 
mes Spencer, of Fawe Park, co. Cumberland 
lomas, Ealing (1783) 
lomas, 3rr., of Rossie, co. Perth (x886) 
— , merchant, Svdney, N.S.W. (1837) 
/m. Hallows, of Coiutlands, Surrey 
Rer. Wm., RD., F.S.A., Rector of All 
iws. Prebendary of Lincoln 
;, John Charles Jackson (formerly Jackson), 
. ist West India Regt 
of Stourton Hall, 00. Worcs. 
, Robfon, Esq., Perry mead Court, Somerset 
.Thomas Starling, of North Cray Place.co. Kent 
Wrexham Lodge, co. Bucks 
of Spratton Gnmge, co. Northampton 
r Westerbogie (1785) 

James Wm. Middleton, of Ballynegall, co. 
Meath (1848) 
Robert (1763) 
' Preston Hall, co. Kent 
Thomas, of Ashted, co. Surrey (1774) 
of Carsbahon, 00. Surrey (?f(Mmerly Batley) 
i, Henry Fisher (formerly Stone), of Rockbeare 
:, ca Devon (1829) 

of Whitley Hall, Eccles6cld, W.R. co. York 
Edmund Knowles, F.G.S. and F.R.G.S.. of 
«kl 

Vm. Jarvis, of Croydon 
of Aochintorlie (1797) 
f Glenalbert (1757) 
ITharles Bertram, Edinburgh (1880) 
C^harles Christopher, of the Inner Temple 
fohn, writer, Wigtown (1850) 
Philip, Glasgow (1863) 
rd, Wm. Henry, of Ham. co. Surrey 
, John, Lord Provost of Glasgow (1866) 
, Robert. Glasgow (1887) 
John, of Broxwell Hall, co. Surrey, Sheriff of 
on (1819) 

«, Henry, of Abshott, co. Hants 
Jexander (1849) 
liomas. Surrev (18x5) 

Robert Blake (formerly Foster), of Knockmoy, 
alway (1847) 

Nathaniel, of Randall's Park, near Leatherhead 
fBlanefield(i8o9) 

Samuel Richard, of Kentish Town, London 
eld (formerly Jenyns), Rev. Leonard, of Bel- 
t, near Bath(i87i) 

rg, Ludwig Alexander, and Victor George, of 
e Gardens, Kensington 
«r Robert. Mayor of Belfast (1876) 
Marshall, of Burton Crescent. St. Pancras 
3apt. Edmund. R.N. 
Andrew (1806) 

'apt. John du Terreau, R.E. 
>f Carbrook(i87o) 
Moodkee) 

r Kimmerghame (1824) 
rhomas, ca Kent (i8ia) 



Bond, Walter M'Geough- (formerly M'Geough), 
Drumsill. co. Armagh (1824) 

Bonner, of 43 Queen's Gate Terrace, Kensington 

Booker, Josias, of Demerara, W.I., and of Pop 
Grove, Allerton, near Liverpool 

Bookey of Ardenode, co. Kildare (1815) 

Boor man. Thomas Hugh, of East Peckham 

Borren, William Geddes. Ardrossan (1868) 

Borthwick. James, Bombay (1808) 

Borton, Gen. Sir Arthur, G.C.a, G.C.M.G. 

Bostock of Olford. Kent (1733) 

Boswell of Auckinleck (1809) 

Boswell of Balmuto (x&^5) 

Boswell of Blackadder (1784) 

Boswell. Robert. Lyon Depute (1773) 

Bottomley of Wade House. Halifax 

Boulter, Dr. Hugh, Bishop of Bristol (1730) 

Boulton of Gibbon Grove, co. Surrey 

Bourke, of St. Andrews, Holbom (1757) 

Bourne of Chesterton, co. Oxford 

Bourne of Hilderstone Hall, co. Stafford 

Boutcher, Emmanuel 

Bovey, of Wordon Abbey, Beds., and Stow, < 
Cambs. (171a] 

Bowater, Sir Edward, K.G.H. (1844) 

Bowden, Richard Catlow, of Stroud Green, Croydo 

Bowen, Charles Hartpole, of Courtwood, Queen's C 

Bowman of Ashenyards (1757) 

Bowman. John (1805) 

Boyd of Macpoffle. co. Roxburgh (1892) 

Boyd of Townend (1865) 
Boyd. Ven. Archdeacon 
Boyd. George Augustus Rochfort, of Middleton Pai 

CO. Westmeath (1867) 
Boyd, Captain James Waddell (1858) 
Boyd. Lieut. -Gen. Sir Robert (1786) 
Boyes. Charles Crofton, New Zealand (1879) 
Boyton, Rev. Charles, F.T.C.D. (1829) 
Brabazon. Nicholas Coulthurst- (formerly Coulthurs 

of Danesfort, co. Kerry (1845) 
Brace, Vice-Admiral Sir Eklward, K.C.B. (18 16) 
Brace. Capt. Francis, R.N. 
Brackenridge, Geo. Chas. (formerly Trimble), of As 

field Park, co. Tyrone (1846) 
Bradbury, Lancashire 
Bradbury. Augustus Bealy, of Edinburgh 
Bradley. Andrew Hawes (formerly Dyne), of Go 

Court. Kent (1800) 
Brady. Benjamin Geale-, of Mount Geale. co. Kilkeni 

(1841) 
Brady. James Bernard, Baron, H.R.E. (1766) 
Brady, John, M.P., of Ely, co. Cambridge 
Brady, William Stewart Richardson, of Chiklands, c 

Tyrone (1841) 
Brae, Thomas, of Bengal 
Braikcnridge, George Weare, of Broomwell House, c 

Somerset 
Brailsford of Barkwith House, Wragby and Toft Hi 

CO. Lincoln 
Brand of Holbom. l^ndon 

Brand of Wherstead and Woodbridge. co. Suffolk 
Brand. Sir Thomas (1721) 
Brandreth of Houghton House. 00. Bedford 
Breen. Henry Hegart, F.S.A. 
Bremer, Sir James John Gordon. K.C.B.. K.C.H. 
Brettell of Bumav. co. Salop 
Brewin of Lou^borough, ca Leics. 
Brewster, Dublin (1814) 
Bridge, Dorsetshire 

Bridgen, Lord Mayor of London (X764) 
Briggs, of Halifax and Berstwith Hall. 00. York. 
Brisbane of Milton (1793) 
Brisbane. Sir Thomas. K.C.a (x8i6) 
Bristow. William CoUyer, of Crawley, Hants (1859) 
Broade, Stanier-Philip-, John, of Fenton Vivian, Stafl 
Broadricke of Hamphall, Stubbs, 00. York 
Broad wood of Lyne, 00. Surrey (1824) 
Brock, Sir Isaac, of Guernsey (1813) 



Brook. Richard, at I^ndon 

Brooks. MeiirlM. Lord Mayor ol DuUiii I1874I 

Brooksbuili 

Broolubank, WiUiam Lyon, of Bromlry, co. Ken 

Broombead-Colton-Fon of Sheffield 

Brown of Asbley {1S66) 

Brownof EceIes(i8o8) 

Brown oF EUieslon (17159) 

Brown of Long Itchington (1743) 

Brown of Newhall (isl malric. 17S1, and mainc iBayl 

Brown of Wawrhaughi (iBoS) 

Brown, Charles Brown Cornish- (formerly Cornisli), of 

Sondford, co. Derby <ie63) 
Brown, Forsylh-, of Whilsome Newlon (1B56J 
Brown. Sir George. G.C.B, <i86o) 
Brown, lame:!, of Hambill Grovn, Cnlfonb 
Brown.JamesAdaniM'Kerrell.CA..EdmburEhliBG7) 
Brown, John, Copenhagen (17SS) 
Brown, Sir John, of Endeliff Hall. Sheffield 
Brown, Peler. of Woodplumpion, Sl Michael, Lotus. 
Brown. Rev. Richard, Bute (176.^) 
Brown, Williiun, of Horton Place, co. Surrey |iB6g) 
Brown. Winiam Candler-, of Agheniiire, Callan, eo, 

Kilkenny I.B57) 
Brown. William Williama, ol Chapel AUerlon, near 

Leeds 
Browne. Count George, ol the H.K.E. (17x4), and 

Count Ulyues Browne, H.K.E. 
Browne, Major-Gen. Sir George SBcl;vllle, K.C.B. 

Browne, Hervey Knox-. Capl., of Aughentame Caalle, 

Broirae. Rev. Peter William, of Rathbane, co. Lime- 
rick (1657) 

Browne. Salpb Wylde-. of Caughley Hall, Barrow 
(.7B8) 

Browne. Thomas, Uarler Kingol Arms (1761) 

Browne, Thomas Browne (formerly Bradvl. ol New- 
grove, eo. Clare (1877) 

Browne. Windham Iformerly Brady), of Brookville, 
CO. Ckire<iB66) 

Browne- Borlhwicti, Rev. R.. London UB6S) 

&ownfield of Batlaston Hall, co. SialV. 

Bnice of Grangehill |i8i6| 

Bruce ofSlenhouse (1801) 

Bruce, Hamilton-Tyndall-, of Grangeball and Falk- 
land 11873) 

Bruce, lames, Pensacola, Wesl Florida (J7^) 

Bnice, Michael, grniidBon ol Bruce of Sten house (1730) 

Bruce, Thomas Wyndbajn, ol Si. Gerniains, co. Corn- 
wall (1791) 

Bruce, William, surgeon (1764) 

Bruce-Dundas of Blair (179^) 

Bruere, William, of Ashtcd, eo. Surrey (1803) 

Bryce of Bowlon 11766) 

Buchan of Auchmacoy I1830J 

Buchan, Robert, Edinburgh {1635) 

Buchanan of Aehleshie and Arnprior (iSiof 

Buchanan of Ardcn (1793) 

Buchiman of Ardenconnel (i79>) 

Buchanan of Ardoch 11791) 

Buchanan of DrumpcUier {lU matnc. 1761, and 
roaliic 1871I 

Buchanan ol Shandon I1S63I 

Buchanan, Captain Alexander, son of Ballat <i784l 

Buchanan, John, merchant. Glasgow I1S68I 

Buchanan. William Cross, C.E. (1B67) 

Buckingham of London (170SI 

Buckley of Badminton, co. Gloucs. 

BulSn, Pabrick. ol Wordtown House. Raihlambam, 
CO. Dublin, l.ord Mayor of Dublin (1B71) 

Bullen, Admiral Sir Charles. K.C.B., K.C.H. 

Bullen. John Symes- (formerly Symesl 

Bulloch, Architwld, meichant, Ghisgow (1656) 

Bullock of North Coker House, ca Somerset 

Burder, John 

Burdus of Middlesex 



Burfool of London 

Surges, John Ynyr, High Sheriff eo. TyrefleTI 

of Parkajiaur, co. Tvron.^, and Thorpe HiT, 1 

Elast Ham, Essex 
Bum. Edward. Lisbon (1757) 
Burn, Henry John, Somerset St., Ponman Sq, 
Burnea, Sir Alexander, C.B 
Bumes. lames. H.E.I. C.S (ist matric. 1BJ7) 
" *— s. K.H, (andniairi ' 
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Essex ( 1873) 
Burnett of Morden Hall. co. Kent (iSia) 
Bums of Bloomhill <iS36) 
Burr of .-MdETmuslon C!otDl. co. Berks 
Burrows, Rev. Henry William, (r*non of Rodioli 

Cathedral 
Burt-Marshall of Luncarly (iSjal 
Bunon, Alfred, M.R.C.S.E., Physician 10 HE. A 

Lord-Lieul. of Ireland 
Bunon, Lancelot Archer, of WoodbndS, m«i Kv 

worth, Hants r"^ 

Busbe, Charles, of Kingstown, eo. Dublin (I 
Bustman, Josepb, of London (17831 
Butler of Clonbougb and Germany (173*1 i 
Butler, Barthdoniew (17341 
Butler, Charles, M.D,, of Dublin (1833) 
Butler, Humphry |t79of 
Bulla, James. Knigbi of St. Louis (1735) I 
Butler, John Baptist, of Rochelle 1 17a- ^ 
Butler. futiB Piers (formerly KlIkaHy 

Mount SL. Dublin (1B7BI 
Butler. Philip, of Gatalunga, Addaide. & H 
Butler. Ridutrd. OCSl Malo, Brinanjr (17 " 
Builer. Captain Robert Henry Fowhi^i 

Hnl) and Pendelord, CO. Staffoid 
Butler. Thomas, of Seville (1733) 
Bull, George Medd. ofTavistock Sqture, L 
Butt, Isaac, of Dublin. M.P. 
Bmier. William. M.D. I1767I 
Bullertietd of Clapham, Surrey (1754) 
Butterworth. Josepb Henry 
Byatt. Richard, of Buiv Sl Edmund's (1730) 
fiyrcb of Sussex and Kent ^ I 



CAHILL, Michael, of Bollyco 



I. CO. Kilke 



togwall ( 
I John, 



of Fa9 



Caldwell. Ueul. -Colonel. I 
Caldwell. Sir James UUyman. G.C.B, 
Callander of Craigfcnh IiStSI 
Calrow of Walton Lodge, near Pnaton 
Cameron of Lakefield |i8si| 
Cameron, Hugh Innes. Dm) 
Cameron, Lieut -Colonel 

matric. 1B15) 
Campbell of Ardcbatten I iBiS| 
Campbell of Avisyard {1344) 
Campbell of Clathick (1757! 
CampbeU ol Colgrain ( 1861 ) 
Campbell of Finab (17711 
Campbell of Glenfeochan (1789! 
Campbell of Hallyards (tBi4f 
Campbell ol Oltar (1791 1 
Campbell of Park (177a) 
Campbell of Smiddygrsen (17931 - 

Ciimpbell. Alexander, of Cnmmo (18711 
Campbell. Alexander, of Gaiconibe. Isle nf Wif 

(1818I 
Campbell, Alexander. Comptroller of CuSIOBn, Pi 

Glasgow (1S06) 
Campbell. Alexander. PeruliTlia) 
Campbell. Captain Alexuider. H.E.LC.S. (IMMM 

1S15. and malric. 18 16) 
Campbell, Sir Alexander, Bart.. K.C.B. (tfl 1MB 

1815, and malric, 1817] 
Campbell. Charles, third son of Campbell «r Bvt 

slon (1768) •^ 

Campbell. Sir Colin, K.C.R (1 
Campbell, Duncan, Bailie of I!a fi;6it 



J 



hJ- '1 ".■ 



U. CoL James. C.a (1816) 

U, Tames. Blackerton. 00. Devon (1886) 

Ik, JobD. (retired) Captain aist Madras Native 

nr (1873) 

11, Major-General John. C.B. (1863) 

11-Miller-Morison, Mrs. Jean Morison, of Het- 

00. Pumfries (1886) 

til. Lament, of Possil (1893) 

ill, Mungo. planter, Grenada (1773) 

dl. CoL Neil (1814) 

H, Rev. Peter Colin, ProfesscM* in Aberdeen 

latric. 1854) 

dl, Robert, merchant, Sydney (1837) 

aUCol. William (1763) 

sU-Hooke of Bangeston (1773-1773) 

, William (formerly Helsham). of Kilkenny 

) 

>hn Frederick Skoulding- ,of Gilston, Herts (1866) 
Rev. Louis, D.D., Minister of the German 
nan Church, Whitechapel 
, of Ashurst, CO. Kent 
. Alston, C.E., ca Surrey (1869) 
, William Thomas, Lincoln's Inn 
tiael. John (formerly M 'Ostrich), of Cork (1868) 
tiael-Smjrth of Nutwood (ist matric 1831, 2nd 
c. 1833) 

MS, Lt-Col. Joseph Hugh, R.A. (1814) 
ff, David (1890) 
ie of Finhaven (1773) 
ie. Gen. Nicholas, H.E.I.C.S. (1815) 
f, John Allan, London (ist matric. 1825, and 
c. 1826) 

.ev. Thomas, of Aghadoe 
:>j)CAin R. Riddeir(i838) 
, Cfoote Alexander, Ashfurd. co. Wicklow 
, Edward Joseph, of Accarsane, Capetown (1883) 
rs, James, eldest son of Kilconquhar (1760) 
rs, John, London (1810) 
Tfaiomas, Serjeant-at-Arms, of Robertstown and 
nally, co. Meath 

^ht, Rev. Robert (formerly Cobb), Rector of 
ute St. Mary and Ellingham, co. Norfolk (1865) 
ight, William, of Brimley House, West Teign- 
h 

nt, Thomas, of Bailee House, co. Antrim 
mt. Col. Wm., C.B. (1826) 
, Rev. Stephen Hyde, Vicar of Mere, co. Wilts 

, Charles, C.H., Edinburgh (1877) 

, Walter Gibson, Edinburgh (1864) 

ow, William 

4 Belmont, Mill Hill, and Richmond, Surrey 

s, Jeremiah, of Liverpool 

nrs of Larbert (1763) 

»3, John Gray, Aberdeen (1886) 

!rs, Major-Gen. Sir John Mary, K.C.B. (1815) 

ers of Glenormiston ( 1863) 

ers, of London (1723) 

ers, Mons. , Baron of Tartas, France 

;y, George, of the Civil Office, Dublin Castle 

•) 

William Wheaton. of Fathe House, ca Somerset 

i. Rev. James, D.D., Minister of Kirkcowan, 

ownshire (1870) 

•, of Bishop's Lydiard, co. Somerset 

ton, Wm. Smith-, of Belmont, Raheny (1874) 

William John Potts- (formerly Potts), of Carlton 
ie Terrace and Lincoln's Inn (1864) 

Thomas (1773) 

ind of Hawkswick, St. Alban's 
un of Rycroft House, Rochdale, and ^ooklyn, 
^ood 

Alfred Theodore Hooke-, Finchley New Road, 
lesex (1872) 

11, French-, of Debben Hall, Essex (1773) 
:h, Thomas Wm. Lear- (formerly Lnr), of 
unouth (1835) 

of Bedlay (1855) 



Christie of Durie (1787) 

Christie of Edale (1866) 

Christie of Riddry (impaling Dwyer), (1818) 

Christie, Mrs. Alison Philip (or Cowden), (1874) 

Christison, John, W.S. (1890) 

Christison, Robert, M.D. (1864) 

Chritchley, James, of Grangebegg, 00. Kildare(i8i4) 

Church, Henry, R.N. 

Church, Sir Richard, C.B., K.H. (1822) 

Church, Samuel (formerly Philips), of St. David's, ca 

Brecon (1869) 
Church, Rev. Wm. , of Hampton, ca Middlesex 
Churchill, CoL Chatham Horace 
Churchward, Rev. Marcus Dunoud-, Vicar of 

Northam, Bideford 
Churton, John, of Morannedd, Rhyl, High Sheriff 

CO. Flint (1875) 
Chute, Wm. Lyde Wiggett- (formerly Wiggett) of 

The Vine, Hants, and Pickenham Hall, co. Nor- 
folk (1827) 
Clark of Belford, ca Northumberland 
Clark of Bellsfield, Trowbridge, and Cumberland, 

Bradford, Wilts 
Clark of Camphill (1869) 
Clark of Oakshawside (1869) 
Clark, Andrew, S.S.C. (1879) 
Clark, David, Merchant, Edinburgh (1814) 
Clark, James Johnston, of Largantogher House, 

Maghera, co. Londonderry 
Clark, James Hamilton, Lieut. R.N. (1778) 
Clark, John, M.D. (1824) 

Clark, Thomas, Lord Provost of Edinburgh (1886) 
Clark, Wm., of Steeple, 00. Antrim (1819) 
Clarke of Elmbank, Leatherhead 
Clarke of Ockley, co. Surrey 
Clarke of Welton Place, co. Northants (formerly 

Plomer) 
Clarke, Walter (formerly O'Donnell), of Summer 

Island, CO. Armagh (x8o6) 
Clarke, Wm., of Cork (1804) 
Clarkson, Frederick Scipio, of London 
Claxson of Eastgatc House and Wotton Lodge, 

Gloucester 
Clayton, Nathaniel, of Eastcliff, ca Lincoln 
Clephane of Carslogie (and matric. 1802) 
Clerk of Braleccan (1754) 
Cliffe, Anthony, of Bellevue, co. Wexford 
Clifton. Henry Markham-, of Clifton Hall, Notts 

(1849) 
Clogstoun, Samuel Matthew, London (18x3) 

Close of Drumbanagher (1812) 

Clouston, Peter, Lord Provost of Glasgow (1863) 

Clowes, William, 51 Gloucester Terrace. Hyde Park 

Clulow of Exhingham, co. Sussex 

Coates. James, of Eastwood, ca Down (1859) 

Coats of London 

Coats, Archibald, Glasgow (1798) 

Coats, William, Merchant, Glasgow (1763) 

Cobbe. Charles, of Newbridge, 00. Dublin 

Cochran of Ashkirk (and matric. 1813) 

Cochran of Balfour, co. Aberdeen (1875) 

Cochrane of Ashkirk (1st matric. 1795) 

Cochrane of Calder Glen, ca Lanark (1884) 

Cockbum, Admiral Sir Greorge. G.C.B. 

Cockburn, Thomas, of Rowchester, Deputy Keeper 

of Great Seal of Scotland (1779) 
Cockbum- Hood of Stoneridge (1866) 
Codd of Kensington 

Codrington. Admiral Sir Eldward. G.C.B. 
Coey. Sir Edward. Mayor of Belfast (1861) 
Cogan, Rt. Hon. Wm. Henry Ford, of Tinode, co. 

Wicklow 
Coghlan, Lieut. -General Roger 
Cohen, Samuel, Park Place, Brixton 
Cole, Rev. George Lamont, of WalUaford Manor, 

Wellington, co. Somerset 
Cole, Owen BlayncT, of Rra^idruni, ca Mooaghan 
^ Cole, Wm. Cole, of Exeter, banker 



Mayor Ii847-B) 
Coleman, James Henry. 1 1 Napier. New Zealand, ai 

Brandon Parva, Norfolk 
Colledge. lliomas Kichard 
Collelt or London (1711) 
Colley. George Francis (ronnerly I'ameroyl. of kat 

angan. co, Kildare (1830) 
CoUin of Colliiuton. Richard (1735) 
CoUings of Guernsey 
Collins, William, ofRoiierdam 
Collis. Edvnird Iformerly Supple), of Ballinvarig, c 

Cork (1859) 
Collow of Aiicln 
l^lquhoun (Call 
CulquhouD, John, James (Cahnn, Gahn), I17S7) 
Colquhoun, William, J. H.. CO. Bedford (1841) 
CollhunB, Joseph, of Dripsey Casile, co. Cork 
Colvin, Rabat, of Loueh Esks, co. Donegal 
Combs, Henry James, London (1847) 
Compton, Henry, of Court, co, l.imeiick 
Concanon, Edmond James, of Waterloo, co, Galwsy 
Conduit! of Westminisler (1711I 
Conolly (of Castletown). Edward Michael Pakenham, 

M.P. 
ConoUy, Charles John Thomas, of Midford Castle, co, 

Somerset 
Conll, Mn. Jaaet, or White (1770) 
Conway, Edward, Viscount de, Belgium 
Conwell, WfUiam Eugene Edward, M.D. 
Conyers, Lieut. -General Charles Edward, Willow 

Bonk, Fulham 
Conyers, Helena Fredenca (formerly Lang) 
Cook. John, W.S. (1876) 
Cooke of Edmonton, Middx. (1760) 
Ojoke, Rev. Thomas Aleiander (formerly Maihewsl, 

ofWargrave 
Cookson, George Horner Re^nald-, of Wbitehill 



Park, t 



, Duth 



Cooper of Toddington Park, co. Bedford, and Park 

House, Highgaie. N.W, 
Cooper, Sir Grey (1776) 
Cooper, James Cooper (formerly Tuthill), of Merrion 

Sq,, Dublin (1844) 
Cooper. Robert Chester, of Lewes, Sussex 
Cooper, Samuel Joshua. Moum Vernon, near Bamsley 
Cope of Osbaslon Hall, co. Leicester 
Cope. John Alex. Mainley {formerly Piniiigar), of 

Great Geonie Street, Westminster (1867) 
Cope, Robert Wright (formerly DoolanJ, of Lough- 

gall, CO. Armagh 1 1S44I 
Copeland, Benjamin, of Belnagan, co. Mcalh (1744) 
Copeland. WiUiam Taylor. Lord Mayor of London 

(1836) 
Coperaan ofHemsbv Hall, NorfbU 
Cornfool of Rydc, Isle of Wight, and Petersham, 

Comick of West Alington, Bridpon, Devon 
Corry, De Winlon. of Shaw Hall, co. Carlo* 
Corsair of Caimie-Hill I1866) 
Cory, Rev, Henry (formerly Eade|, of SI. John's Coll., 



Caml 



(■864) ■ 



Taunton 
Cotton of the Priory. Lealherhead 
Cotton, Ven. Henry, Archdeacon of Cashel, 

Rector of Thurles 
Couli, James, yr., of Ashgrove (1831) 
CouU, Thomns, M.D, (1815) 
Coull of Aaldhame (1757) 
Coulthard of Scotby (1784) 
Couliharl of Coullharl (1846) 
Couper. Physician, Wigion (1814) 
Courtayne, Henry Diiggan, 4 ' " ' - - > 



Cowan of Loganhoiue (1873) 
Cowan, John Black, M.D. (1866) 
Cox, of Chaiton, Famingham, Kent, 

Limpsfieia, Surrey 
Co«. Col, Sir William. K.T.S., of CooleUIG!. m 

Wexford (181S) 
Cozens. James Brewster, of Woodham. Mortfme 

Lodge. CO. E^sex 
Grabble. John, merchant. Leitb (1873I 
Craig, Robert Young, merchant. Glasgow (1A67) 
Craig, William Young, coal proFiieior. Cheshire (rtjn 



le(». 



17S3I 



Craigie of Glendoick (1771) 

Cratnplon. Rev. John, Archdeacon of Tiiam 

Craney, Daniel, of Funchal, Madeira llorai«ty « 

Portarlington, Queen's Co,) 
Craven, Lieut.-Gen. Charles, of R 

Crawford oT Doonside (1767) 

Crawford of Overton, co. Lainark (f8 

Crawford of Thomwood (1864) 

Crawford. David. Captain Sjnl Fool (1705) 

Ciawford, Patrick George (1779) ' 

Crawfurd. Hugh, W.S. (173O 

Crawhall, of Burton CroK. ca York 

Creagh. Michael, of Dublin 

Ciee, John, of Marylebone (ronnerly of 

Creswicke, Henry, of Hawttiome House, I 

Crichton, Alexander, son of Woodhotsdee (1769I 

Crichlon, William, merchant, London (1770I 

Croall. David. ofSoulbfield, co. Midlothian liBVJ) 

Croft, of Aldborough Hall. co. York 

CrofI, of Stitlitigton Hall, co. York 

Crommelin, Nicholas, of Lisbam. co. Aotriu |iM) 

Crookshanks, John, London (1793) 

Crosby. John James (formerly Lord), of Donel Si 

Dublin (i8ao) 
Crosby, Vinui Hodgkitison, of London |iSii) 
Crosley, Sir Charles Dedrous, of Kensington GartM 

Terrace, Sheriff of London (i8«) 
Cross of East Bank and lnglistonT'861 
Cross of IngKston, co, Renfrew (1886) 
Cross of Wrembury Hall. Cheshirn 
Cross, Robert, merchant, Ldth (iBoa) 
Cross-Buchanan, William (1867} 
Crosstey of Scailcliffe. Lanis. 
Crosthwaile. Thomas, of Fitiwilliam Sq 

Sheriff, Dublin (1845) 
Crolhers. Robert, M.D,, Surgeon of Tyrone 
Crowley, Sir Anibrose, Sherin of London {17 
CnimorThorntiebank|i8&B) 
Cmmpe. Sylverius (formerly Moriarly), al 

Town, Tasmania (18B1) 
Cullen of Parkhead (1767) 
Cullen, Professor, of Soughs. M.D. (1763) 
Cumming of Logle (and matric. 1859) 
Gumming, George (1790) 
Cumming. Sir John, KnL UtSs) 
Cummjng- Bruce, of Roseisle (1S74I 
Cunningham, Alexander. C.S., (17159) 
Cunningham, George, C,E. <i864) 
Conningharae, Fairlie-, of Robertland, 00. 
Cunntnghame, Gttn. Rl. Hon, Robert (1796)' 
Cunnyngham of Livingston (isl nuatric. tjM,'^ 



Di«mH| 



. 1775) 
Cunnyngham. Al< 

of Clifton 'Hou! 
Currey, Robert, of Heme Hi 



CS. (t7«9> 
lardson ( formerly R 
orkM8o6) 



Curlier, of Bevere House, co. Wore 
Cttssani, of Jamaica (17671 
Culhbert, Charles Alfred |i863l 
Cutbben, James, Australia (1869) 



